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“TI give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to 
“‘ the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University 
“of Oxford for ever, to have and to hold all and sin- 
‘‘ gular the said Lands or Estates upon trust, and to the 
‘“intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is to 
“ say, I will and appoint that the Vice-Chancellor cf the 
‘“* University of Oxford for the time being shall take and 
‘receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
“(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions 
“ made) that he pay all the remainder to the endowment 
“ of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, to be established for 
“ever in the said University, and to be performed in the 
“manner following : 

“*T direct and appoit, that, upon the first Tuesday in 
‘‘ Easter Term, a Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Heads 
‘““of Colleges only, and by no others, in the room ad- 
“joining to the Printing-House, between the hours of ten 
‘in the morning and two im the afternoon, to preach 
“eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, the year following, at 
“St. Mary’s in Oxford, between the commencement of the 
a2 
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“last month in Lent Term, and the end of the third week 


“in Act Term. ; 

* Also I direct and appoint, that the eight Divinity 
‘¢ Lecture Sermons shall be preached upon either of the 
following Subjects—to confirm and establish the Christ- 
“ian Faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics 
**—upon the divine authority of the holy Seriptures— 
‘upon the authority of the writings of the primitive Fa- 
‘* thers, as to the faith and practice of the primitive Church 
“upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
“* Christ—upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost—upon the 
« Articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
** Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. 

* Also I direct, that thirty copies of the eight Divinity 
“Lecture Sermons shall be always printed, within two 
“months after they are preached, and one copy shall be 
“* given to the Chancellor of the University, and one copy 
* to the Head of every College, and one copy to the Mayor 
“of the city of Oxford, and one copy to be put into the 
** Bodleian Library; and the expense of printing them shall 
“be paid out of the revenue of the Land or Estates given 
“for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons; and the 
“* Preacher shall not be paid, nor be entitled to the revenue, 
“* before they are printed. 

“ Also I direct and appoint, that no person shall be 
* qualified to preach the Divinity Lecture Sermons, un- 
‘less he hath taken the degree of Master of Arts at least, 
“in one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge ; 
“and that the same person shall never preach the Divinity 
“¢ Lecture Sermons twice.” 
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PREFACE. 


'THESE Lectures are an attempt to meet that 
latest phase of modern unbelief, which, professing 
a reverence for the name and person of Christ, 
and a real regard for the Scriptures as embodi- 
ments of what is purest and holiest in religious 
feeling, lower Christ to a mere name, and empty 
the Scriptures of all their force and practical effi- 
cacy, by denying the historical character of the 
Biblical narrative. German Neology (as it is 
called) has of late years taken chiefly this line of 
attack, and has pursued it with so much vigour 
and apparent success, that, according to the com- 
plaints of German orthodox writers, “ no objective 
ground or stand-point” is left, on which the be- 
lieving Theological science can build with any 
feeling of security*. Nor is the evil in question 
confined to Germany. The works regarded as 
most effective in destroying the historical faith of 
Christians abroad, have received an English dress, 
and are, it is to be feared, read by numbers of per- 
sons very ill prepared by historical studies to with- 


4 See Keil’s Preface to his Comment on Joshua, quoted in 
Note 24 to Lecture [. 
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stand their specious reasonings, alike in our OWN 


country and in America. The tone, moreover, of 
German historical writings generally is tinged with 
the prevailing unbelief; and the faith of the his- 
torical student is liable to be undermined. almost 
without his having his suspicions aroused, by co- 
vert assumptions of the mythical character of the 
sacred narrative, in works professing to deal chiefly, 
or entirely, with profane subjects. The author had 
long felt this to be a serious and a growing evil. 
Meanwhile his own studies, which have lain for 
the last eight or nine years almost. exclusively in 
the field of Ancient History, had convinced him 
more and more of the thorough truthfulness and 
faithful accuracy of the historical Scriptures. Cir- 
cumstances had given him an intimate knowledge 
of the whole course of recent cuneiform, and (to 
some extent) of hieroglyphical discovery; and he 
had been continually struck with the removal of 
difficulties, the accession of light, and the multipli- 
cation of minute points of agreement between the 
sacred and the profane, which resulted from the 
advances made in decyphering the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian, Persian, and Egyptian records. He there- 
fore ventured, at the earliest moment which en- 
gagements of long standing would allow, to submit 
to the Heads of Colleges, electors to the office of 
Bampton Lecturer under the will of the Founder, 
the scheme of the following Discourses. His 
scheme having at once met with their approval, 
it only remained for him to use his best efforts 
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in the elaboration of the subject which he had 
chosen. 

Two modes of meeting the attacks of the 
Mythical School presented themselves. He might 
make it his main object to examine the arguments 
of their principal writers sertatim, and to demon- 
strate from authentic records their weakness, per- 
verseness, and falsity. Or touching only slightly 
on this purely controversial ground, he might 
endeavour to exhibit clearly and forcibly the ar- 
gument from the positive agreement between 
Scripture and profane history, which they ig- 
nored altogether. The latter mode of treatment 
appeared to him at once the more convincing to 
young minds, and the more suitable for a set of 
Lectures. For these reasons he adopted it. At 
the same time he has occasionally, both in the 
Text and in the Notes, addressed himself to 
the more important of the reasonings by which 
the school of Strauss and De Wette seek to 
overthrow the historical authority of the Sacred 
documents. 

The Notes have run to a somewhat unusual 
length. The author thought it important to ex- 
hibit (where possible) the authorities for his state- 
ments in full; and to collect into a single volume 
the chief testimonies to the historical truth and 
accuracy of the Scripture records. If in re- 
ferrmg to the Cuneiform writings he has on 
many occasions stated their substance, rather than 
cited their exact words, it is because so few of 
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them have as yet been translated by competent 
scholars, and because in most cases his own know- 
ledge is limited to an acquaintance with the sub- 
stance, derived from frequent conversations with 
his gifted brother. It is to be hoped that no 
long time will elapse before some one of the four 
sarans, Whe have proved their capacity to render 
the ancient Assyrian», will present the world with 
a complete translation of all the historical inscrip- 
tions hitherto recovered. 

The author cannot conclude without expressing 
his acknowledgements to Dr. Bandinel, Chief Libra- 
rian of the Bodleian, for kind exertions in procuring 
at his instance various foreign works; and to Dr. 
Pusey, Professor Stanley, and Mr. Mansel for some 
valuable information on several points connected 
with the Lectures. .He is bound also to record 
his obligations to various living or recent writers, 
whose works have made his task easier, as Pro- 
fessors Keil, Havernick, and Olshausen in Ger- 
many, and in England Dr. Lardner, Dr. Burton, 
and Dean Alford. Finally, he is glad once more 
to avow his deep obligations to the learning and 
genius of his brother, and to the kind and liberal 
communication on his part of full information upon 
every point where there seemed to be any con- 
tact between the sacred history and the cuneiform 


b See the Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser T., king of Assyria, 
B.C. 1150, as translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, 
Esq., Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert ; published hy the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, Parker, 1857. 
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records. The novelty of the Lectures will, he feels, 
consist chiefly, if not solely, in the exhibition of 
these points of contact and agreement; and the 
circumstance of his having this novelty to offer 
was his chief inducement to attempt a work on 
the subject. It is his earnest prayer that, by the 
blessing of God, his labours may tend to check the 
spread of unbelief, and to produce among Scrip- 
ture students a more lively appreciation of the 


reality of those facts which are put before us in 
the Bible. 


OXFORD, 


November 2, 1859. 
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Page 177, lL. 27, for “traditions” read “ tradition.” 
— 178, 1.21, ... “Caders ... Cider.” 

— 221,125, ... “eight” ... “five.” 

— 254,122, ... “exarchy” ... “ ethnarchy.” 
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— 310, 1. 16, ... “ Israels” ... “Israel.” 
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LECTURE I. 


ISAIAH XLIIT. 9. 


Let all the nations be gathered together, and 
let the people be assembled: who among 
them can declare this, and shew us former 
things 2? Let them bring forth their wit- 
nesses, that they may be justified: or let 
them hear, and say, It is truth. 


CHRISTIANITY Cncluding therein the 
dispensation of the Old Testament, which 
was its first stage) is in nothing more distin- 
guished from the other religions of the world 
than in its objective or historical character. 
The religions of Greece and Rome, of Egypt, 
India, Persia, and the East generally, were spe- 
culative systems, which did not even seriously 
postulate an historical basis. If they seemed 
to do so to some extent, if for instance the 
mythological ideas of the Greeks be repre- 
sented under the form of a mythological pe- 
riod, which moreover blends gradually and 
almost imperceptibly with the historical, still 
in the minds of the Greeks themselves the 
periods were separate and distinct, not merely 
in time but in character; and the objective 
RAWLINSON. B 
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reality of the scenes and events described as 
belonging to each was not conceived of as 
parallel, or even similar, in the two cases (1). 
The modern distinction between the legend 
and the myth, properly so called (2), was 
felt, if not formally recognised, by the Greek 
mind; and the basis of fact, which is of the 
essence of the former, was regarded as absent 
from the latter, which thus ceased altogether 
to be history. Mahometanism again, and the 
other religious systems which have started 
with an individual, and which so far bear a 
nearer resemblance to the religions of Moses 
and of Christ, than those that have grown up 
and been developed gradually out of the feel- 
ing and imagination of a people, are very 
slightly, if at all, connected with any body of 
important facts, the due attestation of which 
and their accordance with other known facts 
might be made the subject of critical exami- 
nation. We may concede the truth of the 
whole story of Mahomet, as it was related by 
his early followers, and this concession in no 
sort carries with it even the probable truth 
of the religion (3). But it is otherwise with 
the religion of the Bible. There, whether 
we look to the Old or the New Testament, to 
the Jewish dispensation or to the Christian, 
we find a scheme of doctrine which is bound 
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up with facts; which depends absolutely upon 
them ; which is null and void without them ; 
and which may be regarded as for all prac- 
tical purposes established if they are shewn 
to deserve acceptance. 

It is this peculiar feature of Christianity— 
a feature often noticed by its apologists (4)— 
which brings it into such a close relation to 
historical studies and investigations. As a 
religion of fact, and not merely of opinion,— 
as one whose chief scene is this world, and 
whose main doctrines are events exhibited 
openly before the eyes of men—as one more- 
over which, instead of affecting a dogmatic 
form, adopts from first to last, with very rare 
exceptions, the historical shape, it comes ne- 
cessarily within the sphere of the historical 
enquirer, and challenges him to investigate 
it according to what he regards as the princi- 
ples of his science. Moreover, as Christianity 
is in point of fact connected intimately with 
certain records, and as those records extend 
over a period of several thousands of years, 
and “profess to contain a kind of abridgment 
“of the history of the world” (5), its points 
of contact with profane history are (practi- 
cally speaking) infinite; and it becomes im- 
possible for the historical enquirer to avoid 
the question, in what light he is to view the 
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documents which, if authentic, must exercise 
so important an influence over his studies 
and conclusions. 

Christianity then cannot complain if, from 
time to time, as historical science advances, 
the question is raised afresh concerning the 
real character of those events which form its 
basis, and the real value of those documents 
on which it relies. As an historical religion, 
it invites this species of enquiry, and is glad 
that it should be made and repeated. It only 
complains in one of two cases—when either 
principles unsound and wrong in themselves, 
having been assumed as proper criteria of 
historic truth, are applied to it for the pur- 
pose of disparagement ; or when, right prin- 
ciples being assumed, the application of them, 
of which it is the object, is unfair and illegi- 
timate. 

It is the latter of these two errors which 
seems to me to be the chief danger of the pre- 
sent day. Time was—and that not very long 
ago—when all the relations of ancient au- 
thors concerning the old world were received 
with a ready belief; and an unreasoning and 
uncritical faith accepted with equal satisfac- 
tion the narrative of the campaigns of Cesar 
and of the doings of Romulus, the account 
of Alexander’s marches and of the conquests 
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of Semiramis. We can most of us remember 
when in this country the whole story of Re- 
gal Rome, and even the legend of the Trojan 
settlement in Latium, were seriously placed 
before boys as history, and discoursed of as 
unhesitatingly, and in as dogmatic a tone, as 
the tale of the Catiline conspiracy, or the 
conquest of Britain. “ All ancient authors 
“were” at this time, as has been justly ob- 
served, “put upon the same footing, and re- 
while “all parts 
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garded as equally credible ;’ 
of an author’s work were supposed to rest on 
the same basis” (6). A blind and indiscriminate 
faith of a low kind—acquiescence rather than 
actual belief—embraced equally and impar- 
tially the whole range of ancient story, set- 
ting aside perhaps those prodigies which ea- 
sily detached themselves from the narrative, 
and were understood to be embellishments 
on a par with mere graces of composition. 
But all this is now changed. The last 
century has seen the birth and growth of 
a new science—the science of Historical Cri- 
ticism. Beginning in France with the la- 
bours of Pouilly and Beaufort (7), it ad- 
vanced with rapid strides in Germany under 
the guidance of Niebuhr (8), Otfried Miller 
(9), and Béckh (10), and finally, has been in- 


troduced and naturalised among ourselves 
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by means of the writings of our best living 
historians (11). 

Its results in its own proper and primary 
field are of the most extensive and remark- 
able character. The whole world of profane 
history has been revolutionised. By a search- 
ing and critical investigation of the mass of 
materials on which that history rested, and 
by the application to it of Canons embodying 
the judgments of a sound discretion upon 
the value of different sorts of evidence, the 
views of the ancient world formerly enter- 
tained have been in ten thousand points ei- 
ther modified or reversed—a new antiquity 
has been raised up out of the old—while 
much that was unreal in the picture of past 
times which men had formed to themselves 
has disappeared, consigned to that “ Limbo 
large and broad” into which “all things trans- 
itory and vain” are finally received, a fresh 
revelation has in many cases taken the place 
of the old view, which has dissolved before 
the wand of the critic; and a firm and strong 
fabric has arisen out of the shattered débris 
of the fallen systems. Thus the results ob- 
tained have been both positive and negative ; 
but, it must be confessed, with a preponder- 
ance of the latter over the former. The scep- 
ticism in which the science originated has 
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clung to it from first to last, and in recent 
times we have seen not only a greater lean- 
ing to the destructive than to the construc- 
tive side, but a tendency to push doubt and 
incredulity beyond due limits, to call in ques- 
tion without cause, and to distrust what is 
sufficiently established. This tendency has 
not, however, been allowed to pass unre- 
buked (12); and viewing the science as de- 
veloped, not in the writings of this or that 
individual, but in the general conclusions 
in which it has issued, we may regard it as 
having done, and as still prepared to do, good. 
service in the cause of truth. 

It was not to be expected—nor was it, I 
think, to be wished—that the records of past 
times contained in the Old and New Testa- 
ment should escape the searching ordeal to 
which all other historical documents had 
been subjected, or remain long, on account 
of their sacred character, unscrutinised by 
the enquirer. Reverence may possibly gain, 
but Faith, I believe,—real and true Faith— 
greatly loses by the establishment of a wall 
of partition between the sacred and the pro- 
fane, and the subtraction of the former from 
the domain of scientific enquiry. As truth 
of one kind cannot possibly be contradictory 
to truth of another, Christianity has nothing 
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to fear from scientific investigations; and 
any attempt to isolate its facts and pre- 
serve them from the scrutiny which pro- 
fane history receives must, if successful, 
diminish the fulness of our assent to them 
—the depth and reality of our belief in 
their actual occurrence. It is by the con- 
nection of sacred with profane history that 
the facts of the former are most vividly 
apprehended, and most distinctly felt to be 
real; to sever between the two is to make 
the sacred narrative grow dim and shadowy, 
and to encourage the notion that its details 
are not facts in the common and every-day 
sense of the word. 

When therefore, upon the general accept- 
ance of the principles laid down with respect 
to profane history by Otfried Miller and 
Niebuhr, theological critics in Germany pro- 
ceeded, as they said, to apply the new canons 
of historical criticism to the Gospels and 
to the historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment, there was no cause for surprise, nor 
any ground for extreme apprehension. There 
is of course always danger when science 
alone, disjoined from veligiols feeling, un- 
dertakes, with its purblind sight and levied 
means of knowing, to examine, weigh, and 
decide matters of the highest import. But 
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there did not appear to be in this instance 
any reason for special alarm. The great 
Master-spirit, he to whom the new science 
owed, if not its existence, yet at any rate 
its advancement and the estimation in which 
it was generally held—had distinctly ac- 
cepted the mass of the Scripture history as 
authentic, and was a sincere and earnest 
believer (13). It was hoped that the enquiry 
would be made in his spirit, and by means of 
a cautious application of his principles. But 
the fact has unfortunately been otherwise. 
The application of the science of historical 
criticism to the narrative of Scripture has 
been made in Germany by two schools — 
one certainly far less extravagant than the 
other—but both wanting in sound critical 
judgment, as well as in a due reverence for 
the Written Word. It will be necessary, in 
order to make the scope of these Lectures 
clearly intelligible, to give an account at 
some length of the conclusions and reason- 
ings of both classes of critics. 

The portion of the Scripture history which 
was first subjected to the application of the 
new principles was the historical part of the 
Old Testament. It was soon declared that 
a striking parallelism existed between this 
history and the early records of most heathen 
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nations (14). The miracles in the narrative 
were compared with the prodigies and divine 
appearances related by Herodotus and Livy 
(15). The chronology was said to bear marks, 
like that of Rome and Babylon, of artificial 
arrangement; the recurrence of similar num- 
bers, and especially of round numbers, parti- 
cularly indicating its unhistorical character 
(16). The names of kings, it was observed, 
were frequently so apposite, that the mon- 
archs supposed to have borne them must be 
regarded as fictitious personages (17), like 
Theseus and Numa. Portions of the sacred 
narrative were early declared to present every 
appearance of being simply myths (18); and 
by degrees it was sought to attach to the 
whole history, from first to last, a legendary 
and unreal character. All objections taken 
by rationalists or infidels to particular rela- 
tions in the sacred books being allowed as 
valid, it was considered a sufficient account 
of such relations to say, that the main source 
of the entire narrative was oral tradition— 
that it first took a written shape many hun- 
dreds of years after the supposed date of the 
circumstances narrated, the authors being 
poets rather than historians, and bent rather 
on glorifying their native country than on 
giving a true relation of facts—and that in 
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places they had not even confined themselves 
to the exaggeration and embellishment of 
actual occurrences, but had allowed imagina- 
tion to step in and fill up blanks in their 
annals (19). By some, attempts were made to 
disentangle the small element of fact which 
lay involved in so much romance and poetry 
from the mass in which it was embedded(20); 
but the more logical minds rejected this as a 
vain and useless labour, maintaining that no 
separation which was other than arbitrary 
could be effected; and that the events them- 
selves, together with the dress in which they 
appeared, “constituted a whole belonging to 
the province of poetry and mythus” (21). It 
was argued that by this treatment the sacred- 
ness and divinity and even the substantial 
truth of the Scriptures was left unassailed 
(22); the literal meaning only being dis- 
carded, and an allegorical one substituted in 
its place. Lastly, the name of Origen was 
produced from the primitive and best ages of 
Christianity to sanction this system of inter- 
pretation, and save it from the fatal stigma 
of entire and absolute novelty (23). 

When the historical character of the Old 
Testament, assailed on all sides by clever and 
eloquent pens, and weakly defended by here 
and there a single hesitating apologist, seemed 
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to those who had conducted the warfare irre- 
trievably demolished and destroyed (24), the 
New Testament became, after a pause, the ob- 
ject of attack to the same school of writers. It 
was felt, no doubt, to be a bold thing to cha- 
racterise as a collection of myths the writings 
of an age of general enlightenment (25)— 
nay, even of incredulity and scepticism; and 
perhaps a lingering regard for what so many 
souls held precious (26), stayed the hands of 
those who nevertheless saw plainly, that the 
New Testament was open to the same me- 
thod of attack as the Old, and that an in- 
exorable logic required that both should be 
received or neither. A pause therefore en- 
sued, but a pause of no long duration. First, 
particular portions of the New Testament 
narrative, as the account of our Lord’s in- 
fancy (27), and of the Temptation (28), were 
declared to possess equal tokens of a mythic 
origin with those which had been previously 
regarded as fatal to the historical character 
of Old Testament stories, and were conse- 
quently singled out for rejection. Then, 
little by little, the same system of explana- 
tion was adopted with respect to more and 
more of the narrative (29); till at last, in the 
hands of Strauss, the whole came to be re- 
solved into pure myth and legend, and the 
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historical Christ being annihilated, the world 
was told to console itself with a “ God-man, 
eternally incarnate, not an individual, but an 
idea (30) ;” which on examination turns out 
to be no God at all, but mere man— man 
perfected by nineteenth-century enlighten- 
ment—dominant over nature by the railroad 
and the telegraph, and over himself by the 
negation of the merely natural and sensual 
life, and the substitution for it of the intel- 
lectual, or (in the nomenclature of the school) 
the spiritual. 

“Tn an individual,” says Strauss, “the pro- 
perties which the Church ascribes to Christ 
contradict themselves, in the idea of the race 
they perfectly agree. Humanity is the union 
of the two natures—God become man, the 
infinite manifesting itself in the finite, and 
the finite spirit remembering its infinitude : 
it is the child of the visible Mother and the 
invisible Father, Nature and Spirit; it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the course 
of human history the spirit more and more 
completely subjugates nature, both within 
and around man, until it lies before him as 
the inert matter on which he exercises his 
active power ; it is the sinless existence, for 
the course of its development is a blameless 
one; pollution cleaves to the individual only, 
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and does not touch the race or its history. 
It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends 
to Heaven, for from the negation of its phe- 
nomenal life there ever proceeds a higher 
spiritual life; from the suppression of its 
mortality as a personal, national, and terres- 
trial spirit, arises its union with the infinite 
spirit of the heavens. By faith in this Christ, 
especially in his death and resurrection, man 
is justified before God ; that is, by the kin- 
dling within him of the idea of Humanity, 
the individual man partakes of the divinely 
human life of the species (31).” 

Such are the lengths to which speculation, 
professedly grounding itself on the esta- 
blished principles of historical criticism, has 
proceeded in our day; and such the conclu- 
sions recommended to our acceptance by a 
philosophy which calls itself preeminently 
spiritual. How such a philosophy differs 
from Atheism, except in the use of a religious 
terminology, which it empties of all religious 
meaning, I confess myself unable to perceive. 
The final issue of the whole seems to be 
simply that position which Aristotle scouted 
as the merest folly—that “man is the highest 
and most divine thing in the universe” (32), 
and that God consequently is but a name for 
humanity when perfected. 
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More dangerous to faith, because less vio- 
lent in its methods, and less sweeping in the 
conclusions to which it comes, is the mode- 
rate rationalism of another school, a school 
which can with some show of reason claim to 
shelter itself under the great name and au- 
thority of Niebuhr. Notwithstanding the 
personal faith of Niebuhr, which cannot be 
doubted, and the strong expressions of which 
he made use against the advocates of the 
mythical theory (33), he was himself upon oc- 
casions betrayed into remarks which involved 
to a great extent their principles, and opened 
a door to the thorough-going scepticism from 
which he individually shrank with horror. 
For instance, in one place Niebuhr says, with 
respect to the book of Esther, “I am con- 
vinced that this book is not to be regarded 
as historical, and I have not the least hesi- 
tation in here stating it publicly. Many 
entertain the same opinion. Even the early 
fathers have tormented themselves with it; 
and St. Jerome, as he himself clearly indi- 
cates, was in the greatest perplexity through 
his desire to regard it as an historical docu- 
ment. At present no one looks upon the 
Book of Judith as historical, and neither 
Origen nor St. Jerome did so; the same is 
the cuse with Esther ; it is nothing more than 
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a poem on the occurrences” (34). The great 
historical critic here (so far as appears, on mere 
subjective grounds—because the details of 
the narrative did not appear to him probable) 
surrendered to the mythical interpreters a 
book of Scripture—admitted that to be “a 
poem and nothing more,” which on the face 
of it bore the appearance of a plain matter- 
of-fact history—put a work which the Church 
has always regarded as canonical and au- 
thoritative on a par with one which was 
early pronounced apocryphal—not, certainly, 
moved to do so by any defect in the external 
evidence (35), though avague reference is made 
to “early fathers;” but on account of internal 
difficulties, either in the story itself, or in 
the manner of its narration. I cannot see 
that it is possible to distinguish the principle 
of this surrender from that asserted by the 
mythical school; or that the principle once 
admitted, any ground can be shewn for limit- 
ing its application to a single book of Scrip- 
ture, or indeed to any definite number of 
such books. Let it be once allowed that we 
may declare any part of Scripture which 
seems to us improbable, or which does not 


approve itself to our notions of what revela- 
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tion should be, “a poem and nothing more,” 


and what security is there against the ex- 
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tremest conclusions of the mythologists ? 
One book will naturally be surrendered after 
another (36), and the final result will not be 
distinguishable from that at which the school 
of De Wette and Strauss professedly aims— 
the destruction of all trust in the historical 
veracity of the Scripture narrative. 

The partial scepticism of Niebuhr has al- 
ways had followers in Germany—men who 
are believers, but who admit the principles 
of unbelief—who rationalise, but who think 
to say to the tide of rationalism, “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no further.’”’ I shall not 
detain my hearers with a long array of in- 
stances in this place. Suffice it to adduce the 
teaching of a single living writer, whose in- 
fluence is very considerable both in Germany 
and in our own country. On the ground 
that Egypt has a continuous history, com- 
mencing more than 6000 years before the 
Christian era, we are required to reject the 
literal interpretation of the 6th, 7th, and 8th 
chapters of Genesis, and to believe that the 
Flood was no more than a great catastrophe 
in Western Asia, which swept away the in- 
habitants of that region, but left Egypt and 
the greater part of the world untouched. 
Ham, we are told, is not a person, but the 
symbolical representative of Egypt; and he is 
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the elder brother, because Egyptian Hamit- 
ism is older than Asiatic Semitism. The 
expression that Canaan is the son of Ham 
“must be interpreted geographically ;” it 
means, that the Canaanitic tribes which in- 
habited historical Canaan came from Egypt, 
where they had previously had their abode. 
Nimrod is said to have been begotten by 
Cush; but he was no more a Cushite by 
blood than Canaan was an Egyptian; he is 
called a Cushite, because the people repre- 
sented by him came from the part of Africa 
called Cush or Ethiopia (which they had 
held as conquerors) back into Asia, and there 
established an empire (37). Again, “ the 
family tree of Abraham is an historical re- 
presentation of the great and lengthened mi- 
grations of the primitive Asiatic race of man, 
from the mountains of Armenia and Chal- 
dzea, through Mesopotamia, to the north-east 
frontier of Egypt, as far as Amalek and 
Edom. It represents the connection be- 
tween nations and their tribes, not personal 
connection between father and son, and records 
consequently epochs, not real human pedi- 
grees (38).” The early Scriptures are devoid 
altogether of an historical chronology. When 
the sojourn of the children of Israel in Egypt 
is said to have been 430 years, of which one- 
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half, or 215 years, was from Abraham’s going 
down into Egypt to Jacob’s, the other from 
Jacob’s going down to the Exodus, the num- 
ber must be regarded as “conventional and 
unhistorical (39) ;” as “connected with the 
legendary genealogies of particular fami- 
lies (40);” as formed, in fact, artificially by 
a doubling of the first period; which itself 
only “represents the traditionary accounts of 
the primitive times of Canaan as embodied 
in a genealogy of the three patriarchs (41),” 
and “cannot possibly be worthy of more con- 
fidence than the traditions with regard to 
the second period,” which are valueless (42). 
Of course the earlier lists of names and cal- 
culations of years are looked upon with still 
less favour. “The Jewish tradition, in pro- 
portion as its antiquity is thrown back, bears 
on its face less of a chronological character,” 
so that “no light is to be gleaned from it” 
for general purposes (43). Even in the com- 
paratively recent times of David and Solo- 
mon, there is no coherent or reliable chrono- 
logy, the round number 40 being still met 
with, which is taken to be an indubitable 
sign of arbitrary and artificial arrangement 

(44). 
Such are some of the results which have, 
in fact, followed from the examination by 
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historical critics, possessed of more or less cri- 
tical acumen, of those sacred records, which 
are allowed on all hands to be entitled to 
deep respect, and which we in this place be- 
lieve to be, not indeed free from such small 
errors as the carelessness or ignorance of 
transcribers may have produced, but substan- 
tially “the Word of God.” I propose at the 
present time, in opposition to the views which 
I have sketched, to examine the Sacred Nar- 
rative on the positive side. Leaving un- 
touched the question of the inspiration of 
Scripture, and its consequent title to out- 
weigh all conflicting testimony whatever, I 
propose briefly to review the historical 
evidence for the orthodox belief. My object 
will be to meet the reasoning of the histo- 
rical sceptics on their own ground. I do not 
indeed undertake to consider and answer their 
minute and multitudinous cavils, which would 
be an endless task, and which is moreover 
unnecessary, as to a great extent the cavillers 
meet and answer one another (45); but I hope 
to shew, without assuming the inspiration of 
the Bible, that for the great facts of revealed 
religion, the miraculous history of the Jews, 
and the birth, life, death, resurrection and 
ascension of Christ, as well as for his mira- 
cles and those of his apostles, the historical 
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evidence which we possess is of an authentic 
and satisfactory character. I shall review 
this evidence in the light and by the laws of 
the modern historical criticism, so far as they 
seem to be established. Those laws appear 
to me to be sound; and their natural and real 
bearing is to increase instead of diminishing 
the weight of the Christian evidences. It is 
not from a legitimate and proper application 
of them that faith has suffered, but partly 
from their neglect or misapplication, partly 
from the intrusion among them of a single 
unproved and irrational opinion. 

Iam not aware that the laws in question 
have ever been distinctly laid down in a 
compendious, or even in an abstract form. 
They are assumed throughout the writings 
of our best historians, but they are involved 
in their criticisms rather than directly po- 
sited as their principles. I believe, how- 
ever, that I shall not misrepresent them if 
I say, that, viewed on their positive side, 
they consist chiefly of the four following 
Canons :— 

1. When the record which we possess of 
an event is the writing of a contemporary, 
supposing that he is a credible witness, and 
had means of observing the fact to which he 
testifies, the fact is to be accepted, as pos- 
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sessing the first or highest degree of, histo- 
rical credibility. Such evidence is on a par 
with that of witnesses in a court of justice, 
with the drawback, on the one hand, that 
the man who gives it is not sworn to speak 
the truth, and with the advantage on the 
other, that he is less likely than the legal wit- 
ness to have a personal interest in the matter 
concerning which he testifies (46). 

2. When the event recorded is one which 
the writer may be reasonably supposed to 
have obtained directly from those who wit- 
nessed it, we should accept it as probably 
true, unless it be in itself very improbable. 
Such evidence possesses the second degree of 
historical credibility (47). 

3. When the event recorded is removed 
considerably from the age of the recorder of 
it, and there is no reason to believe that he 
obtained it from a contemporary writing, but 
the probable source of his information was 
oral tradition; still, if the event be one of 
great importance and of public notoriety, if 
it affected the national life, or prosperity,— 
especially if it be of a nature to have been 
at once commemorated by the establishment 
of any rite or practice——then it has a claim 
to belief as probably true, at least in its ge- 
neral outline(48). This however is the third, 
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and a comparatively low, degree of historical 
credibility. 

4, When the traditions of one race, which, 
if unsupported, would have had but small 
claim to attention, and none to belief, are 
corroborated by the traditions of another, 
especially if a distant or hostile race, the 
event which has this double testimony ob- 
tains thereby a high amount of probability, 
and, if not very unlikely in itself, thoroughly 
deserves acceptance (49). The degree of 
historical credibility in this case is not ex- 
actly commensurable with that in the others, 
since a new and distinct ground of likeli- 
hood comes into play. It may be as strong 
as the highest, and it may be almost as weak 
as the lowest, though this is not often the 
case in fact. In a general way we may say 
that the weight of this kind of evidence ex- 
ceeds that which has been called the third 
degree of historical probability, and nearly 
approaches to the second. 

To these Canons may be added certain 
corollaries, or dependent truths,—with re- 
spect to the relative value of the materials 
from which history is ordinarily composed,— 
important to be borne in mind in all en- 
quiries like that on which we are entering. 
Historical materials may be divided into di- 
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rect and indirect—direct, or such as proceed 
from the agents in the occurrences ; indirect, 
or such as are the embodiment of enquiries 
and researches made by persons ot them- 
selves engaged in the transactions. The 
former are allowed on all hands to be of 
primary importance. There is indeed a 
drawback upon their value, arising out of 
the tendency of human vanity to exalt self 
at the expense of truth; but where the 
moral character of the writer is a security 
against wilful misrepresentation, or where 
the publicity of the events themselves would 
make misrepresentation folly, the very high- 
est degree of credit is to be given to direct 
records. These may be either public in- 
scribed monuments, such as have frequently 
been set up by governments and _ kings; 
state papers, such as we hear of in the books 
of Ezra and Esther (50); letters, or books. 
Again, books of this class will be either com- 
mentaries (or particular histories of events 
in which the authors have taken part); auto- 
biographies, or accounts which persons have 
given of their own lives up to a certain point; 
or memoirs, 1. e. accounts which persons have 
given of those with whom they have had some 
acquaintance. These are the best and most 
authentic sources of history; and we must 
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either be content with them, or regard the 
past as absolutely shrouded from our know- 
ledge by a veil which is impenetrable. In- 
direct records—the compilations of diligent 
enquirers concerning times or scenes in 
which they have themselves had no part—are 
to be placed on a much lower footing; they 
must be judged by their internal character, 
by their accord with what is otherwise known 
of the times or scenes in question, and by 
the apparent veracity and competency of 
their composers. They often have a high 
value; but this value cannot be assumed 
previously to investigation, depending as it 
does almost entirely on the critical judgment 
of their authors, on the materials to which 
they had access, and on the use that they 
actually made of them. 

The force of cumulative evidence has often 
been noticed. No account of the grounds of 
historic belief would be complete, even in 
outline, which failed to notice its applica- 
bility to this field of investigation, and its 
great weight and importance in all cases 
where it has any place. “ Probable proofs,” 
says Bishop Butler, “by being added, not only 
increase the evidence, but multiply it (51).” 
When two independent writers witness to 
the same event, the probability of that event 
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is increased, not in an arithmetical but ina 
geometrical ratio, not by mere addition, but 
by multiplication (52). “ By the mouth of 
two or three witnesses,” the word to which 
such witness is borne is “established*.” And 
the agreement is the more valuable if it be— 
so to speak—incidental and casual; if the 
two writers are contemporary, and their writ- 
ings not known to one another; if one only 
alludes to what the other narrates; if one 
appears to have been an actor, and the other 
merely a looker-on; if one gives events, 
and the other the feelings which naturally 
arise out of them: in these cases the convic- 
tion which springs up in every candid and 
unprejudiced mind is absolute; the element 
of doubt which hangs about all matters of 
mere belief being reduced to such infinitesi- 
mal proportions as to be inappreciable, and 
so, practically speaking, to disappear alto- 
gether. 

To the four Canons which have been al- 
ready enumerated as the criteria of historic 
truth, modern Rationalism would add a fifth, 
an @ priori opinion of its own—the admission 
of which would put a stop at once to any 
such enquiry as that upon which we are now 
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entering. “No just perception of the true 
nature of history is possible,” we are told, 
“ without a perception of the inviolability of 
the chain of finite causes, and of the impos- 
sibility of miracles (53).” And the mythical 
interpreters insist, that one of the essential 
marks of a mythical narrative, whereby it 
may be clearly distinguished from one which 
is historical, is, its “presenting an account of 
events which are either absolutely or rela- 
tively beyond the reach of (ordinary) experi- 
ence, such as occurrences connected with the 
spiritual world, or its dealing in the super- 
natural (54).” Now, if miracles cannot take 
place, an enquiry into the historical evidences 
of Revealed Religion is vain; for Revelation 
is itself miraculous, and therefore, by the 
hypothesis, impossible. But what are the 
grounds upon which so stupendous an asser- 
tion is made, as that God cannot, if He so 
please, suspend the working of those laws by 
which He commonly acts upon matter, and 
act on special occasions differently ? Shall 
we say that He cannot, because of His own 
immutability—because He is a being “with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning?” But, if we apply the notion of a 
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Law to God at all, it is plain that miraculous 
interpositions on fitting occasions may be as 
much a regular, fixed, and established rule of 
His government, as the working ordinarily 
by what are called natural laws. Or shall we 
say that all experience and analogy is against 
miracles? But this is either to judge, from 
our own narrow and limited experience, of 
the whole course of nature, and so to ge- 
neralise upon most weak and insufficient 
grounds; or else, if in the phrase “all expe- 
rience” we include the experience of others, 
it is to draw a conclusion directly in the 
teeth of our data: for many persons well 
worthy of belief have declared that they 
have witnessed and wrought miracles. More- 
over, were it true that all known experience 
was against miracles, this would not even 
prove that they had not happened—much 
less that they are impossible. If they are 
impossible, it must be either from something 
in the nature of things, or from something in 
the nature of God. That the immutability 
of God does not stand in the way of miracles 
has been already shewn; and I know of no 
other attribute of the Divine Nature which 
can be even supposed to create a difficulty. 
To most minds it will, if I do not greatly 
mistake, rather appear, that the Divine Om- 
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nipotence includes in it the power of work- 
ing miracles. And if God created the world, 
He certainly once worked a miracle of the 
most surpassing greatness. Is there then 
anything in the nature of things to make 
miracles impossible ? Not unless things have 
an independent existence, and work by their 
own power. If they are in themselves nought, 
if God called them out of nothing, and but 
for His sustaining power they would mo- 
mentarily fall back into nothing; if it is not 
they that work, but He who works in them 
and through them; if growth, and change, 
and motion, and assimilation, and decay, are 
His dealings with matter, as sanctification 
and enlightenment, and inward comfort, and 
the gift of the clear vision of Him, are His 
dealings with ourselves; if the Great and 
First Cause never deserts even for a moment 
the second Causes, but He who “upholdeth 
all things by the word of His power‘,” and is 
“above all and through all",” is also (as Hooker 
says) “the Worker of all in all (55)”—then 
certainly things in themselves cannot oppose 
any impediment to miracles, or do aught but 
obsequiously follow the Divine fiat, be it what 
it may. The whole difficulty with regard 
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to miracles has its roots in a materialistic 
Atheism, which believes things to have a 
force in and of themselves; which regards 
them as self-sustaining, if not even as self- 
caused; which deems them to possess myste- 
rious powers of their own uncontrollable by 
the Divine Will; which sees in the connexion 
of physical cause and effect, not a sequence, 
not a law, but a necessity; which, either po- 
siting a Divine First Cause to bring things 
into existence, then (like Anaxagoras) makes 
no further use of Him(56); or does not care to 
posit any such First Cause at all, but is con- 
tent to refer all things to a “course of nature,” 
which it considers eternal and unalterable, 
and on which it lavishes all the epithets that 
believers regard as appropriate to God, and 
God only. It is the peculiarity of Atheism 
at the present day that it uses a religious no- 
menclature—it is no longer dry, and hard, 
and cold, all matter of fact and common- 
sense, as was the case in the last century— 
on the contrary, it has become warm in ex- 
pression, poetic, eloquent, glowing, sensuous, 
imaginative—the ‘Course of Nature,’ which 
it has set up in the place of God, is in a cer- 
tain sense deified—no language is too exalted 
to be applied to it, no admiration too great 
to be exerted by it-—it ig « glorious,” and 
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“ marvellous,” and “ superhuman,” and “ hea- 
venly,” and “ spiritual,” and “ divine”’—only 
it is ‘It,’ not ‘ Hz,—a fact or set of facts, 
and not a Person :—and so it can really call 
forth no love, no gratitude, no reverence, no 
personal feeling of any kind—it can claim no 
willing obedience—it can inspire no whole- 
some awe—it is a dead idol after all, and its 
worship is but the old nature worship—man 
returning in his dotage to the follies which 
beguiled his childhood—losing the Creator 
in the creature, the Workman in the work 
of his hands. 

It cannot therefore be held on any grounds 
but such as involve a real, though covert 
Atheism, that miracles are impossible, or that 
a narrative of which supernatural occurrences 
form an essential part is therefore devoid of 
an historic character. Miracles are to be 
viewed as in fact a part of the Divine Eco- 
nomy—a part as essential as any other, 
though coming into play less frequently. It 
has already been observed, that the creation 
of the world was a miracle, or rather a whole 
array of miracles; and any true historical ac- 
count of it must “deal in the supernatural.” 
A first man was as great a miracle—may we 
not say a greater miracle, than a raised man ? 
Greater, in as much as to create and unite a 
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body and soul is to do more than merely to 
unite them when they have been created. 
And the occurrence of miracles at the begin- 
ning of the world established a precedent for 
their subsequent occurrence from time to 
time with greater or less frequency, as God 
should see to be fitting. Again, all history 
abounds in statements that miracles have in 
fact from time to time occurred ; and though 
we should surrender to the sceptic the whole 
mass of Heathen and Ecclesiastical miracles, 
which I for one do not hold to be necessary (57), 
yet still fictitious miracles imply the exist- 
ence of true ones, just as hypocrisy implies 
that there is virtue. To reject a narrative 
therefore, simply because it contains miracu- 
lous circumstances, is to indulge an irrational 
prejudice—a prejudice which has no founda- 
tion either in @ priori truths or in the philo- 
sophy of experience, and which can only be 
consistently held by one who disbelieves in 
God. 

The rejection of this negative Canon,— 
which a pseudo-critical School has boldly but 
vainly put forward for the furtherance of its 
own views with respect to the Christian 
scheme, but which no historian of repute has 
adopted since the days of Gibbon,—will en- 
able us to proceed without further delay to 
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that which is the special business of these 
Lectures—the examination, by the light of 
those Canons whose truth has been admitted, 
of the historic evidences of Revealed Reli- 
gion. ‘The actual examination must however 
be reserved for future Lectures. Time will 
not permit of my attempting to do more in 
the brief remainder of the present Dis- 
course than simply to point out the chief 
kinds or branches into which the evidence 
divides itself, and to indicate, somewhat 
more clearly than has as yet been done, the 
method which will be pursued in the exa- 
mination of it. 

The sacred records themselves are the 
main proof of the events related in them. 
Waiving the question of their inspiration, I 
propose to view them simply as a mass of 
documents, subject to the laws, and to be 
judged by the principles of historical criti- 
cism ; I shall briefly discuss their genuine- 
ness, where it has been called in question, 
and vindicate their authenticity. Where two 
or more documents belong to the same time, 
I shall endeavour to exhibit some of their 
most remarkable points of agreement: I shal! 
not, however, dwell at much length on this 
portion of the enquiry. It is of pre-eminent 
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importance, but its pre-eminence has secured 
it a large amount of attention on the part of 
Christian writers; and I cannot hope to add 
much to the labours of those who have pre- 
ceded me in this field. There is, however, a 
second and distinct kind of evidence, which 
has not (I think) received of late as much 
consideration as it deserves—I mean the ex- 
ternal evidence to the truth of the Bible re- 
cords, whether contained in monuments, in 
the works of profane writers, in customs and 
observances now existing or known to have 
existed, or finally in the works of believers 
nearly contemporary with any of the events 
narrated. The evidence under some of these 
heads has recently received important acces- 
sions, and fresh light has been thrown in cer- 
tain cases on the character and comparative 
value of the writers. It seems to be time 
to bid the nations of the earth once more 
“ bring forth their witnesses,” and “ declare” 
and “shew us” what it is which they record 
of the “former things’—that they may at 
once justify and “be justified”—in part di- 
rectly confirming the Scripture narrative, in 
part silent but not adverse, content to “hear, 
and say, ‘It is truth.” “Ye are my wit- 
nesses, saith the Lord”—even “the blind 
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people, that have eyes; and the deaf, that 
have ears”—*“ Ye are my witnesses—and my 
servant whom I have chosen*.” The testi- 
mony of the sacred and the profane is not 
conflicting, but consentient— and the com- 
parison of the two will shew, not discord, 
but harmony. 
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Enquire, I pray thee, of the former age, and 
prepare thyself to the search of their fathers ; 
(for we are but of yesterday, and know no- 
thing, because our days upon earth are « 
shadow ;) shall not they teach thee, and tell 
thee, and utter words out of their heart ? 


IN every historical enquiry it is possible to 
pursue our researches in two ways: we may 
either trace the stream of time upwards, and 
pursue history to its earliest source; or we 
may reverse the process, and beginning at 
the fountain-head follow down the course of 
events in chronological order to our own day. 
The former is the more philosophical, be- 
cause the more real and genuine method of 
procedure: it is the course which in the 
original investigation of the subject must, in 
point of fact, have been pursued : the present 
is our standing point, and we necessarily 
view the past from it; and only know so 
much of the past as we connect, more or less 
distinctly, with it. But the opposite process 
has certain advantages which cause it com- 
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monly to be preferred. It is the order of 
the actual occurrence, and therefore has an 
objective truth which the other lacks. It is 
the simpler and clearer of the two, being 
synthetic and not analytic; commencing 
with little, it proceeds by continual accre- 
tion, thus adapting itself to our capacities, 
which cannot take in much at once; and 
further it has the advantage of conducting 
us out of comparative darkness into a light, 
which brightens and broadens as we keep 
advancing, “shining more and more unto the 
perfect day*.” Its difficulties and inconve- 
niences are at the first outset, when we 
plunge as it were into a world unknown, and 
seek in the dim twilight of the remote past 
for some sure and solid ground upon which 
to plant our foot. On the whole there is per- 
haps sufficient reason for conforming to the 
ordinary practice, and adopting the actual 
order of the occurrences as that of the exa- 
mination upon which we are entering. 

It will be necessary, however, in order to 
bring within reasonable compass the vast 
field that offers itself to us for investigation, 
to divide the history which is to be reviewed 
into periods, which may be successively con- 
sidered in their entirety. The division which 
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the sacred writings seem to suggest is into five 
such periods. The first of these extends from 
the Creation to the death of Moses, being 
the period of which the history is delivered to 
us in the Pentateuch. The second extends 
from the death of Moses to the accession of 
Rehoboam, and is treated in Joshua, Judges, 
Ruth, the two Bocks of Samuel, and some 
portions of the Books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles. The third is the period from the ac- 
cession of Rehoboam to the Captivity of Ju- 
dah, which is treated of in the remainder of 
Kings and Chronicles, together with portions 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, and Zepha- 
niah. The fourth extends from the Capti- 
vity to the reform of Nehemiah; and its his- 
tory is contained in Daniel, Ezra, Esther, 
and Nehemiah, and illustrated by Haggai 
and Zechariah. The fifth is the period of 
the life of Christ and the preaching and 
establishment of Christianity, of which the 
history is given in the New Testament. The 
first four periods will form the subject of the 
present and three following Lectures. The 
fifth period, from its superior importance, 
will require to be treated at greater length. 
Its examination is intended to occupy the 
remainder of the present Course. 
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The sacred records of the first period have 
come down to us in the shape of five Books, 
the first of which is introductory, while the 
remaining four present us with the history 
of an individual, Moses, and of the Jewish 
people under his guidance. Critically speak- 
ing, it is of the last importance to know by 
whom the books which contain this history 
were written. Now the ancient, positive, 
and uniform tradition of the Jews assigned 
the authorship of the five books (or Penta- 
teuch), with the exception of the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy, to Moses (1); and this tra- 
dition is prima facie evidence of the fact, 
such as at least throws the burden of proof 
upon those who call it in question. It is an 
admitted rule of all sound criticism, that 
books are to be regarded as proceeding from 
the writers whose names they bear, unless 
very strong reasons indeed can be adduced 
to the contrary (2). In the present instance, 
the reasons which have been urged are weak 
and puerile in the extreme; they rest in 
part on misconceptions of the meaning of 
passages (3), in part, upon interpolations into 
the original text, which are sometimes very 
plain and palpable (4). Mainly however they 
have their source in arbitrary and unproved 
hypotheses, as that a contemporary writer 
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would not have introduced an account of 
miracles (5); that the culture indicated by 
the book is beyond that of the age of Mo- 
ses (6); that if Moses had written the book, 
he would not have spoken of himself in the 
third person (7); that he would have given 
a fuller and more complete account of his 
own history (8); and that he would not have 
applied to himself terms of praise and ex- 
pressions of honeur (9). ft is enough to ob- 
serve of these objections, that they are such 
as might equally be urged against the ge- 
nuineness of St. Paul’s epistles, which is al- 
lowed even by Strauss (10)—against that of 
the works of Homer, Chaucer, and indeed of 
all writers in advance of their age—against 
Ceesar’s Commentaries, and Menophon’s Ix- 
pedition of Cyrus—against the Acts of the 
Apostles (11), and against the Gospel of St. 
John. St. Paul relates contemporary mira- 
cles; Homer and Chaucer exhibit a culture 
and a tone which, but for them, we should 
have supposed unattainable in their age; 
Cesar and Xenophon write throughout in 
the third person ; St. Luke omits all account 
of his own doings at Philippi; St. John ap- 
plies to himself the most honourable of all 
titles—“ the disciple whom Jesus loved”.” 
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A priori conceptions of how an author of a 
certain time and country would write, of 
what he would say or not say, or how he 
would express himself, are among the weak- 
est of all presumptions, and must be regarded 
as outweighed by a very small amount of 
positive testimony to authorship. Moreover, 
for an argument of this sort to have any 
force at all, it is necessary that we should 
possess, from other sources besides the au- 
thor who is being judged, a tolerably com- 
plete knowledge of the age to which he is 
assigned, and a fair acquaintance with the 
literature of his period (12). In the case of 
Moses our knowledge of the age is exceed- 
ingly limited, while of the literature we have 
scarcely any knowledge at all(13), beyond 
that which is furnished by the sacred records 
next in succession—the Books of Joshua and 
Judges, and (perhaps) the Book of Job—and 
these are so far from supporting the notion 
that such a work as the Pentateuch could 
not be produced in the age of Moses, that 
they furnish a very strong argument to the 
contrary. The diction of the Pentateuch is 
older than that of Joshua and Judges (14), 
while its ideas are presupposed in those writ- 
ings (15), which may be said to be based 
upon it, and to require it as their antecedent. 
If then they could be written at the time to 
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which they are commonly and (as will be 
hereafter shewn) rightly assigned (16), the 
Pentateuch not only may, but must, be as 
early as Moses. 

Vague doubts have sometimes been thrown 
out as to the existence of writings at this 
period (17). The evidence of the Mosaic 
records themselves, if the true date of their 
composition were allowed, would be conclu- 
sive upon the point; for they speak of writ- 
ing aS a common practice. Waiving this 
evidence, we may remark that hieroglyphi- 
cal inscriptions upon stone were known in 
Egypt at least as early as the fourth dynasty, 
or B.C. 2450 (18), that inscribed bricks were 
common in Babylonia about two centuries 
later (19), and that writing upon papyruses, 
both in the hieroglyphic and the hieratic 
characters, was familiar to the Egyptians 
under the eighteenth and nineteenth dynas- 
ties (20), which is exactly the time to which 
the Mosaic records would, if genuine, belong. 
It seems certain that Moses, if educated by 
a daughter of one of the Ramesside kings, 
and therefore “learned” (as we are told he 
was) “in all the wisdom of Egypt” would 
be well acquainted with the Egyptian method 
of writing with ink upon the papyrus; while 
it is also probable that Abraham, who emi- 
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grated not earher than the nineteenth cen- 
tury before our era from the great Chaldean 
capital, Ur, would have brought with him 
and transmitted to his descendants the al- 
phabetic system with which the Chaldzans 
of his day were acquainted (21). There is 
thus every reascn to suppose that writing was 
familiar to the Jews when they quitted Egypt; 
and the mention of it as a common practice 
in the books of Moses is in perfect accord- 
ance with what we know of the condition of 
the world at the time from other sources. 

To the unanimous witness of the Jews 
with respect to the authorship of the Penta- 
teuch may be added the testimony of a 
number of heathen writers. Hecateeus of 
Abdera (22), Manetho (23), Lysimachus_ of 
Alexandria (24), Eupolemus(25), Tacitus(26), 
Juvenal (27), Longinus (28), all ascribe to 
Moses the institution of that code of laws by 
which the Jews were distinguished from other 
nations ; and the majority distinctly (29) note 
that he committed his laws to writing. These 
authors cover a space extending from the 
time of Alexander, when the Greeks first 
became curious on the subject of Jewish 
history, to that of the emperor Aurelian, 
when the literature of the Jews had been 
thoroughly sifted by the acute and learned 
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Alexandrians. ‘Chey constitute, not the full 
voice of heathenism on the subject, but only 
an indication of what that voice was. It 
cannot be doubted that if we had the com- 
plete works of those many other writers to 
whom Josephus, Clement, and Eusebius re- 
fer as mentioning Moses (30), we should find 
the amount of heathen evidence on this 
point greatly increased. Moreover, we must 
bear in mind that the witness is unanimous, 
or all but unanimous (31). Nor is it, as an 
objector might be apt to urge, the mere echo 
of Jewish tradition faintly repeating itself 
from far off lands; in part at least it rests 
upon a distinct and even hostile authority— 
that of the Egyptians. Manetho certainly, 
and Lysimachus probably, represent Egypt- 
ian, and not Jewish, views; and thus the 
Jewish tradition is confirmed by that of the 
only nation which was sufficiently near and 
sufficiently advanced in the Mosaic age to 
make its testimony on the point of real im- 
portance. 

To the external testimony which has been 
now adduced must be added the internal 
testimony of the work itself, which repeat- 
edly speaks of Moses as writing the law, 
and recording the various events and occur- 
rences in a book, and as reading from this 
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book to the people (32). The modern ra- 
tionalist regards it as a “most unnatural sup- 
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position,” that the Pentateuch was written 
during the passage of the Israelites through 
the wilderness (33); but this is what every 
unprejudiced reader gathers from the Penta- 
teuch itself, which tells us that God com- 
manded Moses to “ write” the discomfiture 
of Amalek “in a book?;” that Moses “wrote 
all the words of the law’,” and “took the 
beok of the covenant, and read it in the 
audience of the people’,” and “wrote the 
goings out of the people of Israel according 
to their journeys, by the commandment of 
the Lord£;” and, finally, “made an end of 
writing the words of the law in a book, until 
they were finished" ;” and bade the Levites, 
who bare the ark of the covenant, “take that 
book of the law, and put it in the side of 
the ark of the covenant of the Lord, that it 
might be there for a witness against the 
people’.” A book therefore—a “book of the 
covenant”—a book out of which he could 
read the whole law (34)— was certainly writ- 
ten by Moses; and this book was deposited 
in the ark of the covenant, and given into 
the special custody of the Levites, who bare 
it, with the stern injunction still ringing in 
d Exod. xvil. 14. e JTbid. xxiv. 4. f Tbid. ver. 7. 
§ Numb. xxxiii. 2. h Deut. xxxi. 24. i [bid. ver. 26. 
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their ears, “ Ye shall not add unto the word, 
neither diminish ought from it!;” and they 
were charged “at the end of every seven years, 
in the year of release, in the feast of taber- 
nacles, to read it before all Israel in their 
hearing*;” and, further, a command was 
given, that, when the Israelites should have 
kings, each king should “write him a copy 
of the law in a book, out of that which was 
before the priests the Levites, that he might 
read therein all the days of his life’.” Un- 
less therefore we admit the Pentateuch to be 
genuine, we must suppose that the book 
which (according to the belief of the Jews) 
Moses wrote, which was placed in the ark 
of God, over which the Levites were to 
watch with such jealous care, which was to be 
read to the people once in each seven years, 
and which was guarded by awful sanctions 
from either addition to it or diminution from 
it—we must suppose, I say, that this book 
perished ; and that another book was substi- 
tuted in its place—by an unknown author— 
for unknown objects—professing to be the 
work of Moses, (for that is allowed) (35), and 
believed to be his work thenceforth, without 
so much as a doubt being breathed on the 
subject either by the nation, its teachers, or 
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even its enemies, for many hundreds of years 
(36). It has often been remarked, that the 
theories of those who assail Christianity, 
make larger demands upon the faith of such 
as embrace them than the Christian scheme 
itself, marvellous as it is in many points.- 
Certainly, few suppositions can be more im- 
probable than that to which (as we have seen) 
those who deny the Pentateuch to be genuine 
must have recourse, when pressed to account 
for the phenomena. It is not surprising that 
having to assign a time for the introduction 
of the forged volume, they have varied as to 
the date which they suggest by above a thou- 
sand years, while they also differ from one 
another in every detail with which they 
venture to clothe the transaction (37). 

I have dwelt the longer upon the genuine- 
ness of the Pentateuch, because it is ad- 
mitted, even by the extremest sceptics, that 
the genuineness of the work carries with it 
the authenticity of the narrative, at least in 
all its main particulars. “It would most un- 
questionably,” says Strauss, “be an argument 
of decisive weight in favour of the credibility 
of the Biblical history, could it indeed be 
shewn that it was written by eyewitnesses.” 
“ Moses, being the leader of the Israelites on 
their departure from Egypt, would undoubt- 
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edly give a faithful history of the eceur- 
rences, unless” (which is not pretended) * he 
designed to deceive.” And further, “ Moses, 
if his intimate connexion with Deity de- 
scribed in these books” (i.e. the last four) 
“ be historically true, was likewise eminently 
qualified, by virtue of such connexion, to 
produce a credible history of the earlier pe- 
riods 87 If Moses indeed wrote the ac- 
count which we possess of the Exodus and 
of the wanderings in the wilderness; and if, 
having written it, he delivered it to those 
who knew the events as well as he, the con- 
ditions, which secure the highest degree of 
historical credibility, so far at least as regards 
the events of the last four books, are ob- 
tained. We have for them the direct witness 
of a contemporary writer—not an actor only, 
but the leader in the transactions which he 
relates—honest evidently, for he records his 
own sins and defects, and the transgressions 
and sufferings of his people; and honest ne- 
cessarily, for he writes of events which were 
public and known to all—we have a work, 
which, by the laws of historical criticism, 1s 
thus for historical purposes just as reliable as 
Czeesar’s Commentaries or Xenophon’s Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand—we have that rare li- 
terary treasure, the autobiography of a great 
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man, engaged in great events, the head of his 
nation at a most critical period in their an- 
nals; who commits to writing as they occur 
the various events and transactions in which 
he is engaged, wherever they have a national 
or public character (38). We must therefore 
consider, even setting aside the whole idea of 
inspiration, that we possess in the last four 
books of the Pentateuch as reliable an ac- 
count of the Exodus of the Jews, and their 
subsequent wanderings, as we do, in the 
works of Cesar and Xenophon, of the con- 
quest of Britain, or of the events which pre- 
ceded and followed the battle of Cunaxa. 
The narrative of Genesis stands undoubt- 
edly on a different footing. Our confidence 
in it must ever rest mainly on our conviction 
of the inspiration of the writer. Still, setting 
that aside, and continuing to judge the docu- 
ments as if they were ordinary historical ma- 
terials, it is to be noted, in the first place, 
that, as Moses was on the mother’s side 
grandson to Levi, he would naturally possess 
that fair knowledge of the time of the first 
going down into Egypt, and of the history of 
Joseph, which the most sceptical of the his- 
torical critics allow that men have of their 
own family and nation to the days of their 
grandfathers (39). Fle would thus be as good 
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an historical authority for the details of Jo- 
seph’s story and for the latter part of the life 
of Jacob, as Herodotus for the reign of Cam- 
byses, or Fabius Pictor for the third Samnite 
War. Again, with respect to the earlier his- 
tory, it is to be borne in mind through how 
very few hands, according to the numbers 
in the Hebrew text, this passed to Moses (40). 
Adam, according to the Hebrew original, 
was for 243 years contemporary with Methu- 
selah, who conversed for 100 years with 
Shem. Shem was for 50 years contemporary 
with Jacob, who probably saw Jochebed, Mo- 
ses’ mother. Thus Moses might, by mere 
oral tradition, have obtained the history of - 
Abraham, and even of the Deluge, at third 
hand; and that of the Temptation and the 
Fall, at fifth hand. The patriarchal longevity 
had the effect of reducing centuries to little 
more than lustres, so far as the safe transmis- 
sion of historical events was concerned ; for 
this does not depend either upon years or upon 
generations, but upon the number of links 
in the chain through which the transmittal 
takes place. If it be granted, as it seems to 
be (41), that the great and stirring events in 
a nation’s life will, under ordinary circum- 
stances, be remembered (apart from all writ- 
ten memorials) for the space of 150 years, 
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being handed down through five genera- 
tions; it must be allowed (even on mere hu- 
man grounds) that the account which Moses 
gives of the Temptation and the Fall is to 
be depended on, if it passed through no more 
than four hands between him and Adam. And 
the argument is of course stronger for the more 
recent events, since they would have passed 
through fewer hands than the earlier (42). 
And this, be it remembered, is on the sup- 
position that the sole human source from 
which Moses composed the Book of Genesis 
was oral tradition. But it is highly probable 
that he also made use of documents. So 
much fanciful speculation has been advanced, 
so many vain and baseless theories have been 
built up, in connexion with what is called the 
“¢ document-hy pothesis” concerning Genesis 
(43), that I touch the point with some hesi- 
tation, and beg at once to be understood as 
not venturing to dogmatise in a matter of 
such difficulty. But both a priort probability, 
and the internal evidence, seem to me to fa- 
vour the opinion of Vitringa (44) and Calmet 
(45), that Moses consulted monuments or 
records of former ages, which had descended 
from the families of the patriarchs, and by 
collecting, arranging, adorning, and, where 
they were deficient, completing them, com- 
E 2 
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posed his history. What we know of the an- 
tiquity of writing, both in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia (46), renders it not improbable that the 
art was known and practised soon after the 
Flood, if it was not even (as some have sup- 
posed) a legacy from the antediluvian world 
(47). Abraham can scarcely have failed to 
bring with him into Palestine a knowledge 
which had certainly been possessed by the 
citizens of Ur for several hundred years be- 
fore he set out on his wanderings. And if it 
be said that the art, though known, might 
not have been applied to historical records in 
the family of Abraham at this early date,— 
yet at any rate, when the Israelites descended 
into Egypt, and found writing in such com- 
mon use, and historical records so abundant, 
as they can be proved to have been in that 
country at that period, it is scarcely conceiv- 
able that they should not have reduced to a 
written form the traditions of their race, the 
memory of which their residence in a foreign 
land would be apt to endanger. And these 
probabilities are quite in accordance with what 
appears in the Book of Genesis itself. The great 
fulness with which the history of Joseph is 
given, and the minutie@ into which it enters, 
mark it as based upon a contemporary, or 
nearly contemporary biography ; and_ the 
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same may be said with almost equal force of 
the histories of Jacob, Isaac, and even Abra- 
ham. Further, there are several indications 
of separate documents in the earlier part of 
Genesis, as the superscriptions or headings of 
particular portions, the change of appellation 
by which the Almighty is distinguished, and 
the like ; which, if they do not certainly 
mark different documents, at least naturally 
suggest them. If we then upon these grounds 
accept Vitringa’s theory, we elevate consi- 
derably what I may call the human authority 
of Genesis. Instead of being the embodiment 
of oral traditions which have passed through 
two, three, four, or perhaps more hands, pre- 
viously to their receiving a written form, the 
Book of Genesis becomes a work based in 
the main upon contemporary, or nearly con- 
temporary, documents—documents of which 
the venerable antiquity casts all other an- 
cient writings into the shade, several of them 
dating probably from times not far removed 
from the Flood, while some may possibly 
descend to us from the antediluvian race. 
The sanction which the Book of Genesis thus 
obtains is additional, it must be remembered, 
to what it derives from Moses; who is still 
the responsible author of the work; who se- 
lected the documents, and gave them all the 
confirmation which they could derive from 
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his authority, whether it be regarded as di- 
vine or human, as that of one “ learned” in 
man’s “ wisdom,’™ or that of an inspired 
teacher—“a prophet, raised up by God.”* 

Thus far we have been engaged in consi- 
dering the weight which properly attaches to 
the Pentateuch itself, viewed as an historical 
work produced by a certain individual, under 
certain circumstances, and at a certain pe- 
riod. It remains to examine the external 
evidence to the character of the Mosaic nar- 
rative which is furnished by the other an- 
cient records in our possession, so far at least 
as those records have a fair claim to be re- 
garded as of any real historic value. 

Records possessing even moderate preten- 
sions to the character of historic are, for this 
early period, as we should expect beforehand, 
extremely scanty. I cannot reckon in the 
number either the primitive traditions of the 
Greeks, the curious compilations of the Arme- 
nians (48), the historical poems of the Hindoos 
(49), or the extravagant fables of the Chinese 
(50). A dim knowledge of certain great events 
in primeval history—as of the Deluge—may 
indeed be traced in all these quarters (51); but 
the historical element to be detected is in 
every case so small, it is so overlaid by fable, 
and intermixed with what is palpably imagi- 
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native, that no manner of reliance can be 
placed upon statements merely because they 
occur in these pretended histories, nor have 
they the slightest title to be used as tests 
whereby to try the authenticity of any other 
narrative. The only reliable materials that we 
possess, besides the Pentateuch, for the history 
of the period which it embraces, consist of some 
fragments of Berosus and Manetho, an epi- 
tome of the early Egyptian history of the 
latter, a certain number of Egyptian and Ba- 
bylonian inscriptions, and two or three valu- 
able papyri. 

If it be asked on what grounds so strong a 
preference is assigned to these materials, the 
answer is easy. The records selected are 
those of Egypt and Babylon. Now these two 
countries were, according to the most trust- 
worthy accounts, both sacred and profane 
(52), the first seats of civilisation: in them 
writing seems to have been practised earlier 
than elsewhere; they paid from the first 
great attention to history, and possessed, 
when the Greeks became acquainted with 
them, historical records of an antiquity con- 
fessedly greater than that which could be 
claimed for any documents elsewhere. Fur- 
ther, in each of these countries, at the mo- 
ment when, in consequence of Grecian con- 
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quest and the infusion of new ideas, there 
was the greatest danger of the records pe- 
rishing or being vitiated, there arose a man— 
a native—thoroughly acquainted with their 
antiquities, and competently skilled in the 
Greek language, who transferred to that 
tongue, and thus made the common property 
of mankind, what had previously been a hid- 
den treasure—the possession of their own 
priests and philosophers only. The value of 
the histories written by Manetho the Seben- 
nyte, and Berosus the Chaldzan, had long 
been suspected by the learned (53); but it 
remained for the present age to obtain dis- 
tinct evidence of their fidelity—evidence 
which places them, among the historians of 
early times, in a class by themselves, greatly 
above even the most acute and painstaking 
of the Greek and Roman compilers. He- 
rodotus, Ctesias, Alexander Polyhistor, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Trogus Pompeius, could at 
best receive at second-hand such representa- 
tions of Babylonian and Egyptian history as 
the natives chose to impart to them, and 
moreover received these representations (for 
the most part) diluted and distorted by pass- 
ing through the medium of comparatively 
ignorant interpreters. Manetho and Berosus 
had free access to the national records, and 
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so could draw their histories directly from 
the fountain-head. This advantage might, of 
course, have been forfeited by a deficiency on 
their part of either honesty or diligence; but 
the recent discoveries in the two countries 
have had the effect of removing all doubt upon 
either of these two heads from the character 
of both writers. The monuments which have 
been recovered furnish the strongest proof 
alike of the honest intention and of the dili- 
gence and carefulness of the two historians ; 
who have thus, as profane writers of primeval 
history, a preeminence over all others (54). 
This is perhaps the chief value of the docu- 
ments obtained, which do not in themselves 
furnish a history, or even its framework, a 
chronology (55); but require an_ historical 
scheme to be given from without, into which 
they may fit, and wherein each may find its 
true and proper position. 

If we now proceed to compare the Mosaic 
account of the first period of the world’s his- 
tory with that outline which may be obtained 
from Egyptian and Babylonian sources, we 
are struck at first sight with what seems an 
enormous difference in the chronology. The 
sum of the years in Manetho’s scheme, as it 
has come down to us in Eusebius, is little 
short of 30,000 (56); while that in the 
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scheme of Berosus, as reported by the same. 
author (57), exceeds 460,000! But upon a 
little consideration, the greater part of this 
difficulty vanishes. If we examine the two 
chronologies, we shall find that both evidently 
divide at a certain point, above which all is 
certainly mythic, while below all is, or at 
least may be, historical. Out of the 30,000 
years contained (apparently) in Manetho’s 
scheme, nearly 25,000 belong to the time 
when Gods, Demigods, and Spirits had rule 
on earth; and the history of Egypt confes- 
sedly does not begin till this period is con- 
cluded, and Menes, the first Egyptian king, 
mounts the throne (58). Similarly, in the 
chronology of Berosus, there is a sudden 
transition from kings whose reigns are 
counted by sossi and neri, or periods respec- 
tively of 60 and GOO years, to monarchs the 
average length of whose reigns very little 
exceeds that found to prevail in ordinary 
monarchies. Omitting in each case what is 
plainly a mythic computation, we have in 
the Babylonian scheme a chronology which 
mounts up no higher than 2,458 years before 
Christ, or 800 years after the Deluge, (ac- 
cording to the numbers of the Septuagint ;) 
while in the Egyptian we have at any rate 
only an excess of about 2000 years to ex- 
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plain and account for, instead of an excess 
of 27,000. 

And this latter discrepancy becomes insigni- 
ficant, if it does not actually disappear, upon a 
closer scrutiny. The 5000 years of Manetho’s 
dynastic lists were reduced by himself (as we 
learn from Syncellus) to 3555 years (59), 
doubtless because he was aware that his lists 
contained in some cases contemporary dy- 
nasties; in others, contemporary kings in the 
same dynasty, owing to the mention in them 
of various royal personages associated on the 
throne by the principal monarch. Thus near 
1500 years are struck off from Manetho’s 
total at a blow; and the chronological differ- 
ence between his scheme and that of €crip- 
ture is reduced to a few hundred years—a 
discrepancy of no great moment, and one 
which might easily arise, either from slight 
errors of the copyists, or from an insufficient 
allowance being made in Manetho’s scheme, 
in respect of either or both of the causes 
from which Egyptian chronology is always 
liable to be exaggerated. Without taxing 
Manetho with conscious dishonesty, we may 
suspect that he was not unwilling to exalt 
the antiquity of his country, if he could do 
so without falsifying his authorities; and 
from the confusion of the middle or Hyksos 
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period of Egyptian history, and the obscurity 
of the earlier times, when there were as yet 
no monuments, he would have had abundant 
opportunity for chronological exaggeration 
by merely regarding as consecutive dynasties 
all those, which were not certainly known to 
have been contemporary. The real duration of 
the Egyptian monarchy depends entirely upon 
the proper arrangement of the dynasties into 
synchronous and consecutive—a point upon 
which the best Egyptologers are still far from 
agreed. Some of the greatest names in this 
branch of antiquarian learning are in favour 
of a chronology almost as moderate as the 
historic Babylonian ; the accession of Menes, 
according to them, falling about 2660 B.C., 
or more than 600 years after the Septuagint 
date for the Deluge (60). 

The removal of this difficulty opens the 
way to a consideration of the positive points 
of agreement between the Scriptural narra- 
tive and that of the profane authorities. And 
here, for the earliest times, it is especially 
Babylon which furnishes an account capable 
of being compared with that of Moses. Ac- 
cording to Berosus, the world when first 
created was in darkness, and consisted of a 
fluid mass inhabited by monsters of the 
strangest forms. Over the whole dominated 
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a female power called Thalatth, or Sea. Then 
Belus, wishing to carry on the creative work, 
cleft Thalatth in twain; and of the half of 
her he made the earth, and of the other half 
the heaven. Hereupon the monsters, who 
could not endure the air and the light, pe- 
rished. Belus upon this, seeing that the 
earth was desolate yet teeming with produc- 
tive power, cut off his own head, and min- 
gling the blood which flowed forth with the 
dust of the ground, formed men, who were 
thus intelligent, as being partakers of the di- 
vine wisdom. He then made other animals 
fit to live on the earth: he made also the 
stars, and the sun and moon, and the five 
planets. The first man was Aldérus, a Chal- 
dzan, who reigned over mankind for 36,000 
years, and begat a son, Alaparus, who reigned 
10,800 years. Then followed in succession 
eight others, whose reigns were of equal or 
greater length, ending with Xisuthrus, under 
whom the great Deluge took place (61). The 
leading facts of this cosmogony and ante- 
diluvian history are manifestly, and indeed 
confessedly (62), in close agreement with the 
Hebrew records. We have in it the earth at 
first “ without form and void,” and “darkness 
upon the face of the deep’.”. We have the 
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Creator dividing the watery mass and making 
the two firmaments, that of the heaven and 
that of the earth, first of all; we have Light 
spoken of before the sun and moon; we have 
their creation, and that of the stars, some- 
what late in the series of events given; we 
have a divine element infused into man at 
his birth, and again we have his creation 
“from the dust of the ground?’.” Further, 
between the first man and the Deluge are in 
the scheme of Berosus ten generations, which 
is the exact number between Adam and 
Noah; and though the duration of human 
life is in his account enormously exaggerated, 
we may see even in this exaggeration a 
glimpse of the truth, that the lives of the 
Patriarchs were extended far beyond the 
term which has been the limit in later ages. 
This truth seems to have been known ‘to 
many of the ancients (63), and traces of it 
have even been found among the modern 
Burmans and Chinese (64). 

The account which Berosus gives of the 
Deluge is still more strikingly in accordance 
with the narrative of Scripture. “ Xisuthrus,” 
he says, “was warned by Saturn in a dream 
that all mankind would be destroyed shortly 
by a deluge of rain. He was bidden to bury 
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in the city of Sippara (or Sepharvaim) such 
written documents as existed; and then to 
build a huge vessel or ark, in length five fur- 
longs, and two furlongs in width, wherein 
was to be placed good store of provisions, 
together with winged fowl and four-footed 
beasts of the earth; and in which he was 
himself to embark with his wife and chil- 
dren, and his close friends. Xisuthrus did 
accordingly, and the flood came at the time 
appointed. The ark drifted towards Armenia ; 
and Xisuthrus, on the third day after the 
rain abated, sent out from the ark a bird, 
which, after flying for a while over the illi- 
mitable sea of waters, and finding neither 
food nor a spot on which it could settle, re- 
turned to him. Some days later, Xisuthrus 
sent out other birds, which likewise returned, 
but with feet covered with mud. Sent out 
a third time, the birds returned no more ; 
and Xisuthrus knew that the earth had re- 
appeared. So he removed some of the co- 
vering of the ark, and looked, and behold the 
vessel had grounded upon a high mountain, 
and remained fixed. Then he went forth 
from the ark, with his wife, his daughter, 
and his pilot, and built an altar, and offered 
sacrifice ; after which he suddenly disap- 
peared from sight, together with those -who 
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had accompanied him. They who had re- 
mained in the ark, surprised that he did not 
return, sought him; when they heard his 
voice in the sky, exhorting them to continue 
religious, and bidding them go back to Ba- 
bylonia from the land of Armenia, where 
they were, and recover the buried docu- 
ments, and make them once more known 
among men. So they obeyed, and went back 
to the land of Babylon, and built many cities 
and temples, and raised up Babylon from its 
ruins” (65). 

Such is the account of Berosus; and a de- 
scription substantially the same is given. by 
Abydenus (66), an ancient writer of whom 
less is known, but whose fragments are ge- 
nerally of great value and importance. It 
is plain that we have here a tradition not 
drawn from the Hebrew record, much less 
the foundation of that record (67); yet co- 
inciding with it in the most remarkable way. 
The Babylonian version is tricked out with a 
few extravagances, as the monstrous size of 
the vessel, and the translation of Xisuthrus ; 
but otherwise it is the Hebrew history down 
to its minutie. The previous warning, the 
divine direction as to the ark and its dimen- 
sions, the introduction into it of birds and 
beasts, the threefold sending out of the bird, 
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the place of the ark’s resting, the egress by 
removal of the covering, the altar straightway 
built, and the sacrifice offered, constitute an 
array of exact coincidences which cannot pos- 
sibly be the result of chance, and of which I 
see no plausible account that can be given 
except that it is the harmony of truth. Nor 
are these minute coincidences counterba- 
lanced by the important differences which 
some have seen in the two accounts. It is not 
true to say (as Niebuhr is reported to have said) 
that “the Babylonian tradition differs from 
the Mosaic account by stating that not only 
Xisuthrus and his family, but ad] pious men, 
were saved; and also by making the Flood 
not universal, but only partial, and confined 
to Babylonia (66).” | Berosus does indeed 
give Xisuthrus, as companions in the ark, 
not only his wife and children, but a certain 
number of “close friends ;” and thus far he 
differs from Scripture; but these friends are 
not represented as numerous, much less as 
“all pious men.” And so far is he from 
making the Flood partial, or confining it to 
Babylonia, that his narrative distinctly im- 
plies the contrary. The warning given to 
Xisuthrus is that “mankind” (rods avOparovs) 
is about to be destroyed. The ark drifts to 
Armenia, and when it is there, the birds are 
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sent out, and find“an illimitable sea of waters,’ 
and no rest for the sole of their feet. When 
at length they no longer return, Xisuthrus 
knows “ that land has reappeared,” and leav- 
ing the ark, finds himself “on a mountain in 
Armenia.” It is plain that the waters are 
represented as prevailing above the tops of 
the loftiest mountains in Armenia,—a height 
which must have been seen to involve the 
submersion of all the countries with which 
the Babylonians were acquainted. 

The account which the Chaldean writer 
gave of the events following the Deluge is 
reported with some disagreement by the dif- 
ferent authors through whom it has come 
down to us. Josephus believed that Berosus 
was in accord with Scripture in regard to 
the generations between the Flood and Abra- 
ham, which (according to the Jewish histo- 
rian) he correctly estimated at ten (67). But 
other writers introduce in this place, as com- 
ing from Berosus, a series of 86 kings, the 
first and second of whom reign for above 
2000 years, while the remainder reign upon 
an average 345 years each. We have here 
perhaps a trace of that gradual shortening 
of human life, which the genealogy of Abra- 
ham exhibits to us so clearly in Scripture; 
but the numbers appear to be artificial (68), 
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and they are unaccompanied by any history. 
There is reason however to believe that 
Berosus noticed one of the most important 
events of this period, in terms which very 
strikingly recall the Scripture narrative. 
Writers, whose Babylonian history seems 
drawn directly from him, or from the sources 
which he used, give the following account 
of the tower of Babel, and the confusion of 
tongues—*“ At this time the ancient race of 
men were so puffed up with their strength 
and tallness of stature, that they began to de- 
spise and contemn the gods; and laboured 
to erect that very lofty tower, which is now 
called Babylon, intending thereby to scale 
heaven. But when the building approached 
the sky, behold, the gods called in the aid 
of the winds, and by their help overturned 
the tower, and cast it to the ground. The 
name of the ruins is still called Babel ; 
because until this time all men had used 
the same speech, but now there was sent 
upon them a confusion of many and diverse 
tongues (69).” 

At the point which we have now reached, 
the sacred narrative ceases to be general, and 
becomes special or particular. It leaves the 
history of the world, and concentrates itself 
on an individual and his descendants. At 
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the moment of transition, however, it throws 
out, in a chapter of wonderful grasp and still 
more wonderful accuracy, a sketch of the 
nations of the earth, their ethnic affinities, 
and to some extent their geographical posi- 
tion and boundaries. The To/doth Beni Noah 
has extorted the admiration of modern eth- 
nologists, who continually find in it antici- 
pations of their greatest discoveries. For 
instance, in the very second verse the great 
discovery of Schlegel (70), which the word 
Indo-European embodies—the affinity of the 
principal nations of Europe with the Arian 
or Indo-Persic stock —is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the conjunction of the Madai or 
Medes (whose native name was Mada) with 
Gomer or the Cymry, and Javan or the Io- 
nians. Again, one of the most recent and 
unexpected results of modern linguistic in- 
quiry is the proof which it has furnished of 
an ethnic connexion between the Ethiopians 
or Cushites, who adjoined on Egypt, and the 
primitive inhabitants of Babylonia; a con- 
nexion which (as we saw in the last Lec- 
ture) was positively denied by an eminent 
ethnologist only a few years ago, but which 
has now been sufficiently established from 
the cuneiform monuments (71). In the tenth 
of Genesis we find this truth thus briefly 
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but clearly stated—* And Cush begat Nim- 
rod,” the “ beginning of whose kingdom was 
Babel*.” So we have had it recently made 
evident from the same monuments, that “out 
of that land went forth Asshur, and builded 
Nineveh’*”’—or that the Semitic Assyrians 
proceeded from Babylonia and founded Ni- 
neveh long after the Cushite foundation of 
Babylon (72). Again, the Hamitic descent 
of the early inhabitants of Canaan, which 
had often been called in question, has re- 
cently come to be looked upon as almost 
certain, apart from the evidence of Scrip- 
ture (73); and the double mention of Sheba, 
both among the sons of Ham, and _ also 
among those of Shem *, has been illustrated 
by the discovery that there are two races 
of Arabs—one (the Joktanian) Semitic, the 
other (the Himyaric) Cushite or Ethiopic (74). 
On the whole, the scheme of ethnic affilia- 
tion given in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
is pronounced “ safer” to follow than any 
other; and the Toldoth Beni Noah com- 
mends itself to the ethnic enquirer as “ the 
most authentic record that we possess for 
the affiliation of nations,” and as a document 
“of the very highest antiquity (75).” 


9 Gen. x. 8 and 10. r Tbid. verse 11. 
s Ibid. verses 7 and 28. 
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The confirmation which profane history 
lends to the Book of Genesis from the point 
where the narrative passes from the general 
to the special character, is (as might be ex- 
pected) only occasional, and for the most 
part incidental. Abraham was scarcely a 
personage of sufficient importance to attract 
much of the attention of either the Baby- 
lonian or the Egyptian chroniclers. We 
possess indeed severai very interesting no- 
tices of this Patriarch and his successors 
from heathen pens (76); but they are of far 
inferior moment to the authorities hitherto 
cited, since they do not indicate a separate 
and distinct line of information, but are in 
all probability derived from the Hebrew re- 
cords. I refer particularly to the passages 
which Eusebius produces in his Gospel Pre- 
paration from Eupolemus, Artapanus, Molo, 
Philo, and Cleodemus or Malchas, with re- 
gard to Abraham, and from Demetrius, Theo- 
dotus, Artapanus, and Philo, with respect to 
Isaac and Jacob. These testimonies are pro- 
bably well known to many of my hearers, 
since they have been adduced very generally 
by our writers (77). They bear unmistak- 
ably the stamp of a Jewish origin; and shew 
the view which the more enlightened hea- 
then took of the historical character of the 
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Hebrew records when they first became ac- 
quainted with them; but they cannot boast, 
like notices in Berosus and Manetho, a dis- 
tinct origin, and thus a separate and inde- 
pendent authority. I shall therefore content 
myself with this brief mention of them here, 
which is all that time will allow; and pro- 
ceed to adduce a few direct testimonies to 
the later narrative, furnished either by the 
native writers, or by the results of modern 
researches. 

There are three points only in this portion 
of the narrative which, being of the nature of 
public and important events, might be ex- 
pected to obtain notice in the Babylonian 
or Egyptian records—the expedition of Che- 
dor-laomer with his confederate kings, the 
great famine in the days of Joseph, and the 
Exodus of the Jews. Did we possess the 
complete monumental annals of the two 
countries, or the works themselves of Bero- 
sus and Manetho, it might fairly be de- 
manded of us that we should adduce evi- 
dence from them of all the three. With the 
scanty and fragmentary remains which are 
what we actually possess, it would not be 
surprising if we found ourselves without a 
trace of any. In fact, however, we are 
able to produce from our scanty stock a 
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decisive confirmation of two events out of 
the three. 

The monumental records of Babylonia 
bear marks of an interruption in the line of 
native kings, about the date which from 
Scripture we should assign to Chedor-lao- 
mer, and “ point to Elymais (or Elam) as 
the country from which the interruption 
came (78).” We have mention of a king, 
whose name is on good grounds identified 
with Chedor-laomer (79), as paramount in 
Babylonia at this time—a king apparently 
of Elamitic origin—and this monarch bears 
in the inscriptions the unusual and signifi- 
cant title of Apda Mariu, or “ Ravager of 
the West.” Our fragments of Berosus give 
us no names at this period; but his dynas- 
ties exhibit a transition at about the date 
required (80), which is in accordance with 
the break indicated by the monuments. We 
thus obtain a double witness to the remark- 
able fact of an interruption of pure Baby- 
lonian supremacy at this time; and from the 
monuments we are able to pronounce that 
the supremacy was transferred to Elam, and 
that under a king, the Semitic form of whose 
name would be Chedor-laomer, a great expe- 
dition was organised, which proceeded to the 
distant and then almost unknown west, and 
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returned after “ravaging” but not conquering 
those regions. 

The Exodus of the Jews was an event 
which could scarcely be omitted by Manetho. 
It was one however of such a nature—so 
entirely repugnant to all the feelings of an 
Egyptian—that we could not expect a fair 
representation of it in their annals. And 
accordingly, our fragments of Manetho pre- 
sent us with a distinct but very distorted 
notice of the occurrence. The Hebrews are 
represented as leprous and impious Egypt- 
ians, who under the conduct of a priest of 
Heliopolis, named Moses, rebelled on ac- 
count of oppression, occupied a town called 
Avaris, or Abaris, and having called in the 
aid of the people of Jerusalem, made them- 
selves masters of Egypt, which they held for 
thirteen years; but who were at last de- 
feated by the Egyptian king, and driven 
from Egypt into Syria (81). We have here 
the oppression, the name Moses, the national 
name, Hebrew, under the disguise of Abaris, 
and the true direction of the retreat; but 
we have all the special circumstances of the 
occasion concealed under a general confes- 
sion of disaster; and we have a claim to 
final triumph which consoled the wounded 
vanity of the nation, but which we know to 
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have been unfounded. On the whole we 
have perhaps as much as we could reasonably 
expect the annals of the Egyptians to tell us 
of transactions so little to their credit; and 
we have a narrative fairly confirming the 
principal facts, as well as very curious in 
many of its particulars (82). 

I have thus briefly considered some of the 
principal of those direct testimonies which 
can be adduced from ancient profane sources, 
in confirmation of the historic truth of the 
Pentateuch. There are various other argu- 
ments—some purely, some partly historic— 
into which want of space forbids my enter- 
ing in the present Course. For instance, 
there is what may be called the historico- 
scientific argument, derivable from the agree- 
ment of the sacred narrative with the con- 
clusions reached by those sciences which 
have a partially historical character. Geo- 
logy—whatever may be thought of its true 
bearing upon other points—at least witnesses 
to the recent creation of man, of whom there 
is no trace in any but the latest strata (83). 
Physiology decides in favour of the unity of 
the species, and the probable derivation of 
the whole human race from a single pair (84). 
Comparative Philology, after divers fluctua- 
tions, settles into the belief that languages 
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will ultimately prove to have been all de- 
rived from a common basis (85). Ethnology 
pronounces that, independently of the Scrip- 
tural record, we should be led to fix on the 
plains of Shinar as a common centre, or focus, 
from which the various lines of migration and 
the several types of races originally radiated 
(86). Again, there is an argument perhaps 
more convincing than any other, but of im- 
mense compass, deducible from the indirect 
and incidental points of agreement between 
the Mosaic records and the best profane 
authorities. The limits within which I am 
confined compel me to decline this portion 
of the enquiry. Otherwise it might be shewn 
that the linguistic, geographic, and ethologic 
notices contained in the books of Moses are 
of the most veracious character (87), stamp- 
ing the whole narration with an unmistak- 
able air of authenticity. And this, it may 
be remarked, is an argument to which mo- 
dern research is perpetually adding fresh 
weight. For instance, if we look to the geo- 
graphy, we shall find that till within these 
few years, “Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, 
in the land of Shinart”’—Calah and Resen, 
in the country peopled by Asshur"—Ellasar, 
and “ Ur of the Chaldees‘,” were mere names; 


t Gen. x.10. Ib. verses ir andi12. ‘Ib. xi. 31; Xiv. T. 
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and beyond the mention of them in Genesis, 
scarcely a trace was discoverable of their ex- 
istence (88). Recently, however, the mounds 
of Mesopotamia have been searched, and bricks 
and stones buried for near three thousand 
years have found a tongue, and tell us ex- 
actly where each of these cities stood (89), 
and sufficiently indicate their importance. 
Again, the power of Og, and his “ threescore 
cities, all fenced with high walls, gates, and 
bars, besides unwalled towns a great many",” 
in such a country as that to the east of the 
Sea of Galilee, whose old name of Tracho- 
nitis indicates its barrenness, seemed to many 
improbable—but modern research has found 
in this very country a vast number of walled 
cities still standing, which shew the habits 
of the ancient people, and prove that the 
population must at one time have been con- 
siderable (90). So the careful examination 
that has been made of the valley of the Jor- 
dan, which has resulted in a proof that it 
is a unique phenomenon, utterly unlike any 
thing elsewhere on the whole face of the 
earth (91), tends greatly to confirm the Mo- 
saic account, that it became what it now is 
by a great convulsion ; and by pious persons 
will, I think, be felt as confirming the mira- 
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culous character of that convulsion. Above 
all, perhaps, the absence of any counter-evi- 
dence—the fact that each accession to our 
knowledge of the ancient times, whether 
historic, or geographic, or ethnic, helps to 
remove difficulties, and to produce a per- 
petual supply of fresh illustrations of the 
Mosaic narrative; while fresh difficulties are 
not at the same time brought to light—is to 
be remarked, as to candid minds an argu- 
ment for the historic truth of the narrative, 
the force of which can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. All tends to shew that we possess 
in the Pentateuch, not only the most au- 
thentic account of ancient times that has 
come down to us, but a history absolutely 
and in every respect true. All tends to as- 
sure us that in this marvellous volume we 
have no old wives’ tales, no “cunningly de- 
vised fable*;” but a “treasure of wisdom and 
knowledge*”—as important to the historical 
enquirer as to the theologian. There may 
be obscurities—there may be occasionally, in 
names and numbers, accidental corruptions 
of the text—there may be a few interpola- 
tions—glosses which have crept in from the 
margin; but upon the whole it must be pro- 
nounced that we have in the Pentateuch a 
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genuine and authentic work, and one which 
—even were it not inspired—would be, for 
the times and countries whereof it treats, the 
leading and paramount authority. It is (let 
us be assured) “ Mosgs,” who is still “read in 
the synagogues every sabbath day’;” and 
they who “resist” him, by impugning his 
veracity, like Jannes and Jambres of old, 
“resist the truth?.” 


2 Acts xv. 21. a 2 Tim. il, 8, 
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ACTS XIII. 19-21. 


When he had destroyed seven nations in the 
land of Chanaan, he divided their land to 
them by lot. And after that he gave them 
Judges about the space of four hundred and 
Jifty years, until Samuel the prophet. And 
afterward they desired a king. 


THE period of Jewish history, which has to 
be considered in the present Lecture, con- 
tains within it the extremes of obscurity and 
splendour, of the depression and the exalta- 
tion of the race. The fugitives from Egypt, 
who by divine aid effected a lodgment in the 
land of Canaan, under their great leader, 
Joshua, were engaged for some hundreds of 
years in a perpetual struggle for existence 
with the petty tribes among whom they had 
intruded themselves, and seemed finally on 
the point of succumbing and ceasing alto- 
gether to be a people, when they were sud- 
denly lifted up by the hand of God, and 
carried rapidly to the highest pitch of great- 
ness whereto they ever attained. From the 
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time when the Hebrews “hid themselves in 
holes*,” for fear of the Philistines, and were 
without spears, or swords, or armourers, be- 
cause the Philistines had said, “ Lest the He- 
brews make themselves swords or spears’,” 
to the full completion of the kingdom of 
David by his victories over the Philistines, 
the Moabities, the Syrians, the Ammonites, 
and the Amalekites, together with the sub- 
mission of the Idumzeans’, was a space little, 
if at all, exceeding half a century. Thus 
were brought within the lifetime of a man 
the highest glory and the deepest shame, 
oppression and dominion, terror and triumph, 
the peril of extinction and the establishment 
of a mighty empire. The very men who 
“hid themselves in caves and in thickets, in 
rocks, and in high places, and in pits‘,” or 
who fled across the Jordan to the land of Gad 
and Gilead *, when the Philistines “pitched 
in Michmash,” may have seen garrisons put 
in Damascus and “throughout all Edom '‘,’ 
and the dominion of David extended to the 
Euphrates®. 

The history of this remarkable period is 
delivered to us in four or five Books, the 


a y Sam. xiv. 11. > Ibid. xiii, 19-22. ¢ 2 Sam. viii. 
a Sam. xiii. 6. © Ibid. verse 7. f 2 Sam. vill. 14. 
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authors of which are unknown, or at best 
uncertain. It is thought by some that Jo- 
shua wrote the book which bears his name, 
except the closing verses of the last chap- 
ter (1); and by others (2), that Samuel com- 
posed twenty-four chapters of the first of 
those two books which in our Canon bear 
the title of Books of Samuel; but there is 
no such uniform tradition (3) in either case 
as exists respecting the authorship of the 
Pentateuch, nor is there the same weight of 
internal testimony. On the whole, the in- 
ternal testimony seems to be against the 
ascription of the Book of Joshua to the 
Jewish leader (4); and both it, Judges, and 
Ruth, as well as Kings and Chronicles, are 
best referred to the class of Bi®BAa adéorora, 
or books the authors of which are unknown 
to us. The importance of a history, however, 
though it may be enhanced by our knowledge 
of the author, does not necessarily depend 
on such knowledge. The Turin Papyrus, the 
Parian Marble, the Saxon Chronicle, are do- 
cuments of the very highest historic value, 
though we know nothing of the persons who 
composed them; because there is reason to 
believe that they were composed from good 
sources. And so it is with these portions of 
the Sacred Volume. ‘There is abundant evi- 
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dence, both internal and external, of their 
authenticity and historic value, notwith- 
standing that their actual composers are un- 
known or uncertain. They have really the 
force of State Papers, being authoritative 
public documents, preserved among the na- 
tional archives of the Jews so long as they 
were a nation; and ever since cherished by 
the scattered fragments of the race as among 
the most precious of their early records. As 
we do not commonly ask who was the author 
of a State Paper, but accept it without any 
such formality, so we are bound to act to- 
wards these writings. They are written near 
the time, sometimes by eyewitnesses, some- 
times by those who have before them the 
reports of eyewitnesses ; and their reception 
among the sacred records of the Jews stamps 
them with an authentic character. 

As similar attempts have been made to in- 
validate the authority of these books with 
those to which I alluded in the last Lecture, 
as directed against the Pentateuch, it will be 
necessary to state briefly the special grounds, 
which exist in the case of each, for accepting 
it as containing a true history. Having thus 
vindicated the historical character of the 
Books from the evidence which they them- 
selves offer, I shall then proceed to adduce 
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such confirmation of their truth as can be 
obtained from other, and especially from pro- 
fane, sources. 

The Book of Joshua is clearly the produc- 
tion of an eyewitness. The writer includes 
himself among those who passed over Jordan 
dryshod*. He speaks of Rahab the harlot 
as still “dwelling in Israel” when he writes’; 
and of Hebron as still in the possession of 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh!. He belongs 
clearly to the “elders that outlived Joshua, 
which had known all the works of the Lord 
that he had done for Israel*;” and is there- . 
fore as credible a witness for the events of 
the settlement in Palestine, as Moses for 
those of the Exodus and the passage through 
the wilderness. Further, he undoubtedly pos- 
sesses documents of authority, from one of 
which (the Book of Jasher) he quotes'; and 
it is a reasonable supposition that his work is 
to a great extent composed from such docu- 
ments, to which there are several references”, 
besides the actual quotation (5). 

The Book of Judges, according to the tra- 
dition of the Jews, was written by Samuel (6). 
There is nothing in the work itself that very 


h Josh. v. 1. i Ibid. vi. 25. J Ibid. xiv. 14. 
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distinctly marks the date of its composition. 
From its contents we can only say that it 
must have been composed about Samuel’s 
time; that is, after the death of Samson, and 
before the capture of Jerusalem by David (7). 
As the events related in it certainly cover a 
space of some hundreds of years, the writer, 
whoever he be, cannot be regarded as a con- 
temporary witness for more than a small 
portion of them. He stands rather in the 
position of Moses with respect to the greater 
part of Genesis, being the recorder of his 
country’s traditions during a space generally 
estimated as about equal to that which in- 
tervened between the call of Abraham and 
the birth of Moses (8). Had these traditions 
been handed down entirely by oral communi- 
cation, still, being chiefly marked and striking 
events in the national life, they would have 
possessed a fair title to acceptance. As the 
case actually stands, however, there is every 
reason to believe that national records, which 
(as we have seen) existed in the days of Moses 
and Joshua, were continued by their succes- 
sors, and that these formed the materials from 
which the Book of Judges was composed by 
its author. Of such records we have a speci- 
men in the Song of Deborah and Barak, an 
historical poem embodying the chief facts of 
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Deborah’s judgeship. It is reasonable to 
suppose that there may have been many 
such compositions, belonging to the actual 
time of the events, of which the historian 
could make use; and it is also most pro- 
bable that chronicles were kept even at this 
early date, like those to which the writers 
of the later historical books refer so con- 
stantly °. 

The two Books of Samuel are thought by 
some to form, together with the two Books 
of Kings, a single work, and are referred to 
the time of the Babylonish captivity (9); but 
this view is contrary both to the internal and 
to the external evidence. The tradition of 
the Jews is, that the work was commenced 
by Samuel, continued by Gad, David’s seer, 
and concluded by Nathan the prophet (10) ; 
and this is—to say the least—a very pro- 
bable supposition. We know from a state- 
ment in the First Book of Chronicles, that 
“the acts of David the king, first and lust, 
were written in the book of Samuel the seer, 
and in the book of Nathan the prophet, and 
in the book of Gad the seer°®;’” and these 
writings, it is plain, were still extant in the 
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Chronicler’s time. If then the Books of 
Samuel had been a compilation made during 
the Captivity, or earlier, it would have been 
founded on these books, which could not but 
have been of primary authority; in which 
case the compiler could scarcely have failed 
to quote them, either. by name, as the Chro- 
nicler does in the place which has been 
cited, or under the title of “the Chronicles 
of David,’ as he seems to do in another?. 
But there is no quotation, direct or indirect, 
no trace of compilation, no indication of a 
writer drawing from other authors, in the 
two Books of Samuel, from beginning to end. 
In this respect they contrast most strongly 
with both Chronicles and Kings, where the 
authors at every turn make reference to the 
sources from which they derive their in- 
formation. These books therefore are most 
reasonably to be regarded as a primary and 
original work—the work used and quoted 
by the Chronicler for the reign of David— 
and a specimen of those other works from 
which the authors of Kings and Chronicles 
confessedly compiled their histories. We 
have thus in all probability, for the times of 
Samuel, Saul and David, the direct witness 
of Samuel himself, and of the two prophets 
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who were in most repute during the reign of 
David. 

The writer of the first Book of Kings derives 
his account of Solomon from a document which 
he calls “the Book of the Acts of Solomon? ;” 
while the author of the second Book of Chro- 
nicles cites three works as furnishing him with 
materials for this part of his history —“the 
book of Nathan the prophet, the prophecy of 
Abijah the Shilonite, and the visions of Iddo 
the seer against Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat’.” These last were certainly the works 
of contemporaries (11); and the same may 
be presumed of the other; since the later 
compiler is not likely to have possessed 
better materials than the earlier. We may 
therefore conclude that we have in Kings and 
Chronicles the history of Solomon’s reign— 
not perhaps exactly in the words of contem- 
porary writers—but substantially as they de- 
livered it. And the writers were persons who 
held the same high position under Solomon, 
which the composers of the Books of Samuel 
had held under Saul and David. 

It is also worthy of remark, that we have 
the histories of David and Solomon from two 
separate and distinct authorities. The writer 
of Chronicles does not draw even his account 
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of David wholly from Samuel, but adds va- 
rious particulars, which shew that he had 
further sources of information (12). And his 
account of Solomon appears not to have been 
drawn from Kings at all, but to have been 
taken quite independently from the original 
documents. 

Further, it is to be noted that we have in 
the Book of Psalms, at once a running com- 
ment, illustrative of David’s personal history, 
the close agreement of which with the his- 
torical books is striking, and also a work 
affording abundant evidence that the history 
of the nation, as it is delivered to us in the 
Pentateuch, in Joshua, and in Judges, was at 
least believed by the Jews to be their true 
and real history in the time of David. ‘The 
seventy-eighth Psalm, which certainly be- 
longs to David’s time, is sufficient proof of 
this: it contains a sketch of Jewish history, 
from the wonders wrought by Moses in 
Egypt to the establishment of the ark in 
mount Zion by David, and refers to not 
fewer than fifty or sixty of the occurrences 
which are described at length in the histo- 
rical writings (13). It is certain, at the least, 
that the Jews of David’s age had no other 
account to give of their past fortunes than 
that miraculous story which has come down 
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to us in the Books of Exodus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, Joshua, Judges, and Samuel. 

We have now further to consider what 
amount of confirmation profane history lends 
to the truth of the sacred narrative dur- 
ing the period extending from the death of 
Moses to the accession of Rehoboam. This 
period, it has been observed above, comprises 
within it the two most opposite conditions 
of the Jewish race: during its earlier portion 
the Israelites were a small and insignificant 
people, with difficulty maintaining them- 
selves in the hill-country of Palestine against 
the attacks of various tribes, none of whom 
have made any great figure in history: while 
towards its close a Jewish Empire was formed 
—an Empire perhaps as great as any which 
up to that time had been known in the 
Eastern world, and which, if not so extensive 
as some that shortly afterwards grew up in 
Western Asia, at any rate marks very dis- 
tinctly the period when the power and pro- 
sperity of the Jews reached its acmé. 

It was not to be expected that profane 
writers would notice equally both of these 
periods. During the obscure time of the 
Judges, the Jews could be little known be- 
yond their borders; and even had Assyria 
and Egypt been at this time flourishing and 
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aggressive states, had the armies of either or 
both been then in the habit of traversing 
Palestine in the course of their expeditions, 
the Israelites might easily have escaped men- 
tion, since they occupied only a small part 
of the country, and that part the least ac- 
cessible of the whole(14). It appears, how- 
ever, that in fact both Assyria and Egypt 
were weak during this period. The expe- 
ditions of the former were still confined 
within the Euphrates, or, if they crossed it 
on rare occasions, at any rate went no fur- 
ther than Cappadocia and Upper Syria, or 
the country about Aleppo and Antioch (15). 
And Egypt from the time of Ramesses the 
third, which was not long after the Exo- 
dus, to that of Shishak, the contemporary of 
Solomon, seems to have sent no expeditions 
at all beyond its own frontier (16). Thus 
the annals of the two countries are neces- 
sarily silent concerning the Jews during the 
period in question; and no agreement be- 
tween them and the Jewish records is pos- 
sible, except that tacit one which is found 
in fact to exist. The Jewish records are 
silent concerning Egypt, from the Exodus to 
the reign of Solomon; which is exactly the 
time during which the Egyptian records are 
silent concerning the Jews. And Assyria 
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does not appear in Scripture as an influential 
power in Lower Syria and Palestine till a 
time considerably later than the separation 
of the kingdoms; while similarly the Assyrian 
monuments are without any mention of ex- 
peditions into these parts during the earlier 
period of the empire. Further, it may be 
remarked that from the mention of Chushan- 
Rishathaim, king of Aram-Naharaim, (or the 
country about Harran,) as a powerful prince 
soon after the death of Joshua, it would fol- 
low that Assyria had not at that time ex- 
tended her dominion even to the Euphrates; 
a conclusion which the cuneiform records of 
perhaps two centuries later entirely con- 
firm (17), since they shew that even then the 
Assyrians had not conquered the whole coun- 
try east of the river. 

Besides the points of agreement here no- 
ticed, which, though negative, are (I think) 
of no slight weight, we possess one testimony 
belonging to this period of a direct and posi- 
tive character, which is among the most curi- 
ous of the illustrations, that profane sources 
furnish, of the veracity of Scripture. Moses of 
Choréne, the Armenian historian (18), Proco- 
plus, the secretary of Belisarius (19), and Sui- 
das the Lexicographer (20), relate, that there 
existed in their day at Tingis, (or Tangiers,) 
in Africa, an ancient inscription to the effect 
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that the inhabitants were the descendants 
of those fugitives who were driven from the 
land of Canaan by Joshua the son of Nun, 
the plunderer. It has been said that this 
story “can scarcely be anything but a Rab- 
binical legend, which Procopius may have 
heard from African Jews (21).” But the in- 
dependent testimony of the three writers, who 
do not seem to have copied from one another, 
is an argument of great weight; and the ex- 
pressions used, by Procopius especially, have 
a precision and a circumstantiality, which 
seem rather to imply the basis of personal 
observation. “ There stand,” he says, “two 
pillars of white marble near the great foun- 
tain in the city of Tigisis, bearing an inscrip- 
tion in Phoenician characters and in the 
Pheenician language, which runs as follows.” 
I cannot see that there would be any suffi- 
cient reason for doubting the truth of this 
very clear and exact statement, even if it 
stood alone, and were unconfirmed by any 
other writer. Two writers, however, confirm 
it—one of an earlier and the other of a later 
date; and the three testimonies are proved, 
by their slight variations, to be independent 
of one another. There is then sufficient reason 
to believe that a Phcenician inscription to the 
effect stated existed at Tangiers in the time of 
the Lower Empire; and the true question for 
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historical criticism to consider and determine 
is, what is the weight and value of such an 
inscription (22). That it was not a Jewish or 
a Christian monument is certain from the 
epithet of “ plunderer” or “ robber” applied 
in it to Joshua. That it was more ancient 
than Christianity seems probable from the 
language and character in which it was writ- 
ten (23). It would appear to have been a 
genuine Phoenician monument, of an anti- 
* quity which cannot now be decided, but 
which was probably remote; and it must be 
regarded as embodying an ancient tradition, 
current in this part of Africa in times ante- 
rior to Christianity, which very remarkably 
confirms the Hebrew narrative. 

There is another event of a public nature, 
belonging to this portion of the history, of 
which some have thought to find a confirma- 
tion in the pages of a profane writer. “The 
Egyptians,” says Herodotus(24), “ declare that 
since Egypt was a kingdom, the sun has on 
four several occasions moved from his wonted 
course, twice rising where he now sets, and 
twice setting where he now rises.” It has 
been supposed (25) that we have here a no- 
tice of that remarkable time when “the sun 
stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted 
not to go down about a whole days;” as well 

8 Josh. x, 13. 
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as of that other somewhat similar occasion, 
when “the sun returned ten degrees” on the 
dial of Ahazt. But the statement made to 
Herodotus by the Egyptian priests would 
very ill describe the phenomena of these two 
occasions, however we understand the nar- 
ratives in Joshua and Kings; and the fact 
which they intended to convey to him was 
probably one connected rather with their 
peculiar system of astronomical cycles than 
with any sudden and violent changes in the 
celestial order. If the narrative in Joshua 
is to be understood astronomically, of an ac- 
tual cessation or retardation of the earth’s 
motion (26), we must admit that profane his- 
tory fails to present us with any mention of 
an occurrence, which it might have been ex- 
pected to notice with distinctness. But at 
the same time we must remember how scanty 
are the remains which we possess of this early 
time, and how strictly they are limited to the 
recording of political events and dynastic 
changes. The astronomical records of the 
Babylonians have perished; and the lists of 
Manetho contain but few references to na- 
tural phenomena, which are never introduced 
except when they have a political bearing. 
No valid objection therefore can be brought 
against the literal truth of the narrative in 
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Joshua from the present want of any profane 
confirmation of it. Where the records of the 
past are so few and so slight, the argument 
from mere silence has neither force nor place. 

The flourishing period of Jewish history, 
which commences with the reign of David, 
brought the chosen people of God once more 
into contact with those principal nations of 
the earth, whose history has to some extent 
come down to us. One of the first exploits 
of David was that great defeat which he in- 
flicted on the Syrians of Damascus, in the vi- 
cinity of the Euphrates, when they came to 
the assistance of Hadadezer king of Zobah— 
a defeat which cost them more than 20,000 
men, and which was followed by the tempo- 
rary subjection of Damascus to the Israelites; 
since “ David put garrisons in Syria of Da- 
mascus, and the Syrians became servants to 
David, and brought gifts’.’ This war is men- 
tioned not only by Eupolemus (27), who ap- 
pears to have been well acquainted with the 
Jewish Scriptures, but also by Nicolas of Da- 
mascus, the friend of Augustus Cesar, who 
clearly draws his history from the records of 
his native place. “After this,” says Nicolas, 
“ there was a certain Hadad, a native Syrian, 
who had great power: he ruled over Damas- 
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cus, and all Syria, except Phoenicia. He like- 
wise undertook a war with David, the king 
of Judea, and contended against him in a 
number of battles; in the last of them all— 
which was by the river Euphrates, and in 
which he suffered defeat—shewing himself a 
prince of the greatest courage and prowess” 
(28). This is a testimony of the same nature 
with those already adduced from Berosus and 
Manetho; it is a separate and independent 
notice of an event in Jewish history, which 
has come down to us from the other party 
in the transaction, with particulars not con- 
tained in the Jewish account, yet compatible 
with all that is so contained, and strictly cor- 
roborative of the main circumstances of the 
Hebrew narrative. 

The other wars of the son of Jesse were 
with enemies of inferior power and import- 
ance, as the Philistines, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Idumeans, and the Ama- 
lekites. EEupolemus mentions most of these 
successes (29); but otherwise we have no re- 
cognition of them by profane writers, which 
cannot be considered surprising, since there 
are no ancient histories extant wherein these 
nations are mentioned otherwise than inci- 
dentally. We have, however, one further point 
of contact between sacred and profane his- 
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tory at this period which is of considerable 
interest and importance, and which requires 
separate consideration. I speak of the con- 
nexion, seen now for the first time, between 
Judea and Pheenicia, which, separated by 
natural obstacles (30), and hitherto perhaps 
to some extent by intervening tribes, only 
began to hold relations with each other 
when the conquests of David brought Judea 
into a new position among the powers of 
these regions. It was necessary for the com- 
merce of Phoenicia that she should enjoy the 
friendship of whatever power commanded 
the great lines of inland traffic, which ran 
through Ccele-Syria and Damascus, by Ha- 
math and Tadmor, to the Euphrates (31). 
Accordingly we find that upon the “ esta- 
blishment” and “ exaltation” of David’s king- 
dom‘, overtures were at once made to him 
by the chief Phoenician power of the day ; 
and his goodwill was secured by benefits of 
the most acceptable kind—the loan of skilled 
artificers and the gift of cedar-beams “ in 
abundance*”’—after which a firm friendship 
was established between the two powers’, 
which continued beyond the reign of David 
into that of Solomon his son’. Now here it 
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is most interesting to see whether the He- 
brew writer has correctly represented the 
condition of Phoenicia at the time; whether 
the name which he has assigned to his Phoe- 
nician prince is one that Phoenicians bore or 
the contrary; and finally, whether there is 
any trace of the reign of this particular 
prince at this time. 

With regard to the first point, it is to be 
observed, that the condition of Phoenicia va- 
ried at different periods. While we seem to 
trace throughout the whole history a con- 
stant recognition of some one city as predo- 
minant among the various towns, if not as 
sovereign over them, we do not always find 
the same city occupying this position. In 
the most ancient times it is Sidon which 
claims and exercises this precedency and pre- 
eminence (32) ; in the later times the dignity 
has passed to Tyre, which is thenceforward 
recognised as the leading power. Homer 
implies (33), Strabo (34) and Justin (35) dis- 
tinctly assert the ancient superiority of Sidon, 
which was said to have been the primitive 
settlement, whence the remainder were de- 
rived. On the other hand, Dius (36) and 
Menander (37), who drew their Phoenician 
histories from the native records,’ clearly 
show that at a time anterior to David, Tyre 
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had become the leading state, which she con- 
tinued to be until the time of Alexander (38). 
The notices of Phoenicia in Scripture are 
completely in accordance with what we have 
thus gathered from profane sources. While 
Sidon alone appears to have been known to 
Moses’, and Tyre occurs in Joshua as a mere 
stronghold in marked contrast with imperial 
Sidon, (“great Zidon,” as she is called more 
than once*)—whose dominion seems to extend 
along the coast to Carmel (39), and certainly 
reaches inland as far as Laish°—in Samuel 
and Kings the case is changed ; Sidon has no 
longer a distinctive epithet*; and it is the 
“king of Tyre” who on behalf of his coun- 
trymen makes advances to David, and who 
is evidently the chief Phoenician potentate 
of the period. 

Further, when we look to the name borne 
by this prince—the first Phoenician men- 
tioned by name in Scripture— we are at once 
struck with its authentic character. That 
Hiram was really a Phoenician name, and 
one which kings were in the habit of bear- 
ing, is certain from the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions (40) and from Herodotus (41), as well 
as from the Phoenician historians, Dius and 
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Menander. And these last-named writers 
not only confirm the name as one which a 
king of Tyre might have borne, but shew 
moreover that it was actually borne by the 
Tyrian king contemporary with Solomon and 
David, of whom they relate circumstances 
which completely identify him with the 
monarch who is stated in Scripture to have 
been on such friendly terms with those 
princes. They do not indeed appear to have 
made any mention of David; but they spoke 
distinctly of the close connexion between 
Hiram and Solomon; adding facts, which, 
though not contained in Scripture, are re- 
markably in accordance with the sacred nar- 
rative. For instance, both Menander and 
Dius related that “hard questions” were sent 
by Solomon to Hiram to be resolved by him 
(42); while Dius added, that Hiram proposed 
similar puzzles to Solomon in return, which 
that monarch with all his wisdom was unable 
to answer (43). We may see in this narrative, 
not only a resemblance to the famous visit of 
the “ Queen of the South‘’,” who, “when she 
heard of the fame of Solomon, came to prove 
him with hard questions*;” but also an illus- 
tration of the statement that “all the earth 
sought to Solomon to hear his wisdom, which 
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God had put in his heart’” Again, Menan- 
der stated that Hiram gave his daughter in 
marriage to Solomon (44). This fact is not 
recorded in Scripture; but still it is illustra- 
tive of the statement that “ King Solomon 
loved many strange women, together with 
the daughter of Pharaoh, women of the Mo- 
abites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and 
Pttes . ee as And he had seven hundred 
wives, princesses ®.” One of these we may well 
conceive to have been the daughter of the 
Tyrian king. 

The relations of Solomon with Egypt have 
received at present but little illustration 
from native Egyptian sources. Our epitome 
of Manetho gives us nothing but a bare list 
of names at the period to which Solomon 
must belong; and the Egyptian monuments 
for the time are particularly scanty and in- 
significant (45). Moreover the omission of 
the Jewish writers to place on record the 
distinctive name of the Pharaoh whose 
daughter Solomon married, forbids his satis- 
factory identification with any special Egyp- 
tian monarch. Eupolemus indeed professed 
to supply this omission of the older histo- 
rians (46), and enlivened his history with 
copies of the letters which (according to him) 

f 1 Kings x. 24. & Ibid. xi. 1-3. 
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passed between Solomon and Vaphres or 
Apries, king of Egypt; but this name is 
clearly taken from a later portion of Egyp- 
tian history, and none at all similar to it is 
found either on the monuments or in the dy- 
nastic lists for the pericd. The Egyptian 
marriage of Solomon, therefore, and his 
friendly connexion with a Pharaoh of the 
21st dynasty, has at present no confirmation 
from profane sources, beyond that which it 
derives from Eupolemus; but the change in 
the relations between the two courts towards 
the close of Solomon’s reign, which is in- 
dicated by the protection extended to his 
enemy Jeroboam by a new king, Shishak, 
receives some illustration and confirmation 
both from the monuments, and from the na- 
tive historian. Shishak makes his appearance 
at a suitable point, so far as chronology is 
concerned (47), in the lists of Manetho, where 
he is called Sesonchis or Sesonchésis (48) ; 
and his name occurs likewise in the sculp- 
tures of the period under its Egyptian form 
of Sheshonk (49). The confirmation which 
the monuments lend to the capture of Jeru- 
salem by this king will be considered in the 
next Lecture. At present, we have only to 
note, besides the occurrence of the name at 
the place where we should naturally look for 
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it in the lists, the fact that it occurs at the 
commencement of a new dynasty—a dynasty 
furnished by a new city, and quite of a dif- 
ferent character from that preceding it— 
which would therefore be in no way con- 
nected with Solomon, and would not be 
unlikely to reverse the policy of the house 
which it had supplanted. 

The wealth and magnificence of Solomon 
; were celebrated by Eupolemus and Theophi- 
lus, the former of whom gave an elaborate 
account of the temple and its ornaments. 
As, however, these writers were merely well- 
informed Greeks who reported to their coun- 
trymen the ideas entertained of their history 
by the Jews of the 3rd and 4th century B.C., 
I forbear to dwell upon their testimonies. I 
shall therefore close here the direct confir- 
mations from profane sources of this portion 
of the Scripture narrative, and proceed to 
consider briefly some of the indirect points 
of agreement, with which this part of the 
history, like every other, abounds. 

First then, it may be observed, that the 
empire ascribed to David and Solomon, is 
an empire of evactly that kind which alone 
Western Asia was capable of producing, and 
did produce, about the period in question. 
The modern system of centralised organisa- 
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tion by which the various provinces of a vast 
empire are cemented into a compact mass, 
was unknown to the ancient world, and has 
never been practised by Asiatics. The satra- 
pial system of government, or that in which 
the provinces retain their individuality but 
are administered on a common plan by offi- 
cers appointed by the crown—which has pre- 
vailed generally through the East since the 
time of its first introduction—was the inven- 
tion of Darius Hystaspis. Before his time 
the greatest monarchies had a slighter and 
weaker organisation. They were in all cases 
composed of a number of separate kingdoms, 
each under its own native king; and the sole 
link uniting them together and constituting 
them an empire, was the subjection of these 
petty monarchs to a single suzerain (52). 
The Babylonian, Assyrian, Median, and Ly- 
dian, were all empires of this type — mon- 
archies, wherein a sovereign prince at the 
head ofa powerful kingdom was acknowledged 
as suzerain by a number of inferior princes, 
each in his own right sole ruler of his own 
country. And the subjection of the inferior 
princes consisted chiefly, if not solely, in two 
points; they were bound to render homage 
to their suzerain, and to pay him annually a 
certain stated tribute. Thus, when we hear 
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that “Solomon reigned over all the kingdoms 
from the river (Euphrates) unto the land of 
the Philistines and unto the border of 
Egypt’”—or again, that “he had dominion 
over all the region on this side the river, 
from Tiphsah (or Thapsacus on the Euphra- 
tes) to Azzah (or Gaza, the most southern of 
the Philistine towns), over all the kings on 
this side the river’’—and that “they brought 
presents'” —“a rate year by year*”—and 
“ served Solomon all the days of his life',’ we 
recognise at once a condition of things with 
which we are perfectly familiar from profane 
sources; and we feel that at any rate this 
account is in entire harmony with the poli- 
tical notions and practices of the day. 
Similarly, with respect to the buildings of 
Solomon, it may be remarked, that they ap- 
pear, from the description given of them in 
Kings and Chronicles, to have belonged ex- 
actly to that style of architecture which we 
find in fact to have prevailed over Western 
Asia in the earliest times, and of which we 
have still remains on the ancient sites of Ni- 
neveh, Susa, and Persepolis. The strong re- 
semblance in general structure and arrange- 
ment of the palace of Esar-haddon to that 
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which Solomon constructed for his own use, 
has been noticed by our great Mesopotamian 
excavator (53); and few can fail to see in the 
“house of the forest of Lebanon™,” with its 
five-and-forty cedar pillars forming the “ fo- 
rest” from which the palace derived its name, 
a resemblance to the remarkable structures 
at Susa and Persepolis, in each of which the 
pillars on which the entire edifice rested form 
a sort of forest, amounting in number to 
72. It is true that in the Persian buildings 
the columns are of stone; but this is owing 
to the advance of art. The great chambers 
in the Assyrian palaces had no stone columns, 
but are regarded by those who have paid 
most attention to the subject, as having had 
their roofs supported by pillars of cedar (54). 
Nor does the resemblance of which I am 
speaking consist only in the multiplicity of 
columns. The height of the Persepolitan 
columns, which is 44 feet (54), almost exactly 
equals the “30 cubits” of Solomon’s house; 
and there is even an agreement in the ge- 
neral character of the capitals, which has at- 
tracted notice from some who have written 
upon the history of art (56). 

Again, the copious use of gold in orna- 
mentation", which seems to moderns so im- 
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probable (57), was a practice known to the 
Phoenicians, the Assyrians, and the Baby- 
lonians (58). The brazen pillars, Jachin and 
Boaz, set up in the court of the temple’, re- 
call the pillar of gold which Hiram, accord- 
ing to Menander (59), dedicated in the tem- 
ple of Baal, and the two pillars which appear 
in the coins of Cyprus before the temple of 
the Phoenician Venus (60). The “throne of 
ivory?” has its parallel in the numerous ivory 
carvings lately brought from Mesopotamia, 
which in many cases have plainly formed the 
covering of furniture(61). The lions, which 
stood beside the throne‘, bring to our mind 
at once the lions’ feet with which Assyrian 
thrones were ornamented (62), and the gi- 
gantic sculptured figures which commonly 
formed the portals of the great halls. In 
these and many other points the state and 
character of art, which the Hebrew writers 
describe as existing in Solomon’s time, re- 
celves confirmation from profane sources, and 
especially from those remains of a time not 
long subsequent, which have been recently 
brought to light by the researches made in 
Mesopotamia. 

Once more—the agreement between the 
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character of the Phoenicians as drawn in 
Kings and Chronicles, and that which we 
know from other sources to have attached 
to them, is worthy of remark. ‘The wealth, 
the enterprise, the maritime skill, and the 
eminence in the arts, which were the leading 
characteristics of the Phoenicians in Homer’s 
time, are abundantly noted by the writers 
of Kings and Chronicles; who contrast the 
comparative ignorance and rudeness of their 
own nation with the science and “cunning” 
of their neighbours. “Thou knowest,” writes 
king Solomon to Hiram, “that there is not 
among us any that can skill to hew timber 
like the Sidonians’.” “Send me a man,” 
again he writes, “cunning to work in gold, 
and in silver, and in brass, and in iron, and 
in purple, and crimson, and blue, and that 
can skill to grave with the cunning men 
which are with me in Judah and in Jerusa- 
lem, whom David my father did provide’.” 
And the man sent, “a man of Tyre, a worker 
in brass, filled with wisdom, and under- 
standing, and cunning to work all works in 
brass, came to king Solomon, and wrought all 
his work'.’ So too when Solomon “ made a 
navy of ships in Ezion-geber, on the shore 
of the Red Sea,” Hiram “sent in the navy 
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his servants, shipmen that had knowledge of 
the sea, with the servants of Solomon".” It 
has been well remarked (62), that “we dis- 
cover the greatness of Tyre in this age, not 
so much from its own annals as from those 
of the Israelites, its neighbours.” The scanty 
fragments of the Phoenician history which 
alone remain to us are filled out and illus- 
trated by the more copious records of the 
Jews; which, with a simplicity and truthful- 
ness that we rarely meet with in profane 
writers, set forth in the strongest terms their 
obligations to their friendly neighbours. 

These are a few of the indirect points of 
agreement between profane history and this 
portion of the sacred narrative. It would be 
easy to adduce others (63); but since, within 
the space which an occasion like the present 
allows, it is impossible to do more than 
broadly to indicate the sort of evidence which 
is producible in favour of the authenticity of 
Scripture, perhaps the foregoing specimens 
may suffice. It only remains therefore to 
sum up briefly the results to which we seem 
to have attained. 

We have been engaged with a dark period 
—a period when the nations of the world 
had little converse with one another, when 
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civilisation was but beginning, when the 
knowledge of letters was confined within 
narrow bounds, when no country but Egypt 
had a literature, and when Egypt herself was 
in a state of unusual depression, and had 
little communication with nations beyond 
her borders. We could not expect to obtain 
for such a period any great amount of pro- 
fane illustration. Yet the Jewish history of 
even this obscure time has been found to 
present points of direct agreement with the 
Egyptian records, scanty as they are for it, 
with the Pheenician annals, with the traditions 
of the Syrians of Damascus, and with those 
of the early inhabitants of Northern Africa. 
It has also appeared that the Hebrew ac- | 
count of the time is in complete harmony 
with all that we otherwise know of Western 
Asia at the period in question, of its poli- 
tical condition, its civilisation, its arts and 
sciences, its manners and customs, its inha- 
bitants. Illustrations of these points have 
been furnished by the Assyrian inscriptions, 
the Assyrian and Persian palaces, the Phoe- 
nician coins and _ histories, and the earliest 
Greek poetry. Nor is it possible to produce 
from authentic history any contradiction of 
this or any other portion of the Hebrew re- 
cords. When such a contradiction has seemed 
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to be found, it has invariably happened that 
in the progress of historical enquiry, the au- 
thor from whom it proceeds has lost credit, 
and finally come to be regarded as an utter- 
ly untrustworthy authority (64). Internally 
consistent, externally resting upon contem- 
porary or nearly contemporary documents, 
and both directly and indirectly confirmed 
by the records of neighbouring nations, the 
Hebrew account of this time is entitled to 
be received as a true and authentic history 
on almost every ground upon which such a 
claim can be rested. It was then justly and 
with sufficient reason that the Proto-martyr 
in his last speech’, and the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, in his first public preaching as 
an Apostle”, assumed as certain the simple, 
literal, and historic truth of this portion of 
the sacred narrative. Through God’s good 
providence, there is no break in that historic 
chain, which binds the present with the past, 
the new covenant with the old, Christ with 
Moses, the true Israel with Abraham. A 
“dark age”—a time of trouble and confusion, 
undoubtedly supervened upon the establish- 
ment of the Israelites in Canaan; but amid 
the gloom the torch of truth still passed 
from hand to hand—prophets arose at inter- 
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vals—and the main events in the national 
life were carefully put on record. After- 
wards—from the time of Samuel—a more 
regular system was introduced ; events were 
chronicled as they occurred; and even the 
sceptic allows that “with the Books of Sa- 
muel, the history assumes an appearance far 
more authentic than that of the contempo- 
rary history of any other ancient nation(65).” 
This admission may well be taken to render 
any further argument unnecessary, and with 
it we may properly conclude this portion of 
our enquiry. 


LECTURE IV. 


1 KINGS XL 31, 32. 


And Ahijah said to Jeroboam, Take thee ten 
pieces: for thus saith the Lord, the God of 
Israel, Behold, I will rend the kingdom out 
of the hand of Solomon, and will give ten 
tribes to thee: but he shall have one tribe 
for my servant David’s sake. 


THE subject of the present Lecture will 
be the history of the chosen people from the 
separation of the two kingdoms by the suc- 
cessful revolt of Jeroboam, to the completion 
of the Captivity of Judah, upon the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, in the nineteenth year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon. The 
space of time embraced is thus a period of 
about four centuries. Without pretending 
to a chronological exactitude, for which our 
data are insufficient, we may lay it down as 
tolerably certain, that the establishment of 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah on 
the ruins of Solomon’s empire is an event 
belonging to the earlier half of the tenth 
century before our era; while the destruc- 
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tion of Jerusalem may be assigned with much 
confidence to the year B.C. 586. 

These centuries constitute a period £e- 
cond in importance to none of equal length. 
They comprise the great development, the 
decadence, and the fall of Assyria—the 
sudden growth of Media and Babylon— 
the Egyptian revival under the Psamme- 
tichi—the most glorious time of the Phe- 
nician cities—the rise of Sparta and Athens 
to preeminence in Greece—the foundation 
of Carthage and of Rome—and the spread 
of civilisation by means of the Greek and 
Pheenician colonies, from the Palus Meotis 
to the pillars of Hercules. Moreover, they 
contain within them the transition time of 
most profane history—the space within which 
it passes from the dreamy cloud-land of myth 
and fable into the sober region of reality 
and fact, exchanging poetic fancy for prosaic 
truth, and assuming that character of authen- 
ticity and trustworthiness, which is required 
to fit it thoroughly for the purpose where- 
to it is applied in these Lectures. Hence, 
illustrations of the sacred narrative, hitherto 
somewhat rare and infrequent, will now 
crowd upon us, and make the principal diffi- 
culty at the present stage that of selection. 

Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Phoenicia, Greece, 
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will vie with each other in offering to us 
proofs that the Hebrew records for this time 
contain a true and authentic account of the 
fortunes of the race; and instead of finding 
merely a few points here and there to illus- 
trate from profane sources, we shall now be 
able to produce confirmatory proof of almost 
every important event in the history. 

Before entering, however, on this branch 
of the enquiry, some consideration must be 
given to the character of the documents in 
which this portion of the history has come 
down to us, and to the confirmation which 
those documents obtain from other Books in 
the Sacred Canon. 

It was observed in the last Lecture, that 
the Books of Kings and Chronicles are com- 
pilations from State Papers preserved in the 
public archives of the Jewish nation (1), the 
authors of those papers being probably, in 
most cases, the Prophets in best repute at 
the time of their composition. This is par- 
ticularly apparent from the Second Book of 
Chronicles, where the author, besides citing 
in several places* “the Book of the Chroni- 
cles of the Kings of Israel and Judah,” par- 
ticularises no fewer than thirteen works of 

a 2 Chron. xvi. 113; xxv. 26; xxvii. 7; XXvill. 26; Xxxil. 32; 
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prophets, some of which he expressly states 
to have formed a portion of the general 
“ Book of the Chronicles’,” while most of 
the others may be probably concluded to 
have done the same. The Books of Samuel, 
of Nathan, and of Gad, the Prophecy of Ahi- 
jah the Shilonite, and the Visions of Iddo 
the seer, which are among the works quoted 
by the Chronicler, have been already no- 
ticed (2). To these must now be added, 
“the Book of Shemaiah the Prophet’,” “the 
Book of Iddo the seer, concerning genealo- 
gies 4,” “the Story or Commentary of the 
Prophet Iddo‘,” “the Book of Jehu the son 
of Hanani‘,” “the Acts of Uzziah by Isaiah®,” 
“the Vision of Isaiah*,’ and the book of 
“the Sayings of the Seersi”—all works which 
served as materials to the Chronicler, and to 
which he refers his readers. We found rea- 
son to believe, in the last Lecture, that our 
Book (or Books) of Samuel is the very work 
which the Chronicler quotes under the three 
names of the Book of Samuel, the Book of 
Nathan, and the Book of Gad. Similarly 
the Book of the Acts of Solomon! would seem 
to have been composed of a Book of Nathan, 


b 2 Chron. xx. 34; and xxxii. 32. —¢ Ibid. xii. t5. 4 Tbid. 
e Ibid. xili. 22. f Ibid. xx. 34. & Ibid. xxvi. 22. 
h Ibid. xxxii. 32. i Ibid. xxxiii. 19. i 1 Kings xi. qr. 
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a Book of Ahijah the Shilonite, and a por- 
tion of a Book of Iddo the seer®. And the 
Book, or rather the two Books(3), of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Judah, 
would appear to have been carried on in the 
same way; first, by Iddo, in his “ Story,” or 
“ Commentary ;” then by Jehu, the son of 
Hanani, in the Book which we are told was 
made to form a part of the Book of the 
Kings of Israel (4); and afterwards by other 
prophets and seers, among whom were cer- 
tainly Isaiah and Jeremiah. That Isaiah 
wrote the history of the reign of Uzziah is 
expressly stated’; and it is also said that his 
account of the acts of Hezekiah formed a 
portion of the Book of the kings of Ju- 
dah (5); besides which, the close verbal 
agreement between certain historical chap- 
ters in Isaiah and in Kings (6), would suffice 
to prove that this part of the state history 
was composed by him. A similar agree- 
ment between portions of Kings and of Je- 
remiah, leads to a similar conclusion with 
respect to that prophet (7). Thus Samuel, 
Gad, Nathan, Ahijah, Shemaiah, Iddo, Jehu, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and other prophets con- 
temporary with the events, are to be re- 
garded as the real authorities for the Jewish 


k 2 Chron. ix. 29. 1 Tbid. xxvi. 22. 
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history as it is delivered to us in Kings and 
Chronicles. “The prophets, who in their 
prophecies and addresses held forth to the 
people, not only the law as a rule and direc- 
tion, but also the history of the past as the 
mirror and example of their life, must have 
reckoned the composition of the theocratic 
history among the duties of the call given 
to them by the Lord, and composed accord- 
ingly the history of their time by noting 
down public annals, in which, without re- 
spect of persons, the life and conduct of the 
kings were judged and exhibited according 
to the standard of the revealed law (8).” 
With this judgment of a living German 
writer there is sufficient reason to concur ; 
and we may therefore conclude that the his- 
tory in Kings and Chronicles rests upon the 
testimony of contemporary and competent 
witnesses. 

The only objection of any importance that 
Rationalism makes to the conclusion which 
we have here reached, is drawn from the 
circumstances of the time when the books 
were composed ; which is thought to militate 
strongly against their having been drawn 
directly from the sources which have been 
indicated. The authority of the writers of 
these Books, we are told (9), “cannot have 
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been the official annals” of the kingdoms; 
for these must have perished at their de- 
struction, and therefore could not have been 
consulted by authors who lived later than 
the Captivity. It may be granted that the 
mass of the State Archives are likely to have 
perished with Samaria and Jerusalem, if we 
understand by that term the bulky docu- 
ments which contained the details of official 
transactions: but there is no more difficulty 
in supposing that the digested annals which 
the prophets had composed escaped, than 
there is in understanding how the Prophecy 
of Isaiah and the rest of the Sacred Volume 
were preserved. At any rate, if there be a 
difficulty, it is unimportant in the face of 
the plain and palpable fact, that the authors 
of the two Books speak of the annals as ex- 
isting, and continually refer their readers to 
them for additional information. However 
we may account for it, the “Books of the 
Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and Ju- 
dah,” the different portions of which had 
been written by the prophets above men- 
tioned, were still extant when the authors 
of Kings and Chronicles wrote their his- 
tories, having escaped the dangers of war, 
and survived the obscure time of the Capti- 
vity. It is not merely that the writers in 
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question profess to quote from them; but 
they constantly appeal to them as books the 
contents of which are well known to their 
own readers. 

The confirmation which the Books of 
Kings and Chronicles lend to each other, 
deserves some notice while we are engaged 
with this portion of the enquiry. Had the 
later composition uniformly followed, and, as 
it were, echoed the earlier, there would have 
been but little advantage in the double re- 
cord. We should then only have known 
that the author of the Book of Chronicles 
regarded the Book of Kings as authentic. 
But the Chronicler—I use the term in no 
offensive sense—does not seem really in 
any case merely to follow the writer of 
Kings(10). On the contrary, he goes straight 
to the fountain-head, and draws his mate- 
rials partly from the sources used by the 
earlier writer, partly (as it seems) from con- 
temporary sources which that writer had 
neglected. He is thus, throughout, a distinct 
and independent authority for the history of 
his nation, standing to the writer of Kings 
as Africanus stands to Eusebius, in respect 
of the history of Egypt (11). As the double 
channel by which Manetho’s Feyptian his- 
tory is conveyed to us, renders our hold 
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upon that history far more firm and secure 
than would have been the case, had we de- 
rived our knowledge of it through one chan- 
nel only; so the two parallel accounts, which 
we possess in Kings and Chronicles of the 
history of Solomon and his successors, give 
us a hold upon the original annals of this 
period which we could not have had other- 
wise. The Chronicler, while he declines to 
be beholden to the author of Kings for any 
portion of his narrative, and does not con- 
cern himself about apparent discrepancies 
between his own work and that of the 
earlier writer, confirms the whole general 
course of that writer’s history, repeating it, 
illustrating it, and adding to it, but never 
really differing from it, except in such mi- 
nute points as are readily explainable by 
slight corruptions of the text in the one case 
or the other (12). 

Further, the narrative contained in Kings 
and Chronicles receives a large amount of 
illustration, and so of confirmation, from the 
writings of the contemporary Prophets, who 
exhibit the feelings natural under the cir- 
cumstances described by the historians, and 
incidentally allude to the facts recorded by 
them. This point has been largely illus- 
trated by recent writers on the prophetical 
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Scriptures, who find the interpretation of 
almost every chapter “bound up with refer- 
ences to contemporary events political and 
social,’ and discover in this constant con- 
nexion at once a “source of occasional diffi- 
culty,” and a frequent means of throwing 
great additional light on the true meaning 
of the prophetical writers (13). The illus- 
tration thus afforded to prophecy by history 
is reflected back to history from prophecy ; 
and there is scarcely an event in the Jewish 
annals after the reign of Uzziah—which is 
the time of the earliest of the extant pro- 
phetical writings(14)—that is not illuminated 
by some touch from one prophet or another. 
To take the case of a single writer—Isaiah 
mentions the succession of Jewish kings from 
Uzziah to Hezekiah”, the alliance of Rezin, 
king of Syria, and Pekah, the son of Rema- 
liah, king of Israel, against Ahaz*, the deso- 
lation of their country which shortly follow- 
ed’, the plunder of Damascus, and the spoil- 
ing of Samaria at this time’, the name of 
the then high-priest4, the Assyrian conquests 
of Hamath, Aradus, and Samaria’, the close 


m Isaiah i. 1. a [bid. vil. 1, 2. © Ibid. verse 16. 
P Ibid. vin. 4. Compare 2 Kings xvi. 9. 
4 Ibid. verse 2. Compare 2 Kings xvi. 10-16, 
v Tbhid. x. g-t1. 
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connexion about this time of Egypt and 
Ethiopia’, the inclination of the Jewish mo- 
narchs to lean on Egypt for support against 
Assyria‘, the conquest by Sennacherib of the 
“fenced cities’ of Judah", the embassy of 
Rabshakeh*, the sieges of Libnah and La- 
chish”, the preparations of Tirhakah against 
Sennacherib*, the prayer of Hezekiah’, the 
prophecy of Isaiah in reply’, the destruction 
of Sennacherib’s host*, the return of Senna- 
cherib himself to Nineveh’, his murder and 
the escape of his murderers’, Hezekiah’s ill- 
ness and recovery‘, and the embassy sent to 
him by Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon‘; 
—he glances also at the invasion of Tiglath- 
Pileser, and the destruction then brought 
upon a portion of the kingdom of Israel’, at 
the oppression of Egypt under the Ethiopian 
yoke’, at the subjection of Judea to Assyria 
during the reign of Ahaz", and at many 
other events of less consequence. About 
half the events here mentioned are contained 
in the three historical chapters of Isaiah’, 


8 Tsaiah xx. 3-5. t Ibid. xxx, 2, 3, &c.; xxx1. 1-3. 

u [bid. xxxvi. 1. Vv Ibid. verses 2-22. Ww Ibid. xxxvii. 8. 

x Ibid. verse g. Y Ibid. verses 15-20. 2 Ibid. verses 22-35. 

a Ibid. verse 36. b Ibid. verse 37. ¢ Ibid. verse 38. 

@ Jbid, xxxviii. e bid. xxxix. 1, 2. f Ibid. ix. 1. 
& Ibid. xix. 4, &e. h bid. xiv. 24-28. 
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which are almost identical with three chap- 
ters of the second Book of Kings’: but the 
remainder occur merely incidentally among 
the prophecies; and these afford the same 
sort of confirmation to the plain narrative 
of Kings and Chronicles, as the Epistles of 
St. Paul have been shewn to furnish to the 
Acts (15). Jeremiah, Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Zephaniah, contain numerous allusions 
of a similar character, illustrative of the his- 
tory at this time and subsequently. Jere- 
miah, in particular, is as copious in notices 
bearing upon Jewish history for the time 
extending from Josiah to the Captivity, as 
Isaiah is for the reigns of Ahaz and Heze- 
kiah. 

Having thus briefly noticed the character 
of the documents in which this portion of 
the history has come down to us, and drawn 
attention to the weight of the scriptural evi- 
dence in favour of its authenticity, I proceed 
to the consideration of that point which is 
the special subject of these Lectures—the 
confirmation which this part of the narrative 
receives from profane sources. 

The separate existence of the two king- 
doms of Israel and Judah is abundantly con- 
firmed by the Assyrian inscriptions. Kings 


J Chaps. xviii. xix. and xx, 
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of each country occur in the accounts which 
the great Assyrian monarchs have left us of 
their conquests—the names being always ca- 
pable of easy identification with those re- 
corded in Scripture, and occurring in the 
chronological order which is there given (16). 
The Jewish monarch bears the title of “ King 
of Judah,” while his Israelitish brother is de- 
signated after his capital city; which though 
in the earlier times not called Samaria, is yet 
unmistakably indicated under the term Beth- 
Khumri (17), “the house or city of Omri,” 
that monarch having been the original founder 
of Samaria, according to Scripture“. 

The first great event in the kingdom of 
Judah after the separation from Israel, was 
the invasion of Judza by Shishak, king of 
Egypt, in the fifth year of Rehoboam.  Shi- 
shak came up against Jerusalem with “twelve 
hundred chariots and threescore thousand 
horsemen,” besides a host of footmen who 
were “ without number'.”’ He “took the 
fenced cities which pertained to Judah,” and 
was proceeding to invest the capital, when 
Rehoboam made his submission, delivered up 
the treasures of the temple, and of his own 
palace, and became one of the “servants” 
or tributaries of the Egyptian king™. This 


k r Kings xvi. 24. 12 Chron. xii. 3. m [bid. ver. 8. 
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success is found to have been commemorated 
by Shishak on the outside of the great tem- 
ple at Karnac; and here in a long list of 
captured towns and districts, which Shishak 
boasts of having added to his dominions, oc- 
curs the “Melchi Yuda,” or kingdom of Judah 
(18), the conquest of which by this king is thus 
distinctly noticed in the Egyptian records. 
About thirty years later Judeea was again 
invaded from this quarter. “ Zerah the 
Ethiopian,’ at the head of an army of “a 
thousand thousand*”—or a million of men— 
who were chiefly Ethiopians and Libyans°, 
made war upon Asa, and entering his king- 
dom at its south-western angle, was there 
met by the Jewish monarch and signally de- 
feated by him’. In this case we cannot ex- 
pect such a confirmation as in the last in- 
stance; for nations do not usually put on 
record their great disasters. It appears, how- 
ever, that at the time indicated, the king of 
Egypt was an Osorkon (19)—a name identi- 
cal in its root consonants with Zerach; and it 
appears also that Egypt continued to decline 
from this period till the time of Psammeti- 
chus, a natural result of such a disaster as 
that which befell the invading host. The only 
difficulty which meets us is the representation 
n 2 Chron. xiv. 9. © Ibid. xvi. 8. P Ibid. xiv. 12, 13. 
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of Zerah as an Ethiopian—a fact not at pre- 
sent confirmed by the monuments. Perhaps, 
though an Egyptian, he was regarded as an 
Ethiopian, because he ruled over Ethiopia, 
and because his army was mainly composed of 
meu belonging to that country. Or perhaps, 
though we have no positive evidence of this, 
he may have been really of Ethiopian ex- 
traction. Osorkon the Second, who is the 
natural contemporary of Asa, was not de- 
scended from the earlier kings of the dy- 
nasty. He was the son-in-law of his prede- 
cessor, and reigned in right of his wife. It 
is therefore not at all impossible that he may 
have been an Ethiopian by birth, and have 
ruled over both countries. 

In the succeeding generation, the records 
of the other kingdom present us with some 
points of contact between the Jewish and the 
Pheenician annals, in which again we have 
all the agreement that is possible. Ahab, king 
of Israel, is represented as having sought to 
strengthen himself in the position which his 
father had usurped, by a marriage with a 
foreign princess, and as having made choice 
for the purpose of “Jezebel, daughter of Eth- 
baal, king of the Zidonians?.” Here again 
not only have we a genuine Phoenician name, 
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but we have the name of a king, who 1s 
proved by the Tyrian history of Menander 
to have been seated upon the throne exactly 
at this time. Eithobalus, the priest of Ash- 
teroth (or Venus), who by the murder of his 
predecessor, Pheles, became king of Tyre, 
mounted the throne just fifty years after the 
death of Hiram, the contemporary of Solo- 
mon (20). Ahab mounted the throne of Is- 
rael 15 or 20 years later, and was thus the 
younger contemporary of Eithobalus, or Eth- 
baal, who continued to reign at ‘Tyre during 
a considerable portion of Ahab’s reign in 
Israel. The only objection that can be taken 
to this identity—which is generally allow- 
ed (21)—turns upon the circumstance that 
Eth-baal is called in Scripture, not king of 
Tyre, but “king of the Zidonians.” Sidon, 
it is probable, although a dependency of 
Tyre at this time, had her own line of kings; 
and if Eth-baal was one of these, the coin- 
cidence between his name and that of the 
reigning Tyrian monarch would be merely 
accidental, and the confirmation here sought 
to be established would fall to the ground. 
But the fact seems to be that the Jewish 
writers use the term “ Zidonians” in two 
senses, one specific, and the other generic,— 
sometimes intending by it the inhabitants of 
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Sidon alone, sometimes the Phcenicians gene- 
rally (22). And it is probably in this latter 
sense that the title “king of the Zidonians” 
is applied to the father of Jezebel. 

Menander also related that during the 
reign of Eth-baal, which (as we have seen) 
coincided in a great measure with that of 
Ahab in Israel, there was a remarkable 
drought, which continued in Pheenicia for 
the full space of a year (23). This drought 
is fairly connected with the still longer one 
in the land of Israel, which Elijah announced 
to Ahab’, and which led to the destruction of 
the priests of Baal upon mount Carmel *. 

The most remarkable feature in the ex- 
ternal history of Israel during the reign of 
Ahab, is the war which raged towards its 
close between the Israelites and the Syrians 
of Damascus. The power and greatness of 
the Damascene king, who bears the name of 
Ben-hadad, are very strikingly depicted. He 
comes against Samaria at the head of no 
fewer than thirty-two subject or confederate 
“kings*,” with “horses” and with “chariots*,” 
and a “great multitude*.” ‘Though defeated 
with great slaughter on his first attempt, he 
is able to bring into the field another army 

r 1 Kings xvii. 1. 8 Ibid. chap. xviii. t Tbid. xx. 1. 

u Thid. v Thid. verse 13. 
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of equal strength in the ensuing year”. The 
exact number of his troops is not mentioned, 
but it may be conjectured from the losses in 
his second campaign, which are said to have 
amounted to 127,000 men*. Even this enor- 
mous slaughter does not paralyse him: he 
continues the war for three years longer ; 
and in the third year fights the battle in 
which Ahab is slain’. Now, of this parti- 
cular struggle we have no positive confir- 
mation, owing to the almost total loss of 
the ancient Syrian records (24). But we 
have, in the cuneiform annals of an Assyrian 
king, a very curious and valuable confirma- 
tion of the power of Damascus at this time— 
of its being under the rule of a monarch 
named Ben-hadad, who was at the head of 
a great confederacy of princes, and who was 
able to bring into the field year after year 
vast armies, with which he repeatedly en- 
gaged the whole force of Assyria. We have 
accounts of three campaigns between the 
Assyrians on the one side, and the Syrians, 
Hittites, Hamathites, and Phoenicians, united 
under the command of Ben-hadad, upon the 
other (25), in which the contest is maintained 
with spirit, the armies being of a large size, 


wo. Wings xx. 25. x Tbid. verses 28 and 29. 
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and their composition and character such as 
we find described in Scripture (26). 

The same record further verifies the his- 
torical accuracy of the Books of Kings, by a 
mention of Hazael as king of Damascus im- 
mediately after Ben-hadad (27), and also by 
the synchronism which it establishes between 
this prince and Jehu, who is the first Israelite 
king mentioned by name on any Inscription 
hitherto discovered. Jehu appears by the 
monument in question to have submitted 
himself to the great Assyrian conqueror (28); 
and it may be suspected that from this date 
both the Jewish and the Israelitish kings 
held their crowns as fiefs dependent on the 
will of the Assyrian monarch, with whom it 
formally lay to “confirm” each new prince 
“in his kingdom’.” 

A break now occurs in the series of pro- 
fane notices, which have extended, without 
the omission of a generation, from the time 
of David to that of Jehu. During the cen- 
tury which follows on the death of that 
monarch we are able to adduce from pro- 
fane sources no more than one or two doubt- 
ful illustrations of the Sacred Narrative. 
Here, however, it is to be remarked, that the 
absence of profane confirmation is coincident 
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with, and must fairly be regarded as result- 
ing from, a want of sufficient materials. 
There is a great dearth of copious Assyrian 
inscriptions from the time of the monarch 
who made Jehu tributary to that of the 
Tiglath-Pileser of Scripture (29). For this 
time too the Tyrian records are an absolute 
blank (30), while the Egyptian are but little 
better; and moreover there seems to have 
been no political contact between these coun- 
tries and Palestine during the period in ques- 
tion. We cannot therefore be surprised at 
the deficiency here noted; nor would it be 
right to view it as having the slightest tend- 
ency to weaken the force of our previous rea- 
soning. 

The Hebrew annals touch no foreign coun- 
try, of which we have any records at all, from 
the time of Jehu to that of Menahem. In 
the reign of this latter prince occurs the first 
direct mention of Assyria as a power actively 
interfering in Palestine, and claiming and 
exercising political influence. We are told 
that in the reign of Menahem, “ Pul, the king 
of Assyria, came up against the land; and 
Menahem gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him, to 
confirm the kingdom in his hand*.” There 


* 2 Kings xv. 19. 
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is some difficulty in identifying the Assyrian 
monarch here mentioned, who not only took 
this large tribute, but (as appears from Chro- 
nicles”) led a portion of the nation into cap- 
tivity. In the Hebrew Scriptures he ap- 
pears as Pul, or rather Phul; and this is also 
the form of the name which the Armenian 
Eusebius declares to have been used by Po- 
lyhistor (31), who followed Berosus; but in 
the Septuagint he is called Phaléch, or Pha- 
lds (82), a form of which the Hebrew word 
seems to be an abbreviation. The Assyrian 
records of the time present us with no name 
very close to this; but there is one which 
has been read variously as Phal-lukha, Vud- 
lukha, and Iva-lush, wherein it is not impro- 
bable that we may have the actual appella- 
tion of the Biblical Phul, or Phaloch. The 
annals of this monarch are scanty; but in 
the most important record which we possess 
of his reign, there is a notice of his having 
taken tribute from Beth-Ahwimyri, or Samaria, 
as well as from Tyre, Sidon, Damascus, Idu- 
mea, and Philistia (33). Neither the name 
of the Israelitish king, nor the amount of his 
tribute, is mentioned in the Assyrian record ; 
but the amount of the latter, which may to 
many appear excessive, receives illustration, 
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and a certain degree of confirmation, from a 
fact which happens to be recorded on the 
monument—namely, that the Assyrian mon- 
arch took at this time from the king of 
Damascus a tribute considerably greater than 
that which, according to the author of Kings, 
he now exacted from Menahem. From Me- 
nahem he received 1000 talents of silver; but 
from the Damascene king the tribute taken 
was 2300 of such talents, together with 3000 
talents of copper, forty of gold, and 5000 of 
some other metal (34). 

The expedition of Pul against Menahem 
is followed by a series of attacks on the in- 
dependence of the two kingdoms, which 
cause the sacred history to be very closely 
connected, for the space of about a century, 
with the annals of Assyria. The successors 
of Pul are presented to us by the Biblical 
writers, apparently in a continuous and un- 
interrupted line—Tiglath-Pileser, Shalmane- 
ser, Sargon, Sennacherib, and Esar-haddon 
all of them carrying their arms into Pales- 
tine, and playing an important part in the 
history of the favoured race. It happens 
most fortunately (may we not say, providen- 
tially ?) that records of all these monarchs— 
the greatest which Assyria produced—have 
been recovered ; and these in some cases are 
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sufficiently full to exhibit a close agreement 
with the sacred narrative, while throughout 
they harmonise with the tenor of that narra- 
tive, only in one or two cases so differing from 
the Hebrew text as to cause any difficulty. I 
shall proceed to exhibit this agreement with 
the brevity which my limits necessitate, before 
noticing the confirmation which this portion 
of the history derives also from the Egyptian 
and Babylonian records. 

The chief events related of Tiglath-Pileser 
in Scripture are his two invasions of Israel— 
once when he “took Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Ha- 
zor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land 
of Naphtali, and carried them captive to As- 
syria°;” and again, when he came at the in- 
vitation of Ahaz, and not only chastised Pe- 
kah, but “took Damascus, and slew Rezin“.” 
Of the first of these two campaigns we have 
no profane confirmation; but some account 
of the second is given in an Assyrian frag- 
ment, where Tiglath-Pileser speaks of his 
defeating Rezin, and capturing Damascus, 
and also of his taking tribute from the king 
of Samaria. The monarch indeed from whom 
he takes the tribute is called Menahem, in- 
stead of Pekah; and this constitutes a dis- 
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crepancy—the first that we have found— 
between the Assyrian and the Hebrew re- 
cords: but the probability is that Pekah is 
intended, and that the official who composed, 
or the workman who engraved, the Assyrian 
document made a mistake in the name (35). 
Tiglath-Pileser is also stated in Scripture 
to have been visited at Damascus by the 
Jewish king, Ahaz; and the result of this 
visit was that Ahaz set up a new altar in the 
temple at Jerusalem, according to the pat- 
tern of an altar which he had seen at Da- 
mascus’, It has been generally supposed 
that this altar was Syrian (36); and its esta- 
blishment has been connected with the pas- 
sage in Chronicles, where Ahaz is said to 
have “sacrificed to the gods of Damascus, 
which smote him*;” but few things can be 
more improbable than the adoption of the 
gods of a foreign nation at the moment when 
they had been proved powerless. The strange 
altar of Ahaz was in all probability not Syrian, 
but Assyrian; and its erection was in accord- 
ance with an Assyrian custom, of which the 
Inscriptions afford abundant evidence—the 
custom of requiring from the subject nations 
some formal acknowledgment of the gods and 
worship of the sovereign country (37). 


a 2 Kings xvi, 10-16, © 2 Chron. xxviii. 23. 
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The successor of Tiglath-Pileser seems to 
have been Shalmaneser—a king, whose mili- 
tary exploits in these regions were celebrated 
by Menander in his history of Tyre (38). 
He appears, from the narrative in Kings, to 
have come up twice against Hoshea, the last 
king of Israel—on the first occasion merely 
enforcing the tribute which was regarded as 
due, but on the second proceeding to ex- 
tremities, in order to punish Hoshea for con- 
tracting an alliance with Egypt, laying siege 
to Samaria, and continuing to prosecute the 
siege for the space of three years. The re- 
cords of Shalmaneser have been so mutilated 
by his successors, that they furnish only a 
very slight confirmation of this history. The 
name of Hoshea, however, king of Samaria, 
is found in an inscription, which has been 
with reason assigned to Shalmaneser (39) ; 
and though the capture of Samaria is claimed 
by his successor, Sargon, as an exploit of his 
own in his first year (40), yet this very claim 
confirms the Scriptural account of Shalma- 
neser’s commencing the siege, which began 
three years before the captures; and it is 
easily brought into harmony with the Scrip- 
tural account of the actual capture, either by 
supposing that Sargon claimed the success as 


f 2 Kings xvii. 3 and 5. & Ibid. and xviii. g, 10. 
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falling into his own reign, (which had then 
begun at Nineveh), though Shalmaneser was 
the real captor; or by regarding (as we are 
entitled to do) the king of Assyria, who is 
said to have taken Samaria in the Book of 
Kings, as a distinct person from the king who 
commenced the siege (41). 

Of Shalmaneser’s successor, Sargon, Scrip- 
ture contains but one clear historic notice. 
In the 20th chapter of Isaiah, we are told 
that “in the year that Tartan came unto 
Ashdod, (when Sargon, the king of Assyria, 
sent him,) and fought against Ashdod, and 
took it”,” certain directions were given by 
the Lord to the prophet. It was formerly 
supposed that Sargon was another name for 
one of the Assyrian monarchs mentioned in 
the Book of Kings (42); but since the dis- 
covery that the king of Assyria, who built 
the great palace at Khorsabad, actually bore 
this appellation, which continued to attach 
to its ruins until the Arab conquest (43), it 
has been generally admitted that we have in 
Isaiah a reference to an Assyrian ruler dis- 
tinct from all those mentioned in Kings, and 
identical with the Khorsabad monarch, who 
was the father of Sennacherib. Now of this 
monarch we find it related in his annals 


h Isaiah xx, 1. 
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that he made war in Southern Syria, and 
took Ashdod (44). Thus the sole fact which 
Scripture distinctly assigns to the reign of 
Sargon is confirmed by the native records; 
which likewise illustrate the two or three 
other facts probably intended to be assigned 
to him by the sacred writers. Isaiah appa- 
rently means Sargon in the 4th verse of his 
20th chapter, when he prophesies that “the 
king of Assyria shall lead away the Egypt- 
ians prisoners, and the Ethiopians captives, 
young and old, naked and barefoot, even 
with their buttocks uncovered, to the shame 
of Egypt.” If this be allowed, we obtain 
a second illustration of Sargon’s reign from 
the monuments; which represent him as 
warring with Egypt, and forcing the Pha- 
raoh of the time to become his tributary, 
and which also show that Egypt was at this 
time in just that close connexion with Ethi- 
opia (45) which the prophet’s expressions in- 
dicate’. Again, if we may presume that 
Sargon is intended by the king of Assyria 
who took Samaria‘, and carried the Israelites 
away captive“; then there is derivable from 
the monuments a very curious illustration of 
the statement of Scripture, that the monarch, 


i Isaiah xx. 3 and 4. j 2 Kings xvii. 6, 
k Tbid. xviii. rr. 
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who did this, placed his captives, or at least 
a portion of them, “in the cities of the 
Medes’.” For Sargon seems to have been 
the first Assyrian monarch who conquered 
Media; and he expressly relates that, in 
order to complete its subjection, he founded 
there a number of cities, which he planted 
with colonists from other portions of his do- 
minions (46). 

The Assyrian monarch who appears in 
Scripture as most probably the successor of 
Sargon is Sennacherib, whom the monuments 
show to have been his son. Two expeditions 
of this prince against Hezekiah are related; 
and each of them receives a very striking 
confirmation from a profane source. The sa- 
cred writers tell us that on the first occasion, 
Hezekiah having thrown off the allegiance™ 
which the kings of Judah appear to have paid 
to Assyria at least from the time of Ahaz’ 
message to Tiglath-Pileser®, “ Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, came up against all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and took them: and Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, sent to the king of As- 
syria to Lachish, saying, ‘I have offended ; 
return from me: that which thou puttest 
upon me, I will bear and the king of As- 
syria appointed unto Hezekiah, king of Ju- 


1 9 Kings xviii. rs. m [bid. xvii. 7. 2 Ibid. xvi. 7. 
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dah, three hundred talents of silver and 
thirty talents of gold°.’” The annals of Sen- 
nacherib contain a full account of this cam- 
paign. “And because Hezekiah, king of 
Judah,” says Sennacherib, “ would not submit 
to my yoke, I came up against him, and by 
force of arms and by the might of my power 
I took forty-six of his strong fenced cities ; 
and of the smaller towns which were scat- 
tered about, I took and plundered a count- 
less number. And from these places I cap- 
tured and carried off as spoil 200,150 people, 
old and young, male and female, together 
with horses and mares, asses and camels, 
oxen and sheep, a countless multitude. And 
Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, 
his capital city, like a bird in a cage, build- 
ing towers round the city to hem him in, 
and raising banks of earth against the gates, 
so as to prevent escape... Then upon this 
Hezekiah there fell the fear of the power of 
my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs 
and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty ta- 
lents of gold, and eight hundred talents of 
silver, and divers treasures, a rich and im- 
mense booty... All these things were brought 
to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govern- 


° 2 Kings xviii. 13,14. Compare Isaiah xxxvi. 1, and 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 1-8. 
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ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of 
tribute, and as a token of his submission to 
my power (47).” It is needless to particu- 
larise the points of agreement between these 
narratives. The only discrepancy is in the 
amount of the silver which Sennacherib re- 
ceived; and here we may easily conceive, 
either that the Assyrian king has exagger- 
ated, or that he has counted, in a portion of 
the spoil, while the sacred writer has merely 
mentioned the sum agreed to be paid as tri- 
bute (48). 

The second expedition of Sennacherib into 
Syria seems to have followed very shortly 
upon the first. In neither case was Judea 
the sole, or even the main object of attack. 
The real purpose of both expeditions was to 
weaken Egypt; and it was by his Egyptian 
leanings that Hezekiah had provoked the 
anger of his suzerain’. No collision appears to 
have taken place on this second occasion be- 
tween the Assyrians and the Jews. Heze- 
kiah was threatened; but before the threats 
could be put in execution, that miraculous 
destruction of the Assyrian host was effected 
which forms so striking a feature of this por- 
tion of the sacred narrative. “The angel of 
the Lord went out, and smote in the camp 


P 2 Kings xviii. 21 and 24. 
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of the Assyrians” (which was at Libnah, on 
the borders of Egypt) “an hundred four- 
score and five thousand; and when they 
arose early in the morning, they were all 
dead corpses‘.” It has been generally seen 
and confessed, that the marvellous account 
which Herodotus gives of the discomfiture of 
Sennacherib by Sethds (49) is the Egyptian 
version of this event, which was (naturally 
enough) ascribed by that people to the inter- 
position of its own divinities. 

The murder of Sennacherib by two of his 
sons", though not mentioned in the Assyrian 
Inscriptions, (which have never been found 
to record the death of a king,) appears to 
have been noticed by Berosus; from whom 
were derived in all probability the brief allu- 
sions to the event which are met with in the 
tragments of Alexander Polyhistor and Aby- 
denus (49). The escape of the murderers 
into Armenia® is in harmony with what is 
known of the condition of that country at 
the time; for it appears as an independent 
state generally hostile to the Assyrian mon- 
archs, in the cuneiform records of this 
period (50); and it is further perhaps worthy 
of remark, that the Armenian traditions 
spoke distinctly of the reception of the two 

a 2 Kings xix. 35. r Ibid. verse 37. s Ibid. 
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refugees, and of the tracts respectively as- 
signed to them (51). 

Esarhaddon is distinctly stated in Serip- 
ture to have been the son and successor of 
Sennacherib*. As usual, the monuments are 
in complete accordance (52). Esarhaddon 
every where calls himself the son of Sen- 
nacherib; and there is no appearance in the 
native records of any king having intervened 
between the two (53). The events belong- 
ing to the reign of Esarhaddon, which are in- 
troduced by the sacred writers into their nar- 
rative, are but few. As his father was contem- 
porary with Hezekiah, we naturally regard 
him as falling into the time of Manasseh; and 
it has therefore been generally felt that he 
should be the king of Assyria, whose cap- 
tains “took Manasseh among the thorns, and 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to 
Babylon*.” The monuments confirm the 
synchronism which Scripture implies, by dis- 
tinctly mentioning “ Manasseh, king of Ju- 
dah,” among the tributaries of Esarhad- 
don (54); and though no direct confirmation 
has as yet been found of the captivity and 
restoration of the Jewish monarch, yet the 
narrative contains an incidental allusion 


t 2 Kings xix. 37. Compare Isaiah xxxvii. 38. 
wo 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11, 
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which is in very remarkable harmony with 
the native records. One is greatly surprised 
at first hearing that the generals of an As- 
syrian king, on capturing a rebel, carried him 
to Babylon instead of Nineveh—one is almost 
inclined to suspect a mistake. ‘ What has a 
king of Assyria to do with Babylon?’ one na- 
turally asks. The reply is, that Esarhaddon, 
and he only of all the Assyrian kings, actually 
was king of Babylon—that he built a palace, 
and occasionally held his court there (55)— 
and that consequently a captive was as likely 
to be brought to him at that city as at the 
metropolis of Assyria Proper. Had the nar- 
rative fallen under the reign of any other 
Assyrian monarch, this explanation could not 
have been given; and the difficulty would 
have been considerable. Occurring where 
it does, it furnishes no difficulty at all, but 
is one of those small points of incidental 
agreement which are more satisfactory to a 
candid mind than even a very large amount 
of harmony in the main narrative. 

With Esarhaddon the notices of Assyria in 
the sacred history come to an end. Assyria 
herself shortly afterwards disappears (56) ; 
and her place is taken by Babylon, which 
now for the first time becomes a great con- 
quering power. This transfer of empire is 
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abundantly confirmed by profane authori- 
ties (57); but, as the historical character of 
the Biblical narrative in this respect has al- 
ways been allowed, it is unnecessary in this 
place to dwell upon it. I proceed to consi- 
der the agreement between the sacred nar- 
rative and the native Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian records during the later times of the 
Hebrew monarchy. 

Egyptian and Jewish history touch at four 
points during this period. Hoshea, the con- 
temporary of Shalmaneser, makes a treaty 
with So, king of Egypt’, shortly before the 
capture of Samaria, or about the year B.C. 
725. Sennacherib, not very long after- 
wards, on attacking the dependencies of 
Egypt, learns that Tirhakah, king of the 
Ethiopians, is gathering together an army to 
oppose him”. Nearly a century later, Pha- 
raoh-Necho invades Judea, defeats and kills 
the Jewish king Josiah, presses forward to 
the Euphrates, takes Carchemish and Jeru- 
salem, leads Jehoahaz the son of Josiah into 
captivity, and establishes his dominion over 
the whole of Syria; but is shortly afterwards 
defeated by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby- 
lon, and dispossessed of all his conquests*. 


v 2 Kings xvii. q. W Ibid. xix. g. 
x Tbid. Xxill. 29-355; xxiv. 7. Compare 2 Chron. xxxv. 20. 
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Finally, about twenty years after this, Pha- 
raoh-Hophra is spoken of as encouraging the 
Jews to resist Nebuchadnezzar, and threat- 
ened with the wrath of that monarch, into 
whose hands it is said he will be delivered’. 

Here then, within about 140 years, we have 
the names of four kings of Egypt, one of 
whom is also the sovereign of Cush or Ethi- 
opia. Let us see whether the Egyptian an- 
nals recognise the monarchs thus brought 
under our notice. 

Neither Manetho nor the monuments pre- 
sent us with any name which at all closely 
resembles the word “So.” If however we look 
to the Hebrew literation of that name, we 
shall find that the word is written with three 
letters, which may be (and probably are) all 
consonants. They may be read as 8, V, H; 
and the name of the monarch thus desig- 
nated may most properly be regarded as 
Seveh (58). Now a king of the name of 
Sevech, or Sevechus, appears in the proper 
place in Manetho’s lists; and the monu- 
ments show that two monarchs, (who seem 
to have been a father and a son), Shebek I. 
and Shebek IL., ruled Egypt about this 
period (59). The former of the two is fa- 
miliar to us under the name (which Hero- 


y Jerem. xliv. 30; xlvi. 13-26. 
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dotus assigns to him) of Sabaco (60); and it 
is probably this prince of whom the Hebrew 
writer speaks. The fact that he came into 
contact with Assyria is confirmed by the dis- 
covery of his seal at Koyunjik; it had pro- 
bably been affixed to a treaty which, in con- 
sequence of his machinations, he had been 
forced to make with the triumphant Assyrian 
monarch (61). 

Tirhakah, who appears as king of the 
Ethiopians, yet at the same time as protector 
of Egypt, in the second Book of Kings, is 
manifestly the Tarcus or Taracus of Mane- 
tho (62), the Tearchon of Strabo (63), and 
the Tehrak of the monuments (64). He 
succeeded the second Shebek, and is proved 
by his remains to have been king of both 
countries, but to have held his court in 
Ethiopia. 

In the Pharaoh-Necho of Kings and Jere- 
miah’, it is impossible not to recognise the 
famous Egyptian monarch whom Manetho 
calls Nechao (65), Herodotus Neco (66), and 
the monuments Neku (67), the son and suc- 
cessor of the first Psammetichus. The in- 
vasion of Syria by this prince, and his defeat 
of the Syrians in a great battle, are attested 
by Herodotus; who only commits a slight 


z Jerem. xlvi. 2-12. 
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and very venial error, when he makes Mag- 
dolum instead of Megiddo the scene of the 
encounter (68). It has been usual to regard 
Herodotus as also confirming the capture 
of Jerusalem by Necho (69); but too much 
uncertainty attaches to the presumed iden- 
tity of Cadytis with the Jewish capital, to 
make it wise that much stress should be laid 
on this imagined agreement (70). We may 
with more confidence appeal for a confirma- 
tion of this fact, and of the captivity of Je- 
hoahaz, to the fragments of Manetho, who is 
reported both by Africanus and by Eusebius 
to have mentioned these Egyptian successes 
COL): 

Not less certain and unmistakable is the 
identity of the Scriptural Pharaoh-Hophra 
with Manetho’s Uaphris, Herodotus’s Apries, 
and the monumental Haifra-het or Haifra 
(72). Egyptian chronology makes this prince 
contemporary with Nebuchadnezzar (73); and 
if we may trust the abstracts which Eusebius 
and Africanus profess to give of Manetho, 
that writer mentioned the flight of the Jews 
into Egypt upon the destruction of their 
city, and their reception by Uaphris or Ho- 
phra (74). The miserable end of Hophra, 
predicted by Jeremiah, is related from 
Egyptian traditions by Herodotus; and 
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though it may be doubted whether his ac- 
count of the occurrence is in its minuter 
circumstances altogether correct (75), yet at 
any rate the facts of the deposition and exe- 
cution of the Egyptian king must be ac- 
cepted on his testimony; and these are the 
facts which especially illustrate the state- 
ments of Scripture. 

Babylonian and Jewish history come into 
contact only at two points in the period 
under consideration. We are told that in 
the reign of Hezekiah Merodach-baladan, 
king of Babylon, sent letters and a present 
to that prince, partly because he had heard 
that he was sick*, partly because he wished 
to enquire concerning the wonder that had 
been done in the land’, when the shadow 
went back ten degrees on the dial of Ahaz. 
The name of Merodach-Baladan does not at 
first sight appear to be contained in the au- 
thentic list of Babylonian kings preserved 
to us in Ptolemy. But it is probable that 
the king in question does really occur in that 
list under the appellation of Mardoc-empad, 
or Mardoc-empal (76); and there is abundant 
evidence from the inscriptions, not only of the 
existence of such a monarch, but of his having 
been contemporary with the Jewish king in 


a 2 Kings xx. 12. b 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
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whose reign his embassy is placed (77). The 
fact of the embassy—which seems improbable 
if we only know the general condition of Ba- 
bylon at the period to have been one of sub- 
jection to Assyria—becomes highly probable 
when we learn—both from Berosus (78) and 
the monuments (79)—that there was a fierce 
and bitter hostility between Merodach- Bala- 
dan and the Assyrian monarchs, from whose 
oppressive yoke he more than once freed his 
country. The ostensible motive of the em- 
bassy—to enquire about an astronomical 
marvel—is also highly probable in the case 
of a country where astronomy held so high 
a rank, where the temples were observatories, 
and the religion was to a great extent astral 
(80). 

About a century later, Babylon is found 
in the Scripture history to have succeeded to 
the position and influence of Assyria over Pa- 
lestine, and we have a brief relation, in Jere- 
miah, Ezekiel, and Kings, of several campaigns 
conducted by Nebuchadnezzar in these re- 
gions. Profane accounts are in accordance. 
The reconquest of Syria and Palestine from 
Necho by Nebuchadnezzar, which is men- 
tioned by Jeremiah’, and glanced at in Kings‘, 
was related at length by Berosus (81): his 


¢ Jerem. xlvi. 1-12. @ 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 
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prolonged siege of Tyre, which is spoken of 
by Ezekiel*, was attested by the Tyrian his- 
torians, who said that it lasted thirteen years 
(82); while his destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem, and his deportation of vast bodies 
of Jewish captives, were noticed by the na- 
tive historian, who said that the captives 
were settled in convenient places in Baby- 
lonia (83). As the rest of the acts of Nebu- 
chadnezzar fall into our next period, the 
present review here comes to an end, and we 
may now close this portion of the enquiry 
with a brief summary of the evidence ad- 
duced in the course of it. 

The period with which we have been deal- 
ing is one of comparative light. We possess, 
it is true, no continuous history of it besides 
that which the Sacred Volume furnishes; 
but we have abstracts of the writings of Be- 
rosus and Manetho, which contained the 
annals of Egypt and of Babylon during the 
space; we have considerable fragments of 
the Tyrian histories of the time; and in the 
latter portion of it we begin to enjoy the 
advantage of those investigations which the 
inquisitive Greeks pushed into the antiqui- 
ties of all the nations wherewith they be- 
came acquainted. Above all, we possess the 


e Ezek. xxix. 18. 
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contemporary records—often in a very co- 
pious form—of all the great Assyrian mo- 
narchs whose reigns fell within the period 
in question, while we derive likewise a cer- 
tain amount of information from the monu- 
ments of Egypt. All these sources have been 
examined, and all have combined to confirm 
and illustrate the Scriptural narrative at al- 
most every point where it was possible—or 
at any rate where it was probable—that they 
would have a bearing upon it. The result 
is a general confirmation of the entire body 
of leading facts—minute confirmation occa- 
sionally—and a complete absence of any 
thing that can be reasonably viewed as seri- 
ous discrepancy. A few difficulties—chiefly 
chronological (84)—meet us; but they are 
fewer in proportion than are found in the 
profane history of almost any remote period ; 
and the faith must be weak indeed to which 
they prove a stumblingblock. Generally, 
throughout this whole period, there is that 
“admirable agreement,” which Niebuhr ob- 
serves upon towards its close (85), between 
the profane records and the accounts of Scrip- 
ture. We have not for the most part by any 
laboured efforts to harmonise the two—their 
accord is patent and striking; and is suffi- 
ciently exhibited by a mere juxtaposition 
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of passages. The monarchs themselves, the 
order of their names, their relationship where 
it is indicated, their actions so far as they 
come under notice, are the same in both the 
Jewish and the native histories; which pre- 
sent likewise, here as elsewhere, numerous 
points of agreement, connected with the geo- 
graphy, religion, and customs of the various 
nations (86). As discovery proceeds, these 
points of agreement are multiplied ; obscuri- 
ties clear up; difficulties are solved; doubts 
vanish. It is only where profane records are 
wanting or scanty, that the Sacred Narrative 
is unconfirmed and rests solely upon its own 
basis. Perhaps a time may come when through 
the recovery of the complete annals of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Babylon, we may obtain for the 
whole of the Sacred History that sort of 
illustration, which is now confined to certain 
portions of it. God, who disposes all things 
“after the counsel of his own will'”’ and who 
has given to the present age such treasures 
of long buried knowledge, may have yet 
greater things in store for us, to be brought 
to light at His own good time. When the 
voice of men grows faint and feeble, then 
the very “stones” are made to “cry out®.” 
“ Blessed be the name of God for ever and 


f Eph. i. rr. © Luke xix. yo. 
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ever; for wisdom and might are his... He 
revealeth the deep and secret things: He 


knoweth what is in the darkness, and the 
light dwelleth with Him?.” 


h Dan, ii. 20, 22. 
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PSALM CXXXVII. 1—4. 


By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
We hanged our harps upon the willows in 
the midst thereof. For they that carried us 
away captive required of us a song: and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, 
saying, ‘Sing us one of the songs of Zion. 
How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land ? 


WE are brought now by the course of our 
enquiry to the fourth and closing period of 
the Old Testament History—a period which 
subdivides itself into two portions offering a 
marked contrast to each other, the time of 
the Captivity, or servitude in Babylon, and 
the time of the Return, or gradual re-esta- 
blishment of the Jews in their own country. 
From the direct historical writings of the 
chosen people the former time is omitted. 
The harp of the Historic Muse refuses to 
sound during this sad season; and it would 
form a blank in the Hebrew annals, did we 
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not possess in the writings of one of the Pro- 
phets a personal narrative, which to some ex- 
tent fills up the gap left between Kings and 
Ezra. Conformably with a custom which 
we find also in Isaiah and Jeremiah, Daniel 
combines history with prophecy, uniting in a 
single book the visions wherewith he was fa- 
voured and an account of various remarkable 
events which he witnessed. He does not, 
however, confine himself strictly to the pre- 
cedent which those writers had set him; but, 
as if aware that on him had devolved the 
double office of Prophet and Historian, and 
that future ages would learn the circum- 
stances of this period from his pen only, he 
gives to the historical element in his work 
a marked and very unusual prominence. 
Hence we are still able to continue through 
the period in question the comparison (in 
which we have been so long engaged) be- 
tween the History of the Jews as delivered 
by their own writers and the records of those 
nations with which they came in contact. 

If the book of Daniel be a genuine work, 
the narrative which it contains must possess 
the highest degree of historical credibility. 
The writer claims to be a most competent 
witness. He represents himself as having 
lived at Babylon during the whole duration 
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of the Captivity, and as having filled situa- 
tions of the highest trust and importance 
under the Babylonian and Medo-Persic mon- 
archs. Those who have sought to discredit 
the Book, uniformly maintain that it is spu- 
rious, having been composed by an_ unin- 
spired writer, who falsely assumed the name 
of an ancient prophet (1),—or, according to 
some, of a mythic personage (2),—but who 
lived really under Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
supposed proof of this last assertion is the 
minuteness and accuracy of the predictions, 
which tally so exactly with the known course 
of history, that it is said they must have 
been written after the events had happened. 
This objection, which was first made in the 
3rd century of our era by the heathen writer 
Porphyry (3), has been revived in modern 
times, and is become the favourite argument 
of the Rationalists (4), with whom Prophecy 
means nothing but that natural foresight 
whereby the consequences of present facts 
and circumstances are anticipated by the 
prudent and sagacious. I shall not stop at 
this time to examine an argument which can 
only persuade those who disbelieve in the 
prophetic gift altogether (5). Suffice it to 
observe, that the Book of Daniel, like the 
books of Ezra and Jeremiah, is written partly 
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in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee, which pe- 
culiarity may fairly be said to fix its date to 
the time of the Captivity (6): and that it was 
translated into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, more than 70 years before the 
accession of Epiphanes (7). There is there- 
fore every reason to believe that it belongs 
to the age in which it professes to have been 
composed; while no sufficient ground has 
been shewn for doubting that its writer was 
the Daniel whose history it records (8)—the 
prince (9), whose extraordinary piety and 
wisdom were commended by his contempo- 
rary, Ezekiel* (10). 

The authenticity of the narrative has been 
denied on the ground that it is irreconcilable 
with what we know of profane history. Ac- 
cording to De Wette, the book of Daniel is 
full of “historical inaccuracies, such as are 
contained in no other prophetical book of 
the Old Testament” (11). These pretended 
inaccuracies will best be considered in con- 
nexion with that general comparison of the 
sacred narrative with the profane records of 
the period in question, on which (in pursu- 
ance of the plan uniformly adopted through- 
out these Lectures) we have now to enter. 

The fundamental fact of the time—the 
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Captivity itself—is allowed on all hands to 
admit of no reasonable doubt. Not only do 
we find, from the monuments of the Assyrian 
kings (12) and the subsequent history of 
Persia (13), that such transfers of whole po- 
pulations were common in the East in ancient 
times ; but we have the direct evidence of 
Josephus to the fact, that Berosus mentioned 
the carrying off of the Jews by Nebuchad- 
nezzar and their settlement in parts of Baby- 
Jonia. Profane evidence, however, on this 
point is unnecessary; since it cannot be 
thought that any people would have invented 
a tale with regard to themselves which re- 
dounded so little to their credit, and from 
which it was impossible that they could gain 
any advantage. 

The character of Nebuchadnezzar, the length 
of his reign, and the fact of his having uttered 
prophecies, are points in which there is a re- 
markable agreement between the sacred record 
and profane authorities. The splendour and 
magnificence which this prince displayed, his 
military successes, his devotion to his gods,and 
the pride which he took in adorning Babylon 
with great buildings, are noted by Berosus 
and Abydenus (15); the latter of whom has 
a most curious passage, for the preservation 
of which we are indebted to Eusebius, on the 
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subject of his having been gifted with pro- 
phetic powers. “The Chaldzans relate,” says 
Abydenus, “that, after this, Nebuchadnezzar 
went up to his palace, and being seized with 
a divine afflatus, prophesied to the Babylonians 
the destruction of their city by the Medes and 
Persians, after which he suddenly disappeared 
from among them (16).” The details are in- 
correct; but it is at least remarkable that 
the particular prince, who alone, of all the 
heathen monarchs with whom the Jews were 
brought into contact, is said in Scripture to 
have had the future made known to him by 
God’, is also the only one of those persons 
who is declared to have had the prophetic 
gift by a profane writer. 

The length of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign is 
stated without any variety by Berosus, Poly- 
histor, and Ptolemy (17), at 43 years. The 
Babylonian monuments go near to prove the 
same; for the 42nd year of Nebuchadnezzar 
has been found on a clay tablet (18). Here 
Scripture is in ewact accordance; for as the 
first year of Evil-Merodach, the son and suc- 
cessor of Nebuchadnezzar, is the 37th of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin who was taken to 
Babylon in Nebuchadnezzar’s eighth year", 

® Dan. ii. 28-9. ¢ 2 Kings xxv. 27; Jer. lii. 31. 
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it is evident that just 43 years are required 
for the reign of the great Chaldean mon- 
arch (19). This agreement, moreover, is 
incidental; for Evil-Merodach is not said in 
Scripture to have been the successor of Ne- 
buchadnezzar: we only know this fact from 
profane sources. 

It has been maintained that the book of 
Daniel misrepresents the condition of Baby- 
lonia under Nebuchadnezzar (20); the points 
to which objection is especially taken being 
the account given of the Babylonian wise 
men, the admission of Daniel among them, 
and the apparent reference to something like 
a satrapial organisation of the empire (21). 
With respect to the first point, it would really 
be far more reasonable to adduce the descrip- 
tions in question as proof of the intimate 
knowledge which the writer possessed of the 
condition of learning among the Babylonians, 
than to bring them forward as indications of 
his ignorance. The wise men are designated 
primarily by a word which exactly suits the 
condition of literature in the time and coun- 
try—a word derived from the root cheret, 
which means “a graving tool,” exactly the 
instrument wherewith a Babylonian ordina- 
rily wrote (22). They are also termed Chas- 
dim or Chaldeans, whereby a knowledge is 
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shewn beyond that of the earlier prophets— 
a knowledge of the fact that the term “Chal- 
dean” was not properly applied to the whole 
nation, but only to a learned caste or class, 
the possessors of the old wisdom, which was 
written in the Chaldzan tongue (23). 

The objection raised to the admission of 
Daniel among the “wise men,” is based on 
the mistaken notion that they were especially 
a priestly caste, presiding over the national 
religion; whereas the truth seems to be that 
they were a learned class, including the 
priests, but not identical with them, and cor- 
responding rather to the graduates of a uni- 
versity than to the clergy of an establish- 
ment (24). Into such a class foreigners, and 
those of a different religion, might readily be 
admitted. 

With respect to what has been called the 
“satrapial organisation” of the empire under 
Nebuchadnezzar‘, (and again under Darius 
the Mede‘’,) it is to be observed in the first 
place, that nothing like a general organisation 
of the kind is asserted. We are told of cer- 
tain “rulers of provinces,” who were sum- 
moned to worship the golden image set up 
in the plain of Dura*; and we find that 

e Dan. iii. 2, &e. ' Tbid. vi. 1, &c. 
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Judea itself, after the revolt of Zedekiah, 
was placed under a “ governor.” But the 
latter case was exceptional, being consequent 
upon the frequent rebellions of the Jewish 
people: and in the former we are probably 
to understand the chiefs of districts in the 
immediate vicinity of Babylonia, who alone 
would be summoned on such an occasion— 
not the rulers of all the conquered nations 
throughout the empire. Further, we must 
remark, that the system of Babylonian ad- 
ministration is but very little known to us; 
and that it may to some extent have been sa- 
trapial. Berosus, at any rate, speaks expressly 
of “the Satrap appointed by Nabopolassar to 
govern Phoenicia, Ceele-Syria,and Egypt” (25); 
and it is not impossible that Darius Hystaspis, 
who is usually regarded as the inventor of the 
system, may have merely enlarged a practice 
begun by the Babylonians (26). 

There is thus no ground for the assertion 
that the general condition of Babylonia under 
Nebuchadnezzar is incorrectly represented in 
the book of Daniel. Daniel’s representation 
agrees sufficiently with the little that we 
know of Babylon at this time from any au- 
thentic source (27), and has an internal har- 
mony and consistency which is very striking. 


h 2 Kings xxv. 22. Compare Jerem. xl. and xli. 
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We may therefore resume our comparison 
of the particulars of the civil history, as it is 
delivered by the sacred writers, and as it has 
come down to us from the Babylonians them- 
selves. 

Berosus appears to have kept silence on 
the subject of Nebuchadnezzar’s mysterious 
malady. I cannot think, with Hengsten- 
berg (28), that either he or Abydenus intended 
any allusion to this remarkable fact in the 
accounts which they furnished of his decease. 
It was not to be expected that the native 
writer would tarnish the glory of his coun- 
try’s greatest monarch by any mention of an 
affliction which was of so strange and de- 
basing a character. Nor is it at all certain 
that he would be aware of it. As Nebuchad- 
nezzar outlived his affliction, and was again 
“established in his kingdom’,” all monu- 
ments belonging to the time of his malady 
would have been subject to his own revision ; 
and if any record of it was allowed to descend 
to posterity, care would have been taken that 
the truth was not made too plain, by couch- 
ing the record in sufficiently ambiguous 
phraseology. Berosus may have read, with- 
out fully understanding it,a document which 
has descended to modern times in a tolerably 
complete condition, and which seems to con- 

i Dan. iv. 36. 
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tain an allusion to the fact that the great 
king was for a time incapacitated for the dis- 
charge of the royal functions. In the inscrip- 
tion known as the “Standard Inscription” of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the monarch himself relates, 
that during some considerable time—four 
years apparently—all his great works were at 
a stand—*he did not build high places—he 
did not lay up treasures—he did not sing 
the praises of his Lord, Merodach—he did 
not offer him sacrifice—he did not keep up 
the works of irrigation” (29). The cause of 
this suspension, at once of religious worship 
and of works of utility, is stated in the docu- 
ment in phrases of such obscurity as to be 
unintelligible; until therefore a better expla- 
nation is offered, it cannot but be regarded 
as at least highly probable, that the passage 
in question contains the royal version of that 
remarkable story with which Daniel con- 
cludes his notice of the great Chaldean 
sovereign. 

For the space of time intervening between 
the recovery of Nebuchadnezzar from his 
affliction and the conquest of Babylon by 
the Medo-Persians, which was a period of 
about a quarter of a century, the Biblical 
narrative supplies us with but a single fact 
—the release from prison of Jehoiachin by 
Evil-Merodach in the year that he ascended 
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the throne of his father. It has been already 
remarked that the native historian agreed 
exactly in the name of this prince and the 
year of his accession ; he added, (what Scrip- 
ture does not expressly state,) that Evil-Me- 
rodach was Nebuchadnezzar’s son (30). With 
regard to the character of this monarch, there 
seems at first sight to be a contrast between 
the account of Berosus and the slight indica- 
tions which the Scripture narrative furnishes. 
Berosus taxes Evil-Merodach with intemper- 
ance and lawlessness (31); Scripture relates 
that he had compassion on Jehoiachin, re- 
leased him from prison, and “ spake kindly 
unto him?”—allowed him the rank of king 
once more, and made him a constant guest 
at his table, thus treating him with honour 
and tenderness during the short remainder 
of his life. Perhaps to the Babylonians such 
a reversal of the policy pursued by their great 
monarch appeared to be mere reckless “ law- 
lessness ;” and Evil-Merodach may have been 
deposed, in part at least, because of his de- 
parture from the received practice of the 
Babylonians with respect to rebel princes. 
The successor of this unfortunate king was 
his brother-in-law, Neriglissar; who, although 
not mentioned in Scripture as a monarch, has 
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been recognised among the “ princes of the 
king of Babylon*” by whom Nebuchadnezzar 
was accompanied in his last siege of Jerusa- 
lem. A name there given, Nergal-shar-ezar, 
corresponds letter for letter with that of a 
king whose remains are found on the site of 
Babylon (32), and who is reasonably identi- 
fied with the Neriglissar of Berosus and the 
Nerigassolassar of Ptolemy’s Canon. More- 
over, the title of “ Rab-Mag,” which this per- 
sonage bears in Jeremiah, is found attached 
to the name of the Babylonian monarch in 
his brick legends (33)—a coincidence of that 
minute and exact kind which is one of the 
surest indications of authentic history 

Of the son of Neriglissar, who was a mere 
child, and reigned but a few months, Serip- 
ture certainly contains no trace. Whether 
his successor, the last native king of the Ca- 
non, whose name is there given as Nabona- 
dius, and who appears elsewhere as Naban- 
nidochus, Nabonnedus, or Labynetus (34)— 
whether this monarch has a place in the 
Scriptural narrative or no, has long been a 
matter of dispute among the learned. That 
there is no name in the least resembling Na- 
bonadius in the Bible, is granted. But it has 
been by many supposed that that prince must 
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be identical with Daniel’s Belshazzar (35) — 
the last native ruler mentioned in Scripture. 
The great diversity, however, of the two 
names, coupled with the fact that in every 
other case of a Semitic monarch—whether 
Assyrian or Babylonian—the Hebrew repre- 
sentative is a near expression of the vernacu- 
lar term, has always made this theory unsa- 
tisfactory; and Rationalists, finding no better 
explanation than this of the acknowledged 
difficulty (36), have been emboldened to de- 
clare that Daniel’s account of Belshazzar is a 
pure invention of his own, that it contradicts 
Berosus, and is an unmistakable indication of 
the unhistorical character which attaches to 
the entire narrative (37). It was difficult to 
meet the arguments of these objectors in for- 
miner times. Not only could they point to the 
want of confirmation by any profane writer 
of the name Belshazzar, but they could urge 
further “ contradictions.” Berosus, they could 
say, made the last Babylonian monarch ab- 
sent from the city at the time of its capture 
by the Persians. He spoke of him as taken 
prisoner afterwards at Borsippa, and as then 
not slain, but treated with much kindness by 
Cyrus. Thus the two narratives of the fall 
of Babylon appeared to be wholly irrecon- 
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two falls of Babylon, to escape the seem- 
ing contrariety (38). But out of all this 
confusion and uncertainty a very small 
and simple discovery, made a few years 
since, has educed order and harmony in a 
very remarkable way. It is found that Nabo- 
nadius, the last king of the Canon, associated 
with him on the throne during the later 
years of his reign his son, Bil-shar-uzur, and 
allowed him the royal title (39). There can 
be little doubt that it was this prince who 
conducted the defence of Babylon, and was 
slain in the massacre which followed upon 
the capture ; while his father, who was at the 
time in Borsippa, surrendered, and experi- 
enced the clemency which was generally 
shewn to fallen kings by the Persians. 

If it be still objected that Belshazzar is, in 
Scripture, not the son of Nabonadius, but of 
Nebuchadnezzar’, and of the Nebuchadnezzar 
who carried off the sacred vessels from Baby- 
lon”, it is enough to reply, first that the word 
“son” is used in Scripture not only in its pro- 
per sense, but also as equivalent to “grand- 
son,” or indeed any descendant (40) ; and se- 
condly, that Bil-shar-uzur (or Belshazzar) may 
easily have been Nebuchadnezzar’s grandson, 
since his father may upon his accession have 
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married a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
Belshazzar may have been the issue of this 
marriage (41). A usurper in those days com- 
monly sought to strengthen himself in the 
government by an alliance with some prin- 
cess of the house, or branch, which he dis- 
possessed. 

There still remains one historical difficulty 
in the book of Daniel, which modern research 
has not yet solved, but of which Time, the 
great discoverer, will perhaps one day bring 
the solution. We can only at present indulge 
in conjectures concerning “ Darius the Mede,” 
who “took the kingdom” after Belshazzar 
was slain®. He has been identified with As- 
tyages (42), with Cyaxares, a supposed son of 
Astyages (43), with Neriglissar (44), and with 
Nabonadius (45); but each of these supposi- 
tions has its difficulties, and perhaps it is the 
most probable view that he was a viceroy set 
up by Cyrus, of whom there is at present no 
trace in profane history (46). 

The fact of the sudden and unexpected 
capture of Babylon by a Medo-Persic army 
during the celebration of a festival, and of the 
consequent absorption of the Babylonian into 
the Medo-Persic Empire, is one of those ma- 
nifest points of agreement between Scripture 
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and profane authors(47) which speak for them- 
selves, and on which all comment would be 
superfluous. The administration of the realm 
after the conquest by “the law of the Medes 
and Persians which altereth not®,” is at once 
illustrative of that unity of the two great Arian 
races which all ancient history attests (48), 
and in harmony with that superiority of law 
to the king’s caprice, which seems to have 
distinguished the Persian from most Oriental 
despotisms (49). With respect to the “ satra- 
pial organisation of the Empire,” which is 
again detected in Daniei’s account of the 
reign of Darius the Mede (50), and which is 
supposed to have been transferred to this 
time from the reign of Darius Hystaspis by 
an anachronism, it may be observed, that the 
“120 princes” which “ it pleased Darius to 
set over the kingdom’,” are not satraps, per- 
haps not even provincial governors at all, but 
rather a body of councillors resident in or 
near the capital, and accustomed to meet to- 
gether‘, to advise the monarch. It is a mis- 
take to suppose that Darius the Mede, like 
the Ahasuerus of Esther, with whom he has 
been compared (51), rules over the East ge- 
nerally. He “was made king over the realm 
of the Chaldeans*’—that is, he received from 
oDan.vi. 8. P Ibid. ver.1. a Thid.ver.4to 6. * Ibid. ix. 1. 
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Cyrus, the true conqueror of Babylon, the 
kingdom of Babylonia Proper, which he held 
as a fief under the Medo-Persic Empire. 
The 120 princes are either his council, or at 
the most provincial governors in the compa- 
ratively small kingdom of Babylon; and the 
coincidence (if such it is to be considered) 
between their number and that of the 127 
provinces of Ahasuerus, extending from Ethi- 
opia to India’, is purely accidental. There 
is no question here of the administration of 
an Empire, but only of the internal regula- 
tions of a single province. 

We have now reached the time when the 
Captivity of Judah approached its close. “In 
the first year of Darius, the son of Ahasuerus, 
of the seed of the Medes*,” Daniel, who na- 
turally counted the Captivity from the time 
when he was himself carried off from Jeru- 
salem", perceiving that the period fixed by 
Jeremiah for the restoration of the Jews to 
their own land approached, “set his face to 
seek by prayer and supplications, with fast- 
ings, and sackcloth, and ashes‘,’ that God 
would “turn away his fury and anger from 
Jerusalem,’ and “cause his face to shine 
upon his sanctuary*,” and “do, and defer 
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not’. It is evident therefore that, according 
to the calculations of Daniel, a space little 
short of 70 years had elapsed from the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem in the reign of Jehoiakim 
to the first year of Darius the Mede. The close 
agreement of this chronology with the Baby- 
lonian is very remarkable. It can be clearly 
shewn from a comparison of Berosus with 
Ptolemy’s Canon, that, according to the reck- 
oning of the Babylonians, the time between 
Nebuchadnezzar’s first conquest of Judea in 
the reign of Jehoiakim and the year following 
the fall of Babylon, when Daniel made his 
prayer, was 68 years (52), or two years only 
short of the seventy which had been fixed by 
Jeremiah as the duration of the Captivity. 

Attempts have been made to prove a still 
more exact agreement (53); but they are un- 
necessary. Approximate coincidence is the 
utmost that we have any right to expect be- 
tween the early chronologies of different na- 
tions, whose methods of reckoning are in 
most cases somewhat different ; and in the 
present instance the term of seventy years, 
being primarily a prophetic and not an his- 
toric number, is perhaps not intended to be 
exact and definite (54). 

The restoration of the Jews to their own 
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land, and their fortunes till the reform of 
Nehemiah, are related to us in the three his- 
torical books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther ; 
and receive illustration from the prophecies 
of Zechariah, Haggai, and Malachi. The 
generally authentic character of the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah has never been ques- 
tioned. They disarm the Rationalist by the 
absence from them of any miraculous, or even 
any very marvellous features; and the humble 
and subdued tone in which they are written, 
the weakness and subjection which they con- 
fess, mark in the strongest possible way the 
honesty and good faith of their composers. 
Under these circumstances the question of 
their genuineness becomes one of minor im- 
portance. If the relations are allowed to be 
true, it is of little consequence who was their 
author. I see, however, no reason to doubt 
that in the main the two books are the works 
of the individuals whose names they bear in 
the Septuagint and in our own Version. 
That some portions of the book of Ezra were 
written by Ezra, and that Nehemiah wrote 
the greater part of the book of Nehemiah, is 
allowed even by De Wette; who has not (I 
think) shewn sufficient ground for question- 
ing the integrity of either composition (55), 
unless in respect of a single passage. The 
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genealogy of the high priests in the twelfth 
chapter of Nehemiah? is a later addition to 
the book, which cannot have been inserted 
into it before the time of Alexander (56). It 
stands to the rest of Nehemiah as the genea- 
logy of the Dukes of Edom* stands to Gene- 
sis, or that of the descendants of Jechoniah? 
to the rest of Chronicles (57). But apart 
from this passage there is nothing in Ne- 
hemiah which may not have been written by 
the cupbearer of Artaxerxes Longimanus ; 
while in Ezra there is absolutely nothing at 
all which may not easily have proceeded 
from the pen of the “ready scribe” who was 
in favour with the same monarch. It is 
objected that the book sometimes speaks of 
Ezra in the third, sometimes in the first 
person ; and concluded from this fact that 
he did not write the parts in which the third 
person is used (58). But the examples of 
Daniel (59) and Thucydides (60) are sufficient 
to shew that an author may change from the 
one person to the other even more than once 
in the course of a work; and the case of 
Daniel is especially in point, as indicating 
the practice of the period. The same irregu- 
larity (it may be remarked) occurs in the 
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Persian inscriptions (61). It belongs to the 
simplicity of rude times, and has its parallel 
in the similar practice found even now in the 
letters of uneducated persons. 

If then the books of Ezra and Nehemiah 
are rightly regarded as the works of those per- 
sonages, they will possess the same high degree 
of historical credibility as the later portions 
of the Pentateuch. Ezra and Nehemiah 
were chief men in their nation—the one 
being the ecclesiastical, the other the civil 
head ; and they wrote the national history of 
their own time, for which they are the most 
competent witnesses that could possibly have 
come forward. Ezra, moreover, resembles 
Moses in another respect: he not only gives 
an account of his own dealings with the Jew- 
ish people, but prefaces that account by a 
sketch of their history during a period with 
which he was personally unacquainted. As 
this period does not extend further back than 
about 80 years from the time when he took 
the direction of affairs at Jerusalem (62), and 
as the facts recorded are of high national im- 
portance, they would deserve to be accepted 
on his testimony, even supposing that he 
obtained them from mere oral traditions, 
according to the Canons of historical credi- 
bility which have been laid down in the 
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first Lecture (63). Ezra’s sketch, however, 
(as many commentators have seen,) bears 
traces of having been drawn up from con- 
temporary documents (64); and we may 
safely conclude, that the practice of “ noting 
down public annals,’ which we have seen 
reason to regard as a part of the prophetic 
office under the Kings (65), was revived on 
the return from the Captivity, when Haggai 
and Zechariah may probably have discharged 
the duty which at an earlier period had been 
undertaken by Jeremiah and Isaiah. 

While the historical authority of the books 
of Ezra and Nehemiah is recognised almost 
universally, that of Esther is impugned by a 
great variety of writers. Niebuhr’s rejection 
of this book has been already noticed (66). 
De Wette regards it as “consisting of a string 
of historical difficulties and improbabilities, 
and as containing a number of errors in re- 
gard to Persian customs (67).” Qidera, Mi- 
chaelis, Corrodi, Bertholdt, and others, throw 
more or less doubt upon its authenticity (68). 
The Jews, however, have always looked upon 
it, not only as a true and authentic history, 
but asa book deserving of special honour (69) ; 
and it seems impossible to account for its in- 
troduction into their Canon on any other 
ground than that of its historic truth. The 
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feast of Purim, which the Jews still celebrate, 
and at which the book of Esther is always read, 
must be regarded as sufficiently evidencing the 
truth of the main facts of the narrative (70) ; 
and the Jews would certainly never have at- 
tached to the religious celebration of that fes- 
tival the reading of a document from which the 
religious element is absent, or almost absent 
(71), had they not believed it to contain a 
correct account of the details of the trans- 
action. Their belief constitutes an argument 
of very great weight ; to destroy its force 
there is needed something more than the ex- 
hibition of a certain number of “difficulties 
and improbabilities,” such as continually 
present themselves to the historic student 
in connexion even with his very best mate- 
rials (72). 

The date and author of the book of Esther 
are points of very great uncertainty. The 
Jews in general ascribe it to Mordecai; but 
some say that it was written by the High 
Priest, Joiakim ; while others assign the 
composition to the Great Synagogue (78). 
It appears from an expression at the close 
of the ninth chapter—* And the decree of 
Esther confirmed these matters of Purim, and 
it was written in the book”*—that the whole 
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affair was put on record at once; but “the 
book” here spoken of is probably that “ book 
of the Chronicles of the kings of Media and 
Persia *,” which had been mentioned more 
than once in the earlier part of the narra- 
tive’. ‘To this work the actual writer of our 
book of Esther—whoever he may have been 
—evidently had access; and it is a reason- 
able supposition that in the main he follows 
his Persian authority. Hence probably that 
omission of the name of God, and of the dis- 
tinctive tenets of the Israelites, which has 
been made an objection by some to the ca- 
nonicity of this book (74). 

We have now to examine the narrative 
contained in Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
by the light which profane history throws 
on it, more particularly in respect of those 
points which have been illustrated by recent 
discoveries. 

There are probably few things more sur- 
prising to the intelligent student of Scripture 
than the religious tone of the proclamations 
which are assigned in Ezra to Cyrus, Darius, 
and Artaxerxes. “The Lord God of heaven,” 
says Cyrus, “hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and he hath charged me to build 
him an house at Jerusalem, which is in Ju- 
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dah. Who is there among you of all his 
people? His God be with him, and let him 
go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and 
build the house of the Lord God of Israel 
(he is the God) which is in Jerusalem'’.” “I 
make a decree,” says Darius, “ that these men 
be not hindered...that which they have need 
of...for the burnt-offerings of the God of 
heaven...let it be given them day by day 
without fail; that they may offer sacrifices 
of sweet savours unto the God of heaven, 
and pray for the life of the king and of his 
sons®.” “ Artaxerxes, king of kings,” writes 
that monarch, “ unto Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven, perfect 
peace, and at such a time...Whatsoever is 
commanded by the God of heaven, let it be 
diligently done for the house of the God of 
heaven; for why should there be wrath against 
the realm of the king and his sons®?” ‘Two 
things are especially remarkable in these 
passages—first, the strongly marked religious 
character, very unusual in heathen docu- 
ments; and secondly, the distinctness with 
which they assert the unity of God, and 
thence identify the God of the Persians with 
the God of the Jews. Both these points re- 
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ceive abundant illustration from the Persian 
cuneiform inscriptions, in which the recogni- 
tion of a single supreme God, Ormazd, and 
the clear and constant ascription to him of 
the direction of all mundane affairs, are 
leading features. In all the Persian monu- 
ments of any length, the monarch makes the 
acknowledginent that “Ormazd has bestowed 
on him his empire” (75). Every success that 
is gained is “by the grace of Ormazd.” The 
name of Ormazd occurs in almost every other 
paragraph of the Behistun inscription. No 
public monuments with such a_ pervading 
religious spirit have ever been discovered 
among the records of any heathen nation 
as those of the Persian kings; and through 
all of them, down to the time of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, the name of Ormazd stands alone and 
unapproachable, as that of the Supreme Lord 
of earth and heaven. The title “ Lord of 
Heaven,” which runs as a sort of catchword 
through these Chaldee translations of the 
Persian records, is not indeed in the cunei- 
form monuments distinctly attached to him 
as an epithet; but the common formula 
wherewith inscriptions open sets him forth as 
“the great God Ormazd, who gave both earth 
and heaven to mankind” (76). 

Tt is generally admitted that the succession 
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of the Persian kings from Cyrus to Darius 
Hystaspis is correctly given in Ezra (77). 
The names of the two intermediate monarchs 
are indeed replaced by others—and it is diffi- 
cult to explain how these kings came to be 
known to the Jews as Ahasuerus and Arta- 
xerxes, Instead of Cambyses and Smerdis (78) 
—but the exact agreement in the number of 
the reigns, and the harmony in the chrono- 
logy(79) have caused it to be almost universally 
allowed that Cambyses and Smerdis are in- 
tended. Assuming this, we may note that 
the only Persian king who is said to have 
interrupted the building of the temple is 
that Magian monarch, the Pseudo-Smerdis, 
who was opposed to the pure Persian reli- 
gion, and who would therefore have been 
likely to reverse the religious policy of his 
predecessors. The Samaritans “ weakened 
the hands of the people of Judah and troubled 
them in building'” during the reigns of Cyrus 
and Cambyses; but it was not till the letter 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis was received, that 
“the work of the house of God ceased!.” 
The same prince, that is, who is stated in 
the inscriptions to have changed the religion 
of Persia (80), appears in Ezra as the oppo- 
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nent of a religious work, which Cyrus had 
encouraged, and Cambyses had allowed to 
be carried on. 

The reversal by Darius of the religious 
policy of the Magian monarch, and his recur- 
rence to the line of conduct which had been 
pursued by Cyrus, as related in Ezra, har- 
monises completely with the account which 
Darius himself gives of his proceedings soon 
after his accession. “I restored to the people,” 
he says, “the religious worship, of which the 
Magian had deprived them. As it was before, 
so I arranged it” (81). Of course, this passage 
refers primarily to the Persian Court religion, 
and its re-establishment in the place of Ma- 
gism as the religion of the state; but sucha 
return to comparatively pure principles would 
involve a renewal of the old sympathy with 
the Jews and with the worship of Jehovah. 
Accordingly, while the letter of the Magus‘ 
is devoid of the slightest reference to religion, 
that of Darius exhibits—as has been already 
shewn—the same pious and reverential spi- 
rit, the same respect for the God of the Jews, 
and the same identification of Him with the 
Supreme Being recognised by the Persians, 
which are so prominent in the decree of Cy- 
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rus. Darius is careful to follow in the foot- 
steps of the great founder of the monarchy, 
and under him “the house of God at Jerusa- 
lem,” which Cyrus was “charged” to build}, 
is finally “ builded and finished™.” 

A break occurs in the Biblical narrative 
between the sixth and seventh chapters of 
Ezra, the length of which is not estimated 
by the sacred historian, but which we know 
from profane sources to have extended to 
above half a century (82). Into this interval 
falls the whole of the reign of Xerxes. The 
Jews in Palestine appear to have led during 
this time a quiet and peaceable life under 
Persian governors, and to have disarmed the 
hostility of their neighbours by unworthy 
compliances, such as intermarriages”; which 
would have tended, if unchecked, to destroy 
their distinct nationality. No history of the 
time is given, because no event occurred 
during it of any importance to the Jewish 
community in Palestine. It is thought, how- 
ever, by many—and on the whole it is not 
improbable—that the history related in the 
Book of Esther belongs to the interval in 
question, and thus fills up the gap in the 
narrative of Ezra. The name Ahasuerus is 
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undoubtedly the proper Hebrew equivalent 
for the Persian word which the Greeks re- 
presented by Xerxes (83). And if it was 
Kish, the ancestor of Mordecai in the fourth 
degree, who was carried away from Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar, together with Jeconiah’, 
the time of Xerxes would be exactly that in 
which Mordecai ought to have flourished (84). 
Assuming on these grounds the king in- 
tended by Ahasuerus to be the Xerxes of 
Greek history, we are at once struck with 
the strong resemblance which his character 
bears to that assigned by the classical writers 
to the celebrated son of Darius. Proud, self- 
willed, amorous, careless of contravening 
Persian customs; reckless of human life, yet 
not actually bloodthirsty ; impetuous, facile, 
changeable—the Ahasuerus of Esther cor- 
responds in all respects to the Greek por- 
traiture of Nerxes, which is not (be it ob- 
served) the mere picture of an Oriental 
despot, but has various peculiarities which 
distinguish it even from the other Persian 
kings, and which—I think it may be said— 
individualise it. Nor is there—as might so 
easily have been the case, were the book of 
Esther a romance—any contradiction be- 
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tween its facts, and those which the Greeks 
have recorded of Xerxes. The third year of 
his reign, when Ahasuerus makes his great 
feast at Shushan (or Susa) to his nobles’, was 
a year which Xerxes certainly passed at Susa 
(85), and one wherein it is likely that he 
kept open house for “the princes of the pro- 
vinces,” who would from time to time visit 
the court, in order to report on the state of 
their preparations for the Greek war. The 
seventh year, wherein Esther is made queen’, 
is that which follows the return of Xerxes 
from Greece, where again we know from the 
best Greek authority (86) that he resumed 
his residence at Susa. It is true that “after 
this time history speaks of other favourites 
and another wife of Xerxes, namely Ames- 
tris” (87), who can scarcely have been Esther 
(88), since the Greeks declare that she was 
the daughter of a Persian noble ;—but it is 
quite possible that Amestris may have been 
in disgrace for a time, and that Esther may 
have been temporarily advanced to the dig- 
nity of Sultana. We know far too little of 
the domestic history of Kerxes from profane 
sources to pronounce the position which 
Ksther occupies in his harem impossible or 
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improbable. True again that profane history 
tells us nothing of Haman or Mordecai—but 
we have absolutely no profane information on 
the subject of who were the great officers of the 
Persian court, or who had influence with Xer- 
xes after the death of Mardonius. 

The intimate acquaintance which the Book 
of Esther shews in many passages with Per- 
sian manners and customs has been acknow- 
ledged even by De Wette (89), who regards 
it as composed in Persia on that account. I 
think it may be said that we have nowhere 
else so graphic or so just a portraiture of the 
Persian court, such as it was in the earlier part 
of the period of decline, which followed upon 
the death of Darius. ‘The story of the Book 
is no doubt in its leading features—the con- 
templated massacre of the Jews, and the actual 
slaughter of their adversaries — wonderful 
and antecedently improbable; but these are 
exactly the points of which the commemora- 
tive festival of Purim is the strongest pos- 
sible corroboration. And it may lessen the 
seeming improbability to bear in mind that 
open massacres of cbnoxious persons were 
not unknown to the Persians of Xerxes’ time. 
There had once been a general massacre of 
all the Magi who could be found (90); and 
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the annual observance of this day, which 
was known as “the Magophonia,” would 
serve to keep up the recollection of the 
circumstance. 

Of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son and 
successor of Xerxes, who appears both from 
his name and from his time to be the mon- 
arch under whom Ezra and Nehemiah flou- 
rished (91), we have little information from 
profane sources. His character, as drawn by 
Ctesias, is mild but weak (92), and_ suffici- 
ently harmonises with the portrait in the 
first chapter of Nehemiah. He reigned 40 
years—a longer time than any Persian king 
but one; and it is perhaps worthy of remark 
that Nehemiah mentions his 32nd year"; for 
this, which is allowable in his case, would have 
involved a contradiction of profane history, 
had it occurred in connexion with any other 
Persian king mentioned in Scripture, except- 
ing only Darius Hystaspis. 

The Old Testament history here termi- 
nates. For the space of nearly 500 years— 
from the time of Nehemiah and Malachi to 
that of St. Paul—the Jews possessed no in- 
spired writer; and their history, when recorded 
at all, was related in works which were not re- 
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garded by themselves as authoritative or canon- 
ical. YT am not concerned to defend the his- 
torical accuracy of the Books of Maccabees; 
much less that of Judith and the second 
Esdras, which seem to be mere romances (93). 
My task, so far as the Old Testament is con- 
cerned, is accomplished. It has, I believe, been 
shewn, in the first place, that the sacred narra- 
tive itself is the production of eyewitnesses, 
or of those who followed the accounts of eye- 
witnesses, and therefore that it entitled to the 
acceptance of all those who regard contem- 
porary testimony as the main ground of all 
authentic history. And it has, secondly, been 
made apparent, that all the evidence which 
we possess from profane sources of a really 
important and trustworthy character, tends 
to confirm the truth of the history delivered 
to us in the sacred volume. The monumental 
records of past ages—Assyrian, Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Persian, Phoenician—the writings 
of historians who have based their histories 
on contemporary annals, as Manetho, Bero- 
sus, Dius, Menander, Nicolas of Damascus— 
the descriptions given by eyewitnesses of the 
Oriental manners and customs—the proofs 
obtained by modern research of the condition 
of art in the time and country—all combine 
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to confirm, illustrate, and establish the vera- 
city of the writers, who have delivered to us, 
in the Pentateuch, in Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings and Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and Ne- 
hemiah, the history of the chosen people. 
That history stands firm against all the as- 
saults made upon it; and the more light that 
is thrown by research and discovery upon 
the times and countries with which it deals, 
the more apparent becomes its authentic and 
matter-of-fact character. Instead of ranging 
parallel with the mythical traditions of Greece 
and Rome, (with which some delight to com- 
pare it,) it stands, ut the least, on a par with the 
ancient histories of Egypt, Babylon, Phcoeni- 
cia, and Assyria; which, like it, were recorded 
from a remote antiquity by national historio- 
graphers. Sound criticism finds in the sacred 
writings of the Jews documents belonging to 
the times of which they profess to treat, and 
on a calm investigation classes them, not with 
romantic poems or mythological fables, but 
with the sober narratives of those other an- 
cient writers, who have sought to hand down 
to posterity a true account of the facts which 
their eyes have witnessed. As in the New 
Testament, so in the Old, that which the 
writers “ declare” to the world is in the main 
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“that which they have heard, which they 
have seen with their eyes, which they have 
looked upon, and which their hands have 
handled‘.” It is not their object to amuse 
men, much less to impose on them by any 
“cunningly devised fables’; but simply to 
record facts and “bear their witness to the 
trath*.” 
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That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our 
hands have handled, of the Word of Life ; 
(for the Life was manifested, and we have 
seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you 
that Eternal Life, which was with the Father, 
and was manifested unto us;) that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you. 


THE period of time embraced by the events 
of which we have any mention in the New 
Testament but little exceeds the lifetime of 
aman, falling short of a full century. The 
regular and continuous history is comprised 
within a yet narrower space, since it com- 
mences in the year of Rome 748 or 749, and 
terminates about sixty-three years later, in the 
fifth of Nero, Anno Domini 58(1). If uni- 
formity of plan were a thing of paramount 
importance, it would be my duty to subdivide 
this space of time into three portions, which 
RAWLINSON. 0 
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might be treated separately in the three re- 
maining Lectures of the present Course. 
Such a subdivision could be made without 
any great difficulty. The century naturally 
breaks into three periods—the time of our 
Lord’s life, or that treated of in the Gospels ; 
the time of the rapid and triumphant spread 
of Christianity, or that of which we have the 
history in the Acts; and the time of oppres- 
sion and persecution without, of defection 
and heresy within, or that to which we have 
incidental allusions in the later Epistles and 
the Apocalypse. Or, if we confined our view 
to the space of time which is covered by the 
historical Books, and omitted the last of 
these three periods from our consideration, 
we might obtain a convenient division of the 
second period from the actual arrangement 
of the Acts, where the author, after occupying 
himself during twelve chapters with the ge- 
neral condition of the Christian community, 
becomes from the thirteenth the biographer 
of a single Apostle, whose career he thence- 
forth follows without interruption. But on 
the whole I think it will be more convenient, 
at some sacrifice of uniformity, to regard the 
entire space occupied by the New Testament 
narrative as a single period, and to substitute, 
at the present point, for the arrangement of 
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time hitherto followed, an arrangement based 
upon a division of the evidence, which here 
naturally separates into three heads or 
branches. The first of these is the internal 
evidence, or that of the documents them- 
selves, which I propose to make the subject 
of the present Lecture; the second is the 
testimony of adversaries, or that borne by 
Heathen and Jewish writers to the veracity 
of the narrative; the third is the testimony 
of believers, or that producible from the un- 
inspired Christian remains of the times con- 
temporary with or immediately following the 
age of the Apostles. The two last-named 
branches will be treated respectively in the 
seventh and eighth Lectures. 

The New Testament is commonly regarded 
too much as a single book, and its testimony 
is scarcely viewed as more than that of a 
single writer. No doubt, contemplated on its 
divine side, the work has a real unity, He who 
is with His church “always”* having designed 
the whole in His Eternal Counsels, and having 
caused it to take the shape that it bears; but 
regarded as the work of man, which it also is, 
the New Testament (it should be remembered) 
is a collection of twenty-seven separate, and 
independent documents, composed by eight 
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or nine different persons, at separate times, 
and under varied circumstances. Of these 
twenty-seven documents twenty-one consist 
of letters written by those who were engaged 
in the propagation of the new Religion to 
their converts, four are biographies of Christ, 
one is a short Church History, containing a 
general account of the Christian community 
for 12 or 18 years after our Lord’s ascension, 
together with a particular account of St. 
Paul’s doings for about 14 years afterwards : 
and one is prophetical, containing (as 1s ge- 
nerally supposed) a sketch of the future 
state and condition of the Christian Church 
from the close of the first century, when it 
was written, to the end of the world. It is 
with the historical Books that we are in the 
present review primarily concerned. I wish 
to shew that for the Scriptural narrative of 
the birth, life, death, resurrection, and ascen- 
sion of Christ, as well as for the circumstances 
of the first preaching of the Gospel, the his- 
torical evidence that we possess is of an au- 
thentic and satisfactory character. 

As with that document which is the basis 
of Judaism (2), so with those which are the 
basis of Christianity, it is of very great in- 
terest and importance to know by whom they 
were written. Ifthe history was recorded by 
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eye-witnesses, or even by persons contempo- 
raneous with the events narrated, then it is 
allowed on all hands that the record contain- 
ing it must have a very strong claim indeed 
to our acceptance. “But the alleged ocular 
testimony,” we are told, “or proximity in 
point of time to the events recorded, is mere 
assuinption—an assumption originating from 
the titles which the Biblical books bear in our 
Canon” (3). “Little reliance however can 
be placed on these titles, or on the headings 
of ancient manuscripts generally” (4). “The 
early Jewish and Christian writers—even the 
most reputable—published their works with 
the substitution of venerated names, without 
an idea that they were guilty of falsehood or 
deception by so doing” (5). In “ sacred 
records” and “ biblical books” this species of 
forgery obtained “ more especially” (6); and 
the title of works of this kind is scarcely any 
evidence at all of the real authorship. Fur- 
ther, the actual titles of our Gospels are not 
to be regarded as intended to assert the com- 
position of the Gospel by the person named : 
all that they mean to assert is, the composi- 
tion of the connected history “after the oral 
discourses, or notes,” of the person named in 
the title. This is the true original meaning 
of the word translated by “ according to ;”’ 
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which is improperly understood as implying 
actual authorship (7). 

Such are the assertions with which we are 
met, when we urge that for the events of our 
Lord’s life we have the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, whose means of knowing the truth 
were of the highest order, and whose honesty 
is unimpeachable. ‘These assertions (which I 
have given as nearly as possible in the words 
of Strauss,) consist of a series of positions 
either plainly false, or at best without either 
proof or likelihood ; yet upon these the mo- 
dern Rationalism is content to base its claim 
to supersede Christianity. ‘This end it openly 
avows, and it admits that, to make its claim 
good, the positions above given should be 
established. Let us then consider briefly the 
several assertions upon which we are invited 
to exchange the Religion of Christ for that 
of Strauss and Schleiermacher. 

It is said, that “ the alleged ocular testi- 
mony is an assumption originating from the 
titles which the Biblical books bear in our 
Canon.” Ido not know if any stress is in- 
tended to be laid on the last clause of this 
objection ; but as it might mislead the un- 
learned, I may observe in passing, that the 
titles which the Books bear in the modern 
authorized versions of the Scriptures are 
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literal translations from some of the most 
ancient Greek manuscripts, and descend to 
us at least from the times of the first Coun- 
cils; while titles still more emphatic and 
explicit are found in several of the versions 
which were made at an early period (8). Our 
belief in the authorship of the writings, no 
doubt, rests partly on the titles, as does our 
belief in the authorship of every ancient 
treatise; but it is untrue to say that these 
headings first originated the belief; for be- 
fore the titles were attached, the belief must 
have existed. In truth, there is not the 
slightest pretence for insinuating that there 
was ever any doubt as to the authorship of 
any one of the historical books of the New 
Testament; which are as uniformly ascribed 
to the writers whose names they bear as the 
Return of the Ten Thousand to Xenophon, 
or the Lives of the Caesars to Suetonius. 
There is indeed fur better evidence of author- 
ship in the case of the four Gospels and of 
the Acts of the Apostles, than exists with 
respect to the works of almost any classical 
writer. It is a very rare occurrence for 
classical works to be distinctly quoted, or 
for their authors to be mentioned by name, 
within a century of the time of their publica- 
tion (9). The Gospels, as we shall find in 
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the sequel, are frequently quoted within 
this period, and the writers of three at least 
out of the four are mentioned within the 
time as authors of works corresponding per- 
fectly to those which have come down to us 
as their compositions. Our conviction then 
of the genuineness of the Gospels does not 
rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the titles, 
but on the unanimous consent of ancient 
writers and of the whole Christian church 
in the first ages. 

In the next place we are told that “ little 
reliance can be placed on the headings of 
ancient manuscripts generally.’ Undoubt- 
edly, such headings, when unconfirmed by 
further testimony, are devoid of any great 
weight, and may be set aside, if the internal 
evidence of the writings themselves disproves 
the superscription. Still they constitute im- 
portant primd facie evidence of authorship ; 
and it is to be presumed that they are cor- 
rect, until solid reasons be shewn to the con- 
trary. The headings of ancient manuscripts 
are, in point of fact, generally accepted as cor- 
rect by critics ; and the proportion, among the 
works of antiquity, of those reckoned spurious 
to those regarded as genuine, is small indeed. 

But it is said that in the case of “sacred 
records” and “biblical books” the headings 
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are “especially”? untrustworthy. This, we 
are told, “is evident, and has long since been 
proved” (10). Where the proof is to be found 
we are not informed, nor whence the pecu- 
liar untrustworthiness of what is “sacred” 
and “biblical”? proceeds. We are referred 
however to the cases of the Pentateuch, the 
book of Daniel, and a certain number of the 
Psalms, as well known instances; and we 
shall probably not be wrong in assuming 
that these are selected as the most palpable 
cases of incorrect ascription of books which 
the Sacred Volume furnishes. We _ have 
already found reason to believe that in re- 
gard to the Pentateuch and the book of 
Daniel no mistake has been committed (11); 
they are the works of the authors whose 
names they bear. But in the case of the 
Psalms, it must be allowed that the headings 
seem frequently to be incorrect. Headings, 
it must be remembered, are in no case any 
part of the inspired Word ; they indicate 
merely the opinion of those who had the 
custody of the Word at the time when they 
were prefixed. Now in most cases the head- 
ings would be attached soon after the com- 
position of the work, when its authorship 
was certainly known ; but the Psalms do not 
appear to have been collected into a book 
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until the time of Ezra (12), and the headings 
of many may have been then first affixed, 
those who attached them following a vague 
tradition or venturing upon conjecture. Thus 
error has here crept in; but on this ground 
to assume that “sacred records” have a pe- 
culiar untrustworthiness in this respect, is to 
betray an irreligious spirit, and to generalise 
upon very insufficient data. 

But, it is said, “ the most reputable authors 
amongst the Jews and early Christians pub- 
lished their works with the substitution of 
venerated names, without an idea that they 
were guilty of falsehood or deception by so 
doing.” What is the proof of this astounding 
assertion ? What early Christian authors, re- 
putable or no, can be shewn to have thus 
acted? If the allusion is to the epistles of 
Hermas and Barnabas, it must be observed 
that the genuineness of these is still matter of 
dispute among the learned ; if to such works 
as the Clementines, the interpolated Ignatius, 
and the like, that they are not “early” in the 
sense implied, for they belong probably to 
the third century(13). The practice noted 
was common among heretical sects from the 
first, but it was made a reproach to them by 
the orthodox (14); who did not themselves 
adopt it till the teaching of the Alexandrian. 
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School had confused the boundaries of right 
and wrong, and made “ pious frauds” appear 
defensible. There is no reason to suppose 
that any orthodox Christian of the first cen- 
tury—when it is granted that our Gospels 
were written—would have considered him- 
self entitled to bring out under a “ venerated 
name” a work of his own composition. 

Lastly, it is urged, “ the titles of our Gos- 
pels are not intended to assert the composi- 
tion of the works by the persons named, but 
only their being based upon a groundwork 
furnished by such persons, either orally, or 
in the shape of written notes” (15). “ This 
seems to be the original meaning attached to 
the word kara,’ we are told. No example 
however is adduced of this use, which is cer- 
tainly not that of the Septuagint, where the 
book of Nehemiah is referred to under the 
name of “The Commentaries according to 
Nehemiah” (kara rov Neeuwiay)”; and it cannot 
be shewn to have obtained at any period of 
the Greek language. 

It cannot therefore be asserted with any 
truth that the titles of the Gospels do not 
represent them as the compositions of the 
persons named therein. Nothing is more 
certain than that the object of affixing titles 
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to the Gospels at all was to mark the opinion 
entertained of their authorship. This opinion 
appears to have been universal. We find no 
evidence of any doubt having ever existed 
on the subject in the early ages (16). Tre- 
neeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, writers in the latter half of the second 
or the beginning of the third century, not 
ouly declare the authorship unreservedly, 
but indicate or express the universal agree- 
ment of the Church from the first upon the 
subject (17). Justin in the middle of the 
second century speaks of the “Gospels” which 
the Christians read in their Churches, as hav- 
ing been composed “by the Apostles of Christ 
and their companions ;” and he further shews 
by his quotations, which are abundant, that 
he means the Gospels now in our possession 
(18). Papias, a quarter of a century earlier, 
mentions the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark as authoritative, and declares the 
latter writer to have derived his materials 
from St. Peter. Thus we are brought to the 
very age of the Apostles themselves ;_ for 
Papias was a disciple of St. John the Evan- 
gelist (19). 

Further, in the case of three out of the 
five Historical Books of the New Testament, 
there js an internal testimony to their com- 
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position by contemporaries, which is of the 
last importance. “And he that saw it,” says 
St. John, “bare record, and his record is 
true, and he knoweth that he saith true, that 
ye may believe’.” And again, still more 
explicitly, after speaking of himself and 
of the circumstances which caused it to be 
thought that he would not die—* This is the 
disciple which testifieth of these things and 
wrote these things: and we know that his tes- 
timony is true‘.” Either therefore St. John 
must be allowed to have been the writer of 
the fourth Gospel, or the writer must be 
taxed with that “conscious intention of fic- 
tion,” which Strauss with impious boldness 
has ventured to allege against him (20). 

That the Acts of the Apostles and the third 
Gospel have “a testimony of a particular 
kind,” which seems to give them a special 
claim to be accepted as the works of a con- 
temporary, is admitted even by this Prince 
of Sceptics. The writer of the Acts, he al- 
lows, “ by the use of the first person identi- 
fies himself with the companion of St. Paul,” 
and the prefaces of the two books make it 
plain that they “proceeded from the same 
author’ (21). This evidence is felt to be so 
strong, that even Strauss does not venture to 
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deny that a companion of St. Paul imay have 
written the two works. He finds it “ diffi- 
cult”? to believe that this was actually the 
case, and “ suspects” that the passages of the 
Acts where the first person is used “ belong 
to a distinct memorial by another hand, which 
the author of the Acts has incorporated into 
his history.” But still he allows the alter- 
native—that “it is possible the companion 
of Paul may have composed the two works” 
—only it must have been “at a time when 
he was no longer protected by apostolic in- 
fluence from the tide of tradition,’ and so 
was induced to receive into his narrative, and 
join with what he had heard from the apostle, 
certain marvellous (and therefore incredible) 
stories which had no solid or substantial 
basis (22). To the objection that the Acts 
appear, from the fact of their terminating 
where they do, to have been composed at the 
close of St. Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome, A.D. 58 (or A. D. 63, according to 
some (23) writers), and that the Gospel, as 
being “the former treatise’,”’ was written 
earlier, Strauss replies, “ that the breaking 
off of the Acts at that particular point might 
have been the result of many other causes ; 
and that, at all events, such testimony stand- 
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iny alone is wholly insufficient to decide the 
historical worth of the Gospel” (24). He 
thus assumes that the testimony “ stands 
alone,” forgetting or ignoring the general 
voice of antiquity on the subject of the date 
and value of the Gospel (25), while he also 
omits to notice the other important evidence 
of an early date which the Gospel itself fur- 
nishes—the declaration, namely, in the pre- 
face that what St. Luke wrote was delivered 
to him by those “ which from the beginning 
were eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word.*” 

If the third Gospel be allowed to have 
been composed by one who lived in the apo- 
stolic age and companied with the apostles, 
then an argument for the early date of the 
first and second will arise from their accord- 
ance with the third—their resemblance to it 
in style and general character, and their di- 
versity from the productions of any other 
period. The first three Gospels belong so 
entirely to the same school of thought, and 
the same type and stage of language, that on 
critical grounds they must be regarded as 
the works of contemporaries ; while in their 
contents they are at once so closely accordant 
with one another, and so full of little differ- 
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ences, that the most reasonable view to take 
of their composition is that it was almost 
simultaneous (26). Thus the determination 
of any one out of the three to the apostolic 
age involves a similar conclusion with respect 
to the other two; and if the Gospel ascribed 
to St. Luke be allowed to be probably his, 
there can be no reason to question the tra- 
dition which assigns the others to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark. 

On the whole, therefore, we have abundant 
reason to believe that the four Gospels are 
the works of persons who lived at the time 
when Christianity was first preached and 
established. Two of the writers—St. Luke 
and St. John—fix their own date, which must 
be accepted on their authority, unless we will 
pronounce them impostors. The two others 
appear alike by their matter and their man- 
ner to be as early as St. Luke, and are cer- 
tainly earlier than St. John, whose Gospel is 
supplemental to the other three, and implies 
their pre-existence. Nor is there any rea- 
sonable ground for doubting the authorship 
which Christian antiquity with one voice de- 
clares to us, and in which the titles of the 
earliest manuscripts and of the most ancient 
versions agree. The four Gospels are as- 
signed to those four persons, whom the 
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Church has always honoured as Evangelists, 
on grounds very much superior to those on 
which the bulk of classical works are ascribed 
to particular authors. ‘The single testimony 
of Irenzus is really of more weight than the 
whole array of witnesses commonly marshalled 
in proof of the genuineness of an ancient 
classic; and, even if it stood alone, might 
fairly be regarded as placing the question of 
the authorship beyond all reasonable doubt 
or suspicion. 

If then the Gospels are .genuine, what a 
wonderful historical treasure do we possess 
in them! Four biographies of the great 
Founder of our religion by contemporary 
pens, two of them the productions of close 
friends—the other two written by those who, 
if they had no personal acquaintance with 
the Saviour, at least were the constant com- 
panions of such as had had intimate know- 
ledge of Him. How rarely do we obtain 
even two distinct original biographies of a 
distinguished person! In the peculiar and 
unexampled circumstances of the time it is 
not surprising that many undertook to “ set 
forth in order a declaration of the things” 
which constituted the essence of the new 
religion, namely, the life and teaching of 
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Christ; but it is remarkable, and I think it 
may fairly be said to be providential, that 
four accounts should have been written pos- 
sessing claims to attention so nearly equal, 
that the Church felt bound to adopt all into 
her Canon, whence it has happened that 
they have all come down to us. We should 
have expected, alike on the analogy of the Old 
Testament (27), and on grounds of @ priort 
probability, a single record. If an authentic 
account had been published early—that is, 
before the separation of the Apostles, and the 
formation of distinct Christian communities— 
it is probable that no second account would 
have been written, or at any rate no second 
account confirmatory to any great extent of 
the preceding one. A supplementary Gospel, 
like that of St. John, might of course have 
been added in any case; but had the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, for instance, been really com- 
posed, as some have imagined (28), within a 
few years of our Lord’s ascension, it would 
have been carried together with Christianity 
into all parts of the world; and it is very 
unlikely that in that case the Gospels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, which cover chiefly 
the same ground, would have been written. 
The need of written Gospels was not felt at 
first, while the Apostles and companions of 
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Christ were in full vigour, and were con- 
tinually moving from place to place, relating 
with all the fulness and variety of oral dis- 
course the marvels which they had seen 
wrought, and the gracious words which they 
had heard uttered by their Master. But as 
they grew old, and as the sphere of their la- 
bours enlarged, and personal superintendence 
of the whole Church by the Apostolic body 
became difficult, the desire to possess a writ- 
ten Gospel arose; and simultaneously, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Church, for different por- 
tions of the Christian body, the three Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, were 
published. This at least seems to be the 
theory which alone suits the phenomena of 
the case (29) ; and as it agrees nearly with 
the testimony of Irenzus (30), who is the 
earliest authority with regard to the time at 
which the Gospels were composed, it is well 
deserving of acceptance. 

If this view of the independent and nearly 
simultaneous composition of the first three 
Gospels be admitted, then we must be al- 
lowed to possess in their substantial agree- 
ment respecting the life, character, teaching, 
miracles, prophetic announcements, suffer- 
ings, death, resurrection, and ascension of 
our Lord (31), evidence of the most impor- 
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tant kind, and such as is scarcely ever attain- 
able with respect to the actions of an indivi- 
dual. Attempts have been made from time 
to time, and recently on a large scale, to in- 
validate this testimony by establishing the 
existence of minute points of disagreement 
between the accounts of the three Evangel- 
ists (32). But the differences adduced consist 
almost entirely of omissions by one Evangelist 
of what is mentioned by another, such omis- 
sions being regarded by Strauss as equivalent 
to direct negatives (33). The weak character 
of the argument «@ silentio is now admitted 
by all tolerable critics, who have ceased to 
lean upon it with any feeling of security ex- 
cept under very peculiar circumstances. In 
ordinary cases, and more particularly in cases 
where brevity has been studied, mere silence 
proves absolutely nothing; and to make it 
equivalent to counter-assertion is to confuse 
two things wholly different, and to exhibit a 
want of critical discernment, such as must in 
the eyes of all reasonable persons completely 
discredit the writer who is so unfair or so ill- 
judging. Yet this, I confidently affirm, is the 
ordinary manner of Strauss, who throughout 
his volumes conceives himself at liberty to 
discard facts recorded by one Evangelist 
only, on the mere ground of silence on the 
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part of the others. Whatever an Evangelist 
does not record, he is argued not to have 
known; and his want of knowledge is taken 
as a proof that the event could not have hap- 
pened. It seems to be forgotten, that, in the 
first place, eye-witnesses of one and the same 
event notice a different portion of the atten- 
dant circumstances; and that, secondly, those 
who record an event which they have wit- 
nessed omit ordinarily, for brevity’s sake, by 
far the greater portion of the attendant cir- 
cumstances which they noticed at the time 
and still remember. Strauss’s cavils could 
only have been precluded by the mere re- 
petition on the part of each Evangelist of 
the exact circumstances mentioned by every 
other—a repetition which would have been 
considered to mark collusion or unacknow- 
ledged borrowing, and which would have 
thus destroyed their value as distinct and 
independent witnesses. 

It has been well observed (34), that, even 
if all the difficulties and discrepancies, which 
this writer has thought to discover in the 
Gospels, were real and not merely apparent 
—if we were obliged to leave them as diffi- 
culties, and could offer no explanation of 
them (35)—still the general credibility of the 
Gospel History would remain untouched, and 
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no more would be proved than the absence of 
that complete inspiration which the Church 
has always believed to attach to the Evange- 
lical writings. The writers would be lowered 
from their preeminent rank as perfect and 
infallible historians, whose every word may be 
depended on; but they would remain histo- 
rical authorities of the first order—witnesses 
as fully to be trusted for the circumstances of 
our Lord’s life, as Xenophon for the sayings 
and doings of Socrates, or Cavendish for those 
of Cardinal Wolsey. The facts of the miracles, 
preaching, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, would therefore stand firm, toge- 
ther with those of the choice of the Apostles, 
the commission given them, and the commu- 
nication to them of miraculous powers; and 
these are the facts which establish Christ- 
ianity, and form its historical basis—a basis 
which can be overthrown by nothing short of 
a proof that the New Testament is a forgery 
from beginning to end, or that the first 
preachers of Christianity were a set of im- 
postors. 

For the truth of the Gospel facts does not 
rest solely upon the Gospels—they are stated 
with almost equal distinctness in the Acts, 
and are implied in the Epistles. It is not 
denied that a companion of St. Paul may 
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have written the account of the early spread 
of the Gospel which is contained in the Acts 
of the Apostles. But the Acts assume as 
indisputable the whole series of facts which 
form the basis on which Christianity sustains 
itself. They set forth “ Jesus of Nazareth, a 
man approved of God by miracles and won- 
ders and signs, which God did by Him in the 
midst of you, as you yourselves also know” 
—a man “who went about doing good, and 
healing all that were oppressed of the devili” 
—who “beginning from Galilee, after the 
baptism which John preached, published the 
word throughout all Judea!;” whom yet 
“they that dwelt at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not, nor yet 
the voices of the Prophets which are read 
every sabbath day, condemned, finding no 
cause of death in him, yet desiring of Pilate 
that he should be slain*”—who was “ taken 
and crucified by wicked hands'”—*“ hanged 
upon a tree and slain™’—then “taken down 
from the tree and laid in a sepulchre’,” but 
“raised up the third day, and shewed open- 
ly°’,” “by many infallible proofs during the 
space of forty days?,’ “not to all the people, 
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but unto witnesses chosen before of God, 
who did eat and drink with him after he 
rose from the dead*’’?—and who, finally, 
“while his disciples beheld, was taken up 
into heaven, a cloud receiving him out of 
their sight".” The Acts further shew that 
to the chosen “ witnesses”—the Apostles to 
whom “the promise of the Father*” had been 
given, and to those whom they associated 
with them in the direction of the infant 
Church, miraculous gifts were communicated, 
so that they prophesied‘, cured lameness by 
a word or a touch’, spake languages of which 
they had no natural knowledge’, restored the 
bedridden to health”, handled serpents®*, cast 
out devils’, inflicted blindness’, raised the dead 
to life*, and finally even in some cases cured 
men bythe touch of their shadows? or by hand- 
kerchiefs and aprons from their persons’. 
The substantial truth of the history con- 
tained in the Acts—so far at least as it con- 
cerns St. Paul—has been excellently vindi- 
cated by a writer of our own nation and 
communion, from the undesigned conformity 
between the narrative and the Epistles 
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ascribed to the great Apostle. Without as- 
suming the genuineness of those Epistles, 
Paley has most unanswerably shewn, that the 
peculiar nature of the agreement between 
them and the history of the Acts affords 
good reason to believe that “the persons and 
transactions described are real, the letters 
authentic, and the narration in the main 
true” (36). The Hore Pauline establish 
these positions in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. I do not think that it is possible for any 
one to read them attentively without coming 
to the conclusion that the Epistles of St. 
Paul and the Acts of the Apostles bring us 
into contact with real persons, real scenes, 
real transactions—that the letters were actu- 
ally written by St. Paul himself at the time 
and under the circumstances related in the 
history—and that the history was composed 
by one who had that complete knowledge 
of the circumstances which could only be 
gained by personai observation, or by inti- 
mate acquaintance with the Apostle who is 
the chief subject of the narrative. The ef- 
fect of a perusal of this masterly work will 
scarcely be neutralised by the bare and un- 
supported assertion of Strauss, that “ the de- 
tails concerning Paul in the Book of the Acts 
are so completely at variance with Paul’s ge- 
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nuine epistles, that it is extremely difficult 
to reconcile them with the notion that they 
were written by a companion of the Apostle” 
(37). The Hore Pauline should have been 
answered in detail, before such an assertion 
was adventured on. Boldly and barely made, 
without a tittle of proof, it can only be re- 
garded as an indication of the utter reckless- 
ness of the new School, and of its striking 
deficiency in the qualities which are requi- 
site for a sound and healthy criticism. 

It is further to be remarked, that Paley’s 
work, excellent and conclusive as it must be 
allowed to be, is far from being exhaustive. 
He has noticed, and illustrated in a very ad- 
mirable way, the most remarkable of the un- 
designed coincidences between the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles; but it would not be 
difficult to increase his list by the addition of 
an equal number of similar points of agree- 
ment, which he has omitted (38). 

Again, it is to be remarked, that the argu- 
ment of Paley is applicable also to other 
parts of the New Testament. Undesigned 
coincidences of the class which Paley notes 
are frequent in the Gospels, and have often 
been pointed out in passing by commentators, 
though Iam not aware that they have ever 
been collected or made the subject of a sepa- 
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rate volume. When St. Matthew‘, however, 
and St. Luke’, in giving the list of the Apo- 
stles, place them in pairs without assigning a 
reason, while St. Mark, whose list is not in 
pairs‘, happens to mention that they were 
sent out “two and two%,” we have the same 
sort of recondite and (humanly speaking) ac- 
cidental harmony on which Paley has insisted 
with such force as an evidence of authenticity 
and truth in connexion with the history of 
the Acts. It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances; but my limits will not allow me to 
do more than briefly to allude to this head 
of evidence, to which full justice could not 
be done unless by an elaborate work on the 
subject (39). 

Finally, let it be considered whether the 
Epistles alone, apart from the Gospels and 
the Acts, do not sufficiently establish the 
historic truth of that narrative of the life 
of Christ and foundation of the Christian 
Church, which it has been recently attempted 
to resolve into mere myth and fable. The 
genuineness of St. Paul’s Epistles, with one or 
two exceptions, is admitted even by Strauss 
(40); and there are no valid reasons for en- 
tertaining any doubt concerning the author- 
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ship of the other Epistles, except perhaps in 
the case of that to the Hebrews, and of the 
two shorter Epistles commonly assigned to 
St. John (41). Excluding these, we have 
eighteen letters written by five of the prin- 
cipal Apostles of Christ, one by St. John, two 
by St. Peter, thirteen by St. Paul, one by 
St. James, and one by St. Jude, his brother— 
partly consisting of public addresses to bodies 
of Christians, partly of instructions to indivi- 
duals—all composed for practical purposes 
with special reference to the peculiar exi- 
gencies of the time, but all exhibiting casu- 
ally and incidentally the state of opinion 
and belief among Christians during the half 
century immediately following our Lord’s 
ascension. It is indisputable that the writers, 
and those to whom they wrote, believed in 
the recent occurrence of a set of facts similar 
to, or identical with, those recorded in the 
Gospels and the Acts— more particularly 
those which are most controverted, such as 
the transfiguration, the resurrection, and the 
ascension. “Great is the mystery of godli- 
ness,” says St. Paul. “God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, 
preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in 
the world, received up into glory.” “Christ,” 
bt Tim. iii. 16. 
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says St. Peter, “suffered once for sins, the just 
for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
in the spirit’. “Fle received from God the 
Father honour and glory, when there came 
such a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well 
pleased > and this voice which came from 
heaven we heard, when we were with him in 
the holy mount!.”. “God raised up Christ 
from the dead, and gave him glory*’—* He 
is gone into heaven, and is on the right hand 
of God, angels and authorities and powers 
being made subject to him” “ Remember,” 
again St. Paul says, “that Jesus Christ of the 
seed of David was raised from the dead™—” 
“if Christ be not risen, then is our preaching 
vain, and your faith also is vain®’— “I de- 
livered unto you first of all that which I also 
received, how that Christ died for our sins 
according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
seen of Cephas, then of tt the twelve—after that 
he was seen of above ‘aah hundred brethren 
at once...after that, he was seen of James, 
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then of all the apostles’.”. These are half-a- 
dozen texts out of hundreds, which might be 
adduced to shew that the writers of the 
Epistles, some writing before, some after the 
Evangelists, are entirely agreed with them as 
to the facts on which Christianity is based, 
and as strongly assert their reality. We are 
told, that “the Gospel myths grew up in the 
space of about thirty years, between the 
death of Jesus and the destruction of Jeru- 
salem” (42). But in the Epistles and the 
Acts there is evidence that throughout the 
whole of this time the belief of the Church 
was the same—the Apostles themselves, the 
companions of Christ, maintained from the 
first the reality of those marvellous events 
which the Evangelists have recorded—they 
proclaimed themselves the “ witnesses of the 
resurrection’”—appealed to the “ miracles 
and signs” which Jesus had wrought—and 
based their preaching altogether upon the 
facts of the Gospel narrative. There is no 
historical ground for asserting that that nar- 
rative was formed by degrees; nor is there 
any known instance of a mythic history hav- 
ing grown up in such an age, under such cir- 
cumstances, or with such rapidity as is pos- 
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tulated in this case by our adversaries. The 
age was a historical age, being that of Dio- 
nysius, Diodorus, Livy, Velleius Paterculus, 
Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, and T'acitus— 
the country was one where written records 
were kept, and historical literature had long 
flourished; it produced at the very time when 
the New Testament documents were being 
written, a historian of good repute, Josephus, 
whose narrative of the events of his own 
time is universally accepted as authentic and 
trustworthy. To suppose that a mythology 
could be formed in such an age and country, 
is to confuse the characteristics of the most 
opposite periods—to ascribe to a time of 
luxury, over-civilisation, and decay, a phase 
of thought which only belongs to the rude 
vigour and early infancy of nations. 

There is in very deed no other alternative, 
if we reject the historic truth of the New 
Testament, than that embraced by the old 
assailants of Christianity—the ascription of 
the entire religion to imposture. The my- 
thical explanation seems to have been in- 
vented in order to avoid this harsh conclu- 
sion, which the moral tone of the religion 
and the sufferings of its first propagators in 
defence of it alike contradict. The expla- 
uation fails, however, even in this respect : 
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for its great advocate finds it insufficient to 
explain the phenomena, and finally delivers 
it as his opinion, that in many places the au- 
thors of the Gospels consciously and design- 
edly introduced fictions into their narratives 
(43). If then we feel sure that in the books 
of the New Testament we have not the works 
of impostors, testifying to have seen that 
which they had not seen, and knew that they 
had not seen ; if we are conscious in reading 
them of a tone of sincerity and truth beyond 
that of even the most veracious and simple- 
minded of profane writers; if we recognise 
throughout an atmosphere of fact and reality, 
a harmony of statement, a frequency of un- 
designed coincidence, an agreement like that 
of honest witnesses not studious of seeming 
to agree; we must pronounce utterly un- 
tenable this last device of the sceptic, which 
presents even more difficulties than the old 
unbelief. We must accept the documents as 
at once genuine and authentic. The writers 
declare to us that which they have heard and 
seen". They were believed by thousands of 
their contemporaries, on the spot where they 
stated the most remarkable of the events to 
have taken place, and within a few weeks of 
the time. They could not be mistaken as to 
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those events. And if it be granted that these 
happened—if the resurrection and ascension 
are allowed to be facts, then the rest of the 
narrative may well be received, for it is less 
marvellous. Vain are the “ profane babblings,” 
which ever “increase unto more ungodliness,” 
of those whose “ word doth eat like a canker 
... Who concerning the truth have erred” — 
denying the resurrection of Christ, and “ say- 
ing that the resurrection” of man “is past 
thus “overthrowing the faith of 
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already,’ 
some’.” “The foundation of God standeth 
sure’.” “Jesus Christ of the seed of David 
was raised from the dead*”’— Jesus Christ, 
the God-Man, is “ ascended into the hea- 
vens’.” ‘These are the cardinal points of the 
Christian’s faith. On these credentials, which 
nothing can shake, he accepts as certain the 
divine mission of his Saviour. 
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2 CORINTHIANS XIII. 1. 


In the mouth of two or three witnesses shall 
every word be established. 


THE historical inquirer, on passing from 
the history of the Old Testament to that 
contained in the New, cannot fail to be 
struck with the remarkable contrast which 
exists between the two narratives in respect 
of their aim and character. In the Old Tes- 
tament the writers seek to set before us 
primarily and mainly the history of their 
nation, and only secondarily and in strict 
subordination to this object introduce ac- 
counts of individuals (1). Their works fall 
under the head of History Proper—History, 
no doubt, of a peculiar cast,—not secular, 
that is, but sacred or theocratic,—yet still 
History in the strictest sense of the term,— 
accounts of kings and rulers, and of the vi- 
cissitudes through which the Jewish nation 
passed, its sufferings, triumphs, checks, re- 
verses, its struggles, ruin, and recovery. In 
the Historical Books of the New Testament, 
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on the contrary, these points cease altogether 
to engage the writers’ attention, which be- 
comes fixed on an individual, whose words and 
actions, and the effect of whose teaching it is 
their great object to put on record. The au- 
thors of the Gospels are biographers of Christ, 
not historians of their nation; they intend 
no account of the political condition of Pales- 
tine in their time, but only a narrative of the 
chief facts concerning our Lord—especially 
those of his public life and ministry (3). 
Even the Evangelist, who in a second treatise 
carries on the narrative from the Ascension 
during the space of some 30 years to the first 
imprisonment of St. Paul at Rome, leaves 
untouched the national history, and confines 
himself (as the title of his work implies) to 
the “acts” of those who made the doctrine 
of Christ known to the world. Hence the 
agreement to be traced between the sacred 
narrative and profane history in this part of 
the Biblical records, consists only to a very 
small extent of an accord with respect to the 
main facts related, which it scarcely came 
within the sphere of the civil historian to 
commemorate; it is to be found chiefly, aa 
not solely, in harmonious representations 
with respect to facts which in the Scriptural 
narrative are incidental and secondary, as the 
Q2 
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names, offices, and characters of the political 
personages to whom there happens to be 
allusion; the general condition of the Jews 
and heathen at the time; the prevalent 
manners and customs; and the like. The 
value of such confirmation is not, however, 
less, but rather greater than that of the more 
direct confirmation which would result from 
an accordance with respect to main facts— 
in the first place, because it is a task of the 
extremest difficulty for any one but an honest 
contemporary writer to maintain accuracy in 
the wide field of incidental allusion (3); and 
secondly, because exactness in such matters 
is utterly at variance with the mythical spirit, 
of which, according to the latest phase of un- 
belief, the narrative of the New Testament 
is the product. The detail and appearance 
of exactness, which characterises the Evan- 
gelical writings, is of itself a strong argument 
against the mythical theory; if it can be 
shewn that the detail is correct and the ex- 
actness that of persons intimately acquainted 
with the whole history of the time and bent 
on faithfully recording it, that theory may 
be considered as completely subverted and 
disproved. It will be the chief object of the 
present Lecture to make it apparent that 
this is the case with respect to the Evan- 
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gelical writings—that the incidental refer- 
ences to the civil history of the time of 
which they treat, and to the condition of 
the nations with which they deal, are borne 
out, for the most part, by Pagan or Jewish 
authors, and are either proved thus to be 
correct, or are at any rate such as there is 
no valid reason, on account of any disagree- 
ment with profane authorities, seriously to 
question. 

Before entering, however, on this examina- 
tion of the incidental allusions or secondary 
facts in the New Testament narrative, it is 
important to notice two things with regard 
to the main facts; in the first place, that 
some of them (as the miracles, the resurrec- 
tion, and the ascension) are of such a nature 
that no testimony to them from profane 
sources was to be expected, since those who 
believed them naturally and almost neces- 
sarily became Christians; and secondly, that 
with regard to such as are not of this cha- 
racter, there does exist profane testimony of 
the first order. The existence at this time 
of one called by his followers Christ, the 
place of his teaching, his execution by Pon- 
tius Pilate, Procurator of Judea under Tibe- 
rius, the rapid spread of his doctrine through 
the Roman world, the vast number of con- 
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verts made in a short time, the persecutions 
which they underwent, the innocency of their 
lives, their worship of Christ as God—are 
witnessed to by Heathen writers of eminence, 
and would be certain and indisputable facts, 
had the New Testament never been written. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Juvenal, Pliny, Trajan, 
Adrian (4), writing in the century immedi- 
ately following upon the death of Christ, de- 
clare these things to us, and establish, so firmly 
that no sceptic can even profess to doubt it, 
the historical character of (at least) that pri- 
mary groundwork whereon the Christian story, 
as related by the Evangelists, rests as on an 
immovable basis. These classic notices com- 
pel even those who set no value on the his- 
torical Christ, to admit his existence (5); they 
give a definite standing-point to the religion, 
which might otherwise have been declared 
to have no historical foundation at all, but 
to be purely and absolutely mythic; they 
furnish, taken by themselves, no unimport- 
ant argument for the truth of the religion, 
which they prove to have been propagated 
with such zeal, by persons of pure and holy 
lives, in spite of punishments and_persecu- 
tions of the most fearful kind ; and they 
form, in combination with the argument 
from the historic accuracy of the incidental 
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allusions, an evidence in favour of the sub- 
stantial truth of the New Testament narra- 
tive which is amply sufficient to satisfy any 
fair mind. As they have been set forth fully 
and with admirable argumentative skill by 
so popular a writer as Paley, I am content 
to make this passing allusion to them, and 
to refer such of my hearers as desire a fuller 
treatment of the point to the excellent chap- 
ter on the subject in the first part of Paley’s 
Evidences (6). 

If an objection be raised against the assign- 
ment of very much weight to these testimo- 
nies of adversaries on account of their scant 
number and brevity; and if it be urged, that 
supposing the New Testament narrative to 
be true, we should have expected far more 
frequent and fuller notices of the religion 
and its Founder than the remains of an- 
tiquity in fact furnish,—if it be said (for 
instance) that Josephus ought to have related 
the miracles of Christ, and Seneca, the bro- 
ther of Gallio, his doctrines; that the ob- 
servant Pausanias, the voluminous Plutarch, 
the copious Dio, the exact Arrian, should 
have made frequent mention of Christianity 
in their writings, instead of almost wholly 
ignoring it (7); let it be considered, in the 
first place, whether the very silence of these 
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writers is not a proof of the importance 
which in their hearts they assigned to Christ- 
ianity, and the difficulty which they felt in 
dealing with it—whether in fact it is not a 
forced and studied veticence—a reticence so 
far from being indicative of ignorance that 
it implies only too much knowledge, having 
its origin in a feeling that it was best to ig- 
nore what it was unpleasant to confess and 
impossible to meet satisfactorily. Pausanias 
must certainly have been aware that the 
shrines of his beloved gods were in many 
places deserted, and that their temples were 
falling into decay owing to the conversion 
of the mass of the people to the new reli- 
gion ; we may be sure he inwardly mourned 
over this sad spirit of disaffection—this mad- 
ness (as he must have thought it) of a de- 
generate age; but no word is suffered to 
escape him on the painful subject; he is too 
jealous of his gods’ honour to allow that 
there are any who dare to insult them. Like 
the faithful retainer of a falling house he 
covers up the shame of his masters, and bears 
his head so much the more proudly because 
of their depressed condition. Again, it is 
impossible that Epictetus could have been 
jgnorant of the wonderful patience and con- 
stancy of the Christian martyrs, of their 
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marked contempt of death and general in- 
difference to worldly things—he must, one 
would think, as a Stoic, have been moved 
with a secret admiration of those great 
models of fortitude, and if he had allowed 
himself to speak freely, could not but have 
made frequent reference to them. The one 
contemptuous notice, which is all that Arrian 
reports (8), sufficiently indicates his know- 
ledge; the entire silence, except in this 
passage (9), upon what it so nearly con- 
cerned a Stoical philosopher to bring for- 
ward, can only be viewed as the studied 
avoidance of a topic which would have been 
unpalatable to his hearers, and to himself 
perhaps not wholly agreeable. The philo- 
sopher who regarded himself as raised by 
study and reflection to an exalted height 
above the level of ordinary humanity, would 
not be altogether pleased to find that his 
elevation was attained by hundreds of com- 
mon men, artisans and labourers, through 
the power of a religion which he looked on 
as mere fanaticism. Thus from different 
motives,—from pride, from policy, from fear 
of offending the Chief of the state, from real 
attachment to the old Heathenism and ten- 
derness for it—the heathen writers who wit- 
nessed the birth and growth of Christianity, 
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united in a reticence, which causes their 
notices of the religion to be a very insuffi- 
cient measure of the place which it really 
held in their thoughts and apprehensions. 
A large allowance is to be made for this 
studied silence in estimating the value of 
the actual testimonies to the truth of the 
New Testament narrative adducible from 
heathen writers of the first and second cen- 
turies (10). 

And the silence of Josephus is, more plainly 
still, wilful and affected. It is quite impos- 
sible that the Jewish historian should have 
been ignorant of the events which had drawn 
the eyes of so many to Judzea but a few years 
before his own birth, and which a large and 
increasing sect believed to possess a super- 
natural character. Jesus of Nazareth was, 
humanly speaking, at least as considerable a 
personage as John the Baptist, and the cir- 
cumstances of his life and death must have 
attracted at least as much attention. There 
was no good reason why Josephus, if he had 
been an honest historian, should have men- 
tioned the latter and omitted the former. 
He had grown to manhood during the time 
that Christianity was being spread over the 
world (11); he had probably witnessed the 
tumults excited against St. Paul by his ene- 
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mies at Jerusalem*; he knew of the irregular 
proceedings against “James the Lord’s bro- 
ther”’(12): he must have been well acquaint- 
ed with the various persecutions which the 
Christians had undergone at the hands of 
both Jews and heathen (13); at any rate he 
could not fail to be at least as well-informed 
as Tacitus on the subject of transactions, of 
which his own country had been the scene, 
and which had fallen partly within his own 
lifetime. When therefore we find that he is 
absolutely silent concerning the Christian re- 
ligion, and, if he mentions Christ at all, men- 
tions him only incidentally in a single pas- 
sage, as, “ Jesus, who was called Christ” (14), 
without appending further comment or ex- 
planation; when we find this, we cannot but 
conclude that for some reason or other the 
Jewish historian practises an intentional re- 
serve, and wil? not enter upon a subject 
which excites his fears(15), or offends his 
prejudices. No conclusions inimical to the 
historic accuracy of the New Testament can 
reasonably he drawn from the silence of a 
writer who determinately avoids the subject. 

Further, in estimating the value of that 
direct evidence of adversaries to the main 


a Acts RXL. 27. ft seqq.; XXVIII. 22, 23; XXIll. to. 
b Gal. i. 19. 
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facts of Christianity which remains to us, we 
must not overlook the probability that much 
evidence of this kind has perished. The 
books of the early opponents of Christianity, 
which might have been of the greatest use to 
us for the confirmation of the Gospel His- 
tory (16), were with an unwise zeal destroyed 
by the first Christian Emperors (17). Other 
testimony of the greatest importance has pe- 
rished by the ravages of time. It seems cer- 
tain that Pilate remitted to Tiberius an ac- 
count of the execution of our Lord, and the 
grounds of it ; and that this document, to 
which Justin Martyr more than once alludes 
(18), was deposited in the archives of the 
empire. The “ Acts of Pilate,” as they were 
called, seem to have contained an account, 
not only of the circumstances of the cruci- 
fixion, and the grounds upon which the Ro- 
man governor regarded himself as justified in 
passing sentence of death upon the accused, 
but also of the Miracles of Christ—his cures 
performed upon the lame, the dumb, and the 
blind, his cleansing of lepers, and his raising 
of the dead (19). If this valuable direct tes- 
timony had been preserved to us, it would 
scarcely have been necessary to enter on the 
consideration of those indirect proofs of the 
historical truth of the New Testament nar- 
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rative arising from the incidental allusions 
to the civil history of the times which must 
now occupy our attention. 

The incidental allusions to the civil history 
of the times which the writings of the Evan- 
gelists furnish, will, I think, be most conve- 
niently reviewed by being grouped under 
three heads. I shall consider, first of all, 
such as bear upon the general condition of 
the countries which were the scene of the 
history ; secondly, such as have reference to 
the civil rulers and administrators who are 
represented as exercising authority in the 
countries at the time of the narrative; and, 
thirdly, such as touch on separate and isolated 
facts which might be expected to obtain men- 
tion in profane writers. These three heads 
will embrace all the most important of the 
allusions in question, and the arrangement 
of the scattered notices under them will, I 
hope, prove conducive to perspicuity. 

I. The political condition of Palestine at 
the time to which the New Testament narra- 
tive properly belongs, was one curiously com- 
plicated and anomalous; it underwent fre- 
quent changes, but retained through all of 
them certain peculiarities, which made the 
position of the country unique among the 
dependencies of Rome. Not having been 
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conquered in the ordinary way, but having 
passed under the Roman dominion with the 
consent and by the assistance of a large 
party among the inhabitants, it was allowed 
to maintain for a while a species of semi-in- 
dependence, not unlike that of various native 
states in India which are really British de- 
pendencies. A mixture, and to some extent 
an alternation, of Roman with native power 
resulted from this arrangement, and a conse- 
quent complication in the political status, 
which must have made it very difficult to be 
thoroughly understood by any one who was 
not a native and a contemporary. ‘The chief 
representative of the Roman power in the 
East—the President of Syria, the local gover- 
nor, whether a Herod or a Roman Procura- 
tor, and the High Priest, had each and all 
certain rights and a certain authority in the 
country. A double system of taxation, a 
double administration of justice, and even in 
some degree a double military command, 
were the natural consequence; while Jewish 
and Roman customs, Jewish and Roman 
words, were simultaneously in use, and a 
condition of things existed full of harsh con- 
trasts, strange mixtures, and abrupt transi- 
tions. Within the space of 50 years Pales- 
tine was a single united kingdom under a 
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native ruler, a set of principalities under na- 
tive ethnarchs and tetrarchs, a country in 
part containing such principalities, in part 
reduced to the condition of a Roman pro- 
vince, a kingdom reunited once more under 
a native sovereign, and a country reduced 
wholly under Rome and governed by procu- 
rators dependent on the president of Syria, 
but still subject in certain respects to the 
Jewish monarch of a neighbouring terri- 
tory. These facts we know from Jose- 
phus (20) and other writers, who, though less 
accurate, on the whole confirm his state- 
ments (21); they render the civil history of 
Judea during the period one very difficult to 
master and remember; the frequent changes, 
supervening upon the original complication, 
are a fertile source of confusion, and seem to 
have bewildered even the sagacious and pains- 
taking Tacitus (22). The New Testament 
narrative, however, falls into no error in 
treating of the period; it marks, incidentally 
and without effort or pretension, the various 
changes in the civil government—the sole 
kingdom of Herod the Great*,\—the partition 
of his dominions among his sons"\—the re- 
duction of Judea to the condition of a 


© Matt. u.1; Lukei. 5, 
d Alatt. ii. 22 and xiv.1; Luke iii. 1. 
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Roman province, while Galilee, Itureea, and 
Trachonitis continued under native princes‘, 
—the restoration of the old kingdom of Pa- 
lestine in the person of Agrippa the First 
and the final reduction of the whole under 
Roman rule, and re-establishment of Procu- 
rators® as the civil heads, while a species of 
ecclesiastical superintendence was exercised 
by Agrippa the Second" (23). Again, the New 
Testament narrative exhibits in the most re- 
markable way the mixture in the govern- 
ment—the occasional power of the president 


i,» 


of Syria, as shewn in Cyrenius’s “ taxing’; 
the ordinary division of authority between 
the High Priest and the Procurator’; the 
existence of two separate taxations—the civil 
and the ecclesiastical, the “ census*” and the 
“didrachm!;” of two tribunals", two modes 
of capital punishment (24), two military 
forces’, two methods of marking time’; at 
every turn it shews, even in such little mat- 
ters as verbal expressions, the co-existence of 
Jewish with Roman ideas and _ practices in 


e Luke ili. 1, and passim. f Acts xl. 1 et seqq. 

& Ibid. xxii. 24; xxiv. 27; &c. ' Jbid. xxv.r4, et seqq. 
i Luke ii. 2. Compare Acts v. 37. 

J Matt. xxvil. 1,2; Acts xxii. 30; xxill. 1-10. 

k Matt. xxii. 17. 1 Matt. xvii. 24. 

m John xviii, 28, 32, &c. n Matt. xxvii. 64, 65. 
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the country—a co-existence, which (it must 
be remembered) came to an end within forty 
years of our Lord’s crucifixion. The con- 
junction in the same writings of such Latin- 
isms as KEVTUPIOV Aeyeov, Tr POLT@pLovs KOUVOT@~ 
dia, Knvoos, KodpavTns, Onvapiov, aaaapiov, o7eE- 
kovdarop, ppayeAAdoas, and the like (25), with 
such Hebraisms as kopBav, paBBovvi, dvo dvo, 
mpacio mpaciat, To BdeAvypwa THs Epnudcews (26), 
was only natural in Palestine during the 
period between Herod the Great and the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and marks the 
writers for Jews of that time and country. 
The memory of my hearers will add a mul- 
titude of instances from the Gospels and the 
Acts similar in their general character to 
those which have been here adduced—indi- 
cative, that is, of the semi-Jewish, semi-Ro- 
man condition of the Holy Land at the 
period of the New Testament narrative. 
The general tone and temper of the Jews 
at the time, their feelings towards the Ro- 
mans, and towards their neighbours, their 
internal divisions and sects, their confident 
expectation of a deliverer, are represented by 
Josephus and other writers in a manner 
which very strikingly accords with the ac- 
count incidentally given by the Evangelists. 
The extreme corruption and wickedness, not 
RAWLINSON, R 
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only of the mass of the people, but even of the 
rulers and chief men, is asserted by Josephus 
in the strongest terms (27); while at the 
same time he testifies to the existence among 
them of a species of zeal for religion—a rea- 
diness to attend the feasts (28), a regularity 
in the offering of sacrifice (29), an almost 
superstitious regard for the temple (30), and 
a fanatic abhorrence of all who sought to 
“change the customs which Moses had de- 
livered’.” The conspiracy against Herod 
the Great, when ten men bound themselves 
by an oath to kill him, and having armed 
themselves with short daggers, which they 
hid under their clothes, entered into the 
theatre where they expected Herod to ar- 
rive, intending if he came to fall upon him 
and dispatch him with their weapons (31), 
breathes the identical spirit of that against 
St. Paul, which the promptness of the chief 
captain Lysias alone frustrated*. Many such 
close resemblances have been pointed out 
(32). We find from Josephus that there 
was a warm controversy among the Jews 
themselves as to the lawfulness of “giving 
tribute to Casar"” (33); that the Samaritans 
were so hostile to such of the Galilzeans as 


p Acts vi. 14. q Ibid. xxiii, 12-31. 
r Matt. xxii. 17. 
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had their “faces set to go to Jerusalem’,” 
that, on one occasion at least, they fell upon 
those who were journeying through their 
land to attend a feast, and murdered a large 
number (34); that the Pharisees and Saddu- 
cees were noted sects, distinguished by the 
tenets which in Scripture are assigned to 
them (35); that the Pharisees were the more 
popular, and persuaded the common people 
as they pleased, while the Sadducees were 
important chiefly as men of high rank and 
station (36); and that a general expectation, 
founded upon the prophecies of the Old Tes- 
tament, existed among the Jews during the 
Roman war, that a great king was about to 
rise up in the East, of their own race and 
country (37). This last fact is confirmed by 
both Suetonius (38) and Tacitus (39), and is 
one which even Strauss does not venture to 
dispute (40). Important in many ways, it 
adds a final touch to that truthful portrait- 
ure of the Jewish people at this period of 
their history, which the Gospels and the 
Acts furnish—a portraiture alike free from 
flattery and unfairness, less harsh on the 
whole than that of Josephus, if less favourable 
than that of Philo (41). 

It would be easy to point out a further 
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agreement between the Evangelical histo- 
rians and profane writers with respect to the 
manners and customs of the Jews at this 
period. There is scarcely a matter of this 
kind noted in the New Testament which 
may not be confirmed from Jewish sources, 
such as Josephus, Philo, and the Mishna. 
The field however is too extensive for our 
present consideration. ‘To labour in it is the 
province rather of the Commentator than of 
the Lecturer, who cannot effectively exhibit 
arguments which depend for their force upon 
the accumulation of minute details. 

The points of agreement hitherto adduced 
have had reference to the Holy Land and its 
inhabitants. It is not, however, in this con- 
nexion only that the accuracy of the Evan- 
gelical writers in their accounts of the gene- 
ral condition of those countries which are 
the scene of their history, is observable. 
Their descriptions of the Greek and Roman 
world, so far as it comes under their cogni- 
zance, are most accurate. Nowhere have the 
character of the Athenians and the general 
appearance of Athens been more truthfully 
and skilfully portrayed than in the few verses 
of the Acts which contain the account of 
St. Paul’s visit. The city “full of idols” 
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(xareiSwdos")—in “gold, and silver, and mar- 
ble, graven by art and man’s device 


voo 


recalls 
the rodus 6An Bapos, 6An Opa Oeois Kai avabnua 
of Xenophon (42), the “ Athenz simulachra 
deorum hominumque habentes, omni genere 
et materia et artium insignia” of Livy (43). 
The people—*“ Athenians and strangers, 
spending their time in nothing else but 
hearing or telling of some new thing’’— 
philosophising and disputing on Mars’ Hill 
and in the market-place*, glad to discuss 
though disinclined to believe’, and yet reli- 
gious withal, standing in honourable contrast 
with the other Greeks in respect of their reve- 
rence for things divine’, are put before us with 
all the vividness of life, just as they present 
themselves to our view in the pages of their 
own historians and orators (44). Again, how 
striking and how thoroughly classical is the 
account of the tumult at Ephesus’, where 
almost every word receives illustration from 
ancient coins and inscriptions(45), as has been 
excellently shewn in a recent work of great 
merit on the Life of St. Paul! Or if we turn 
to Rome and the Roman system, how truly 
do we find depicted the great and terrible 


u Acts xvil. 16. Vv Ibid. verse 29. w Ibid. verse 21. 
x Tbid. verse 17. y Ibid. verses 32, 33. z Jbid. verse 22. 
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Emperor whom all feared to provoke (46)— 
the provincial administration by proconsuls 
and others chiefly anxious that tumults 
should be prevented (47)—the contemptuous 
religious tolerance (48)—the noble principles 
of Roman law, professed, if not always acted 
on, whereby accusers and accused were 
brought “face to face,’ and the latter had 
free “licence to answer for themselves con- 
cerning the crimes laid against them?” (49)— 
the privileges of Roman citizenship, some- 
times acquired by birth, sometimes by pur- 
chase (50)—the right of appeal possessed and 
exercised by the provincials (51)—the treat- 
ment of prisoners (52)—the peculiar manner 
of chaining them (58)—the employment of 
soldiers as their guards (54)—the examina- 
tion by torture (55)—the punishment of con- 
demned persons, not being Roman citizens, 
by scourging and crucifixion (56)—the man- 
ner of this punishment (57)—the practice of 
bearing the cross (58), of affixing a title or 
superscription (59), of placing soldiers under 
a centurion to watch the carrying into effect 
of the sentence (60), of giving the garments 
of the sufferer to these persons (61), of allow- 
ing the bodies after death to be buried by 
the friends (62)—and the like! The sacred 
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historians are as familiar, not only with the 
general character, but even with some of the 
obscurer customs of Greece and Rome, as 
with those of their own country. Fairly ob- 
servant, and always faithful in their accounts, 
they continually bring before us little points 
which accord minutely with notices in pro- 
fane writers nearly contemporary with them, 
while occasionally they increase our know- 
ledge of classic antiquity by touches har- 
monious with its spirit, but additional to the 
information which we derive from the native 
authorities (63). 

Again, it has been with reason remarked 
(64), that the condition of the Jews beyond 
the limits of Palestine is represented by the 
Evangelical writers very agreeably to what 
may be gathered of it from Jewish and Hea- 
then sources. The wide dispersion of the 
chosen race is one of the facts most evident 
upon the surface of the New Testament his- 
tory. “ Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites, 
and dwellers in Mesopotamia and Judea and 
Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and 
Pamphylia, Egypt, and the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, strangers of Rome, Cretes, and 
Arabians‘,” are said to have been witnesses 
at Jerusalem of the first outpouring of the 
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Holy Ghost. In the travels of St. Paul 
through Asia Minor and Greece there is 
scarcely a city to which he comes but has a 
large body of Jewish residents (65). Com- 
pare with these representations the state- 
ments of Agrippa the First in his letter to 
Caligula, as reported by the Jewish writer, 
Philo. “The holy city, the place of my na- 
tivity,” he says, “is the metropolis, not of Ju- 
dea only, but of most other countries, by 
means of the colonies which have been sent 
out of it from time to time—some to the 
neighbouring countries of Egypt, Phoenicia, 
Syria, and Coelesyria—some to more distant 
regions, as Pamphylia, Cilicia, Asia as far as 
Bithynia and the recesses of Pontus; and in 
Europe, Thessaly, Boeotia, Macedonia, Atolia, 
Attica, Argos, Corinth, together with the 
most famous of the islands, Kuboea, Cyprus, 
and Crete; to say nothing of those who dwell 
beyond the Euphrates. For, excepting a 
small part of the Babylonian and other sa- 
trapies, all the countries which have a fertile 
territory possess Jewish inhabitants; so that 
if thou shalt shew this kindness to my native 
place, thou wilt benefit not one city only, 
but thousands in every region of the world, 
in Europe, in Asia, in Africa—on the conti- 
nents, and in the islands—on the shores of 
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the sea, and in the interior” (66). In a si- 
milar strain Philo himself boasts, that “one 
region does not contain the Jewish people, 
since it is exceedingly numerous ; but there 
are of them in almost all the flourishing 
countries of Europe and Asia, both conti- 
nental and insular’ (67). And the customs 
of these dispersed Jews are accurately repre- 
sented in the New Testament. That they 
consisted in part of native Jews, in part of 
converts or proselytes, is evident from Jose- 
phus (68); that they had places of worship, 
called synagogues or oratories, in the towns 
where they lived, appears from Philo; that 
these were commonly by the sea-side, or by 
a river-side, as represented in the Acts‘, is 
plain from many authors (69) ; that they had 
also—at least sometimes—a synagogue be- 
longing to them at Jerusalem, whither they 
resorted at the time of the feasts, is certain 
from the Talmudical writers (70); that at 
Rome they consisted in great part of freed- 
men or “ Libertines’—whence “ the syna- 
gogue of the Libertines*”’—may be gathered 
from Philo (71) and Tacitus (72). Their feel- 
ings towards the apostolic preachers are such 
as we should expect from persons whose close 
contact with those of a different religion 
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made them all the more zealous for their 
own; and their tumultuous proceedings are 
in accordance with all that we learn from 
profane authors of the tone and temper of 
the Jews generally at this period (73). 

IL. I proceed now to consider the second 
of the three heads under which I proposed 
to collect the chief incidental allusions to 
the civil history of the times contained in 
the New Testament. 

The civil governors and administrators dis- 
tinctly mentioned by the New Testament 
historians are the following—the Roman 
Emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius 
—the Jewish kings and princes, Herod the 
Great, Archelaus, Herod the tetrarch, (or, as 
he is commonly called, Herod Antipas,) Phi- 
lip the tetrarch, Herod Agrippa the first, and 
Herod Agrippa the second—the Roman go- 
vernors, Cyrenius (or Quirinus), Pontius Pi- 
late, Sergius Paulus, Gallio, Festus, and Felix 
—and the Greek tetrarch, Lysanias. It may 
be shewn from profane sources, in almost 
every case, that these persons existed—that 
they lived at the time and bore the office 
assigned to them—that they were related to 
each other, where any relationship is stated, 
as Scripture declares—and that the actions 
ascribed to them are either actually such as 
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they performed, or at least in perfect har- 
mony with what profane history tells us of 
their characters. 

With regard to the Roman Emperors, it 
is enough to remark, that Augustus, Tiberius, 
and Claudius occur in their right order, that 
St. Luke in placing the commencement of 
our Lord’s ministry in the 15th year of Tibe- 
rius‘ and assigning to its duration a short 
term—probably three years—is in accord with 
Tacitus, who makes Christ suffer under 'Ti- 
berius (74)—and that the birth of our Lord 
under Augustus’, and the accession before 
the second journey of St. Paul of Claudius*, 
are in harmony with the date obtainable from 
St. Luke for the crucifixion, and sufficiently 
suit the general scheme of profane chrono- 
logy, which places the accession of Augustus 
44 years before that of Tiberius, and makes 
Claudius reign from A.D. 41 to A.D. 54. Ne 
very close agreement can be here exhibited on 
account of the deficiency of an exact chrono- 
logy, which the Gospels share with many of 
the most important historical writings; but 
at any rate the notices are accordant with 
one another, and present, when compared 
with the dates furnished by profane writers, 
no difficulty of any real importance (75). 


' Luke it. r. € Ibid. ii. 1-7. bh Acts xviil. 2. 
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The Jewish kings and princes whose names 
occur in the New Testament narrative, oc- 
cupy a far more prominent place in it than 
the Roman Emperors. The Gospel narra- 
tive opens “in the days of Herod the king,” 
who, as the father of Archelaus’, may be 
identified with the first monarch of the 
name, the son of Antipater, the Idumean 
(76). This monarch is known to have 
reigned in Palestine contemporaneously with 
Augustus, who confirmed him in his king- 


dom (77), and of whom he held the sove- 


reignty till his decease (78). Cunning, sus- - 


cion, and cruelty are the chief traits of his 
character as depicted in Scripture, and these 
are among his most marked characteristics 
in Josephus (79). It has been objected to 
the Scriptural narrative, that Herod would 
not have been likely to enquire of the Magi 
at what time they first saw the star, since he 
expected them to return and give him a full 
description of the child (80); but this keen 
and suspicious foresight, where his own in- 
terests were (as he thought) concerned, is 
quite in keeping with the representations of 
Josephus, who makes him continually dis- 
trust those with whom he has any dealings. 
The consistency of the massacre at Bethle- 
i Matt. ii.1; Luke i. 5. J Matt. ii. 22. 
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hem with his temper and disposition is now 
acknowledged (81); scepticism has nothing to 
urge against it except the silence of the Jew- 
ish writers, which is a weak argument, and 
one outweighed, in my judgment, by the testi- 
mony, albeit somewhat late and perhaps in- 
accurate, of Macrobius (82). 

At the death of Herod the Great, his king- 
dom (according to Josephus) was divided, 
with the consent of Augustus, among three 
of his sons. Archelaus received Judea, Sa- 
maria, and Idumea, with the title of ethnarch; 
Philip and Antipas were made tetrarchs, and 
received, the latter Galilee and Perea, the 
former Trachonitis and the adjoining re- 
gions(83). The notices of the Evangelists are 
confessedly in complete accordance with these 
statements (84). St. Matthew mentions the 
succession of Archelaus in Judea, and im- 
plies that he did not reign in Galilee‘; St. 
Luke records Philip’s tetrarchy'; while the 
tetrarchy of Antipas, who is designated by 
his family name of Herod, is distinctly as- 
serted by both Evangelists™. Moreover, St. 
Matthew implies that Archelaus bore a bad 
character at the time of his accession or soon 
afterwards, which is consistent with the ac- 
count of Josephus, who tells us that he was 
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hated by the other members of his family (85), 
and that shortly after his father’s death he 
slew 3000 Jews on occasion of a tumult at 
Jerusalem (86). The first three Evangelists 
agree as to the character of Herod Antipas, 
which is weak rather than cruel or blood- 
thirsty; and their portraiture is granted to 
be “not inconsistent with his character, as 
gathered from other sources” (87). The 
facts of his adultery with Herodias, the wife 
of one of his brothers (88), and of his execu- 
tion of John the Baptist for no crime that 
could be alleged against him (89), are re- 
corded by Josephus; and though in the 
latter case there is some apparent diversity 
in the details, yet it is allowed that the dif 
ferent accounts may be reconciled (90). 

The continuance of the tetrarchy of Philip 
beyond the fifteenth, and that of Antipas 
beyond the eighteenth of Tiberius, is con- 
firmed by Josephus (91), who also shows that 
the exarchy of Archelaus came speedily to 
an end, and that Judaa was then reduced to 
the condition of a Roman province, and 
governed for a considerable space by Procu- 
rators (92). However, after a while, the 
various dominions of Herod the Great were 
reunited in the person of his grandson, A- 
grippa, the son of Aristobulus and_ brother 
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of Herodias; who was allowed the title of 
king, and was in favour with both Caligula 
and Claudius (93). It cannot be doubted 
that this person is the “Herod the king” of 
the Acts", whose persecution of the Church, 
whose impious pride, and whose miserable 
death are related at length by the sacred 
historian. My hearers are probably familiar 
with that remarkable passage of Josephus in 
which he records with less accuracy of detail 
than St. Luke the striking circumstances of 
this monarch’s decease—the “ set day”—the 
public assemblage—the “ royal dress”—the 
impious flattery—its complacent reception— 
the sudden judgment—the excruciating dis- 
ease—the speedy death (94). Nowhere does 
profane history furnish a more striking tes- 
timony to the substantial truth of the sacred 
narrative—nowhere is the superior exactness 
of the latter over the former more con- 
spicuous. 

On the death of Herod Agrippa, Judea 
(as Josephus informs us) became once more a 
Roman province under Procurators (95); but 
the small kingdom of Chalcis was, a few years 
later, conferred by Claudius on this Herod’s 
son, Agrippa the Second, who afterwards re- 
ceived other territories (96). This prince is 
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evidently the “king Agrippa” before whom 
St. Paul pleaded his cause’. The Bernice 
who is mentioned as accompanying him on 
his visit to Festus’, was his sister, who lived 
with him and commonly accompanied him 
upon his journeys (97). Besides his separate 
sovereignty, he had received from the Empe- 
ror a species of ecclesiastical supremacy in 
Judeea, where he had the superintendence of 
the temple, the direction of the sacred trea- 
sury, and the right of nominating the High 
Priests (98). These circumstances account 
sufficiently for his visit to Judea, and ex- 
plain the anxiety of Festus that he should 
hear St. Paul, and St. Paul’s willingness to 
plead before him. 

The Roman Procurators, Pontius Pilate, 
Felix, and Festus, are prominent personages 
in the history of Josephus, where they occur 
in the proper chronological position (99), and 
bear characters very agreeable to those which 
are assigned them by the sacred writers. 
The vacillation of Pilate, his timidity, and 
at the same time his occasional violence (100), 
the cruelty, injustice, and rapacity of Felix 
(101), and the comparatively equitable and 
mild character of Festus (102), are apparent 
in the Jewish historian; and have some 

© Acts xxv. 13, et seqq. P Ibid. 
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sanction from other writers(103). The cha- 
racter of Gallio, proconsul of Achaia (104) 
and brother of the philosopher Seneca, is 
also in close accordance with that which may 
be gathered from the expressions of Seneca 
and Statius, who speak of him as “ delight- 
ful” or “charming” (105). Of Quirinus (or 
Cyrenius) it is enough to say that he was 
President of Syria shortly after the deposi- 
tion of Archelaus, and that he was certainly 
sent to effect a “taxing”’ or enrolment of all 
persons within his province, Palestine in- 
cluded (106). Sergius Paulus is unknown to 
us except from St. Luke’s account of him‘; 
but his name is one which was certainly 
borne by Romans of this period (107), and 
his office is designated correctly (108). 

The Greek tetrarch, Lysanias, is the only 
civil governor mentioned in the New ‘Testa- 
ment about whom there is any real difficulty. 
A Lysanias held certainly a government in 
these parts in the time of Antony (109); but 
this person was put to death more than 30 
years before the birth of Christ (110), and 
therefore cannot be the prince mentioned as 
ruling over Abilene 30 years after Christ’s 
birth. It is argued that St. Luke “ erred,” 
being misled by the circumstance that the 
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region continued to be known as “ the Abilene 
of Lysanias” down to the time of the second 
Agrippa (111). But, on the other hand, it is 
allowed that a second Lysanias might have 
existed without obtaining mention from pro- 
fane writers (112); and the facts, that Abilene 
was in Agrippa’s time connected with the 
name Lysanias, and that there is no reason 
to believe that it formed any part of the do- 
minions of the first Lysanias, favour the view, 
that a second Lysanias, a descendant of the 
first, obtained from Augustus or Tiberius an 
investiture of the tract in question (113). 

III. It now only remains to touch briefly 
on a few of the remarkable facts in the New 
Testament narrative which might have been 
expected to attract the attention of profane 
historians, and of which we should naturally 
look to have some record. Such facts are 
the “ decree from Czesar Augustus that all 
the world should be taxed'’—the “ taxing” 
of Cyrenius‘—the preaching and death of 
John the Baptist—our Lord’s execution as 
the adultery of Herod Antipas— 
the disturbances created by the impostors 
Theudas and Judas of Galilee‘'—the death of 
Herod Agrippa—the famine in the days of 
Claudius"—and the “uproar” of the Egyp- 





a criminal 
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tian who “led out into the wilderness 4000 
men that were murderers*.”” Of these events 
almost one-half have been already shewn to 
have been recorded by profane writers whose 
works are still extant (114). The remainder 
will now be considered with the brevity 
which my limits necessitate. 

It has been asserted that no “ taxing of all 
the world’—that is, of the whole Roman 
Empire—took place in the time of Augus- 
HS E115) but as the opposite view is main- 
tained by Savigny (116)—the best modern au- 
thority upon Roman law—this assertion can- 
not be considered to need examination here. 
A far more important objection to St. Luke’s 
statement is derived from the time at which 
this “taxing” is placed by him. Josephus 
mentions the extension of the Roman census 
to Judza under Cyrenius, at least 10 years 
later—after the removal of Archelaus (117), 
and seems to speak of this as the first occa- 
sion on which his countrymen were com- 
pelled to submit to this badge of subjection. 
It is argued that this must have been the 
first occasion ; and the words of St. Luke (it 
is said)—* this taxing was first made when 
Cyrenius was governor of Syria”—shew that 

v Acts xxi, 38. 
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he intended the taxing mentioned by Jose- 
phus, which he consequently misdated by a 
decade of years(118). But the meaning of 
the passage in St. Luke is doubtful in the 
extreme; and it admits of several explana- 
tions which reconcile it with all that Jose- 
phus says (119). Perhaps the best explanation 
is that of Whiston (120) and Prideaux (121) 
—that the design of Augustus was first fully 
evecuted (eyévero) When Cyrenius was gover- 
nor, though the decree went forth and the 
enrolment commenced ten years earlier. 

The taxing of Cyrenius of which St. Luke 
speaks in this passage, and to which he also 
alludes in the Acts¥, is (as we have seen) 
very fully narrated by Josephus. It caused 
the rebellion mentioned in Gamaliel’s speech, 
which was headed by Judas of Galilee, who 
“drew away much people after him,” but 
“ perished,” —all, as many as obeyed him, be- 
ing “ dispersed*.” This account harmonises 
well with that of Josephus, who regards the 
followers of Judas as numerous enough to 
constitute a sect (122), and notes their re- 
appearance in the course of the last war with 
Rome, by which it is shewn that though scat- 
tered they had not ceased to exist (123). 
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The disturbance created by a certain Theu- 
das, some time before the rebellion of Judas 
of Galilee, seems not to be mentioned by any 
ancient author. The identity of name is a 
very insufficient ground for assuming this 
impostor to be the same as the Theudas of 
Josephus (124), who raised troubles in the 
procuratorship of Cuspius Fadus, about ten 
years after Gamaliel made his speech.— 
There were, as Josephus says (125), “innu- 
merable disturbances” in Judza about this 
time; and it is not at all improbable that 
within the space of forty years, during which 
a number of impostors gathered followers 
and led them to destruction, two should have 
borne the same name. Nor can it be con- 
sidered surprising that Josephus has passed 
over the earlier Theudas, since his followers 
were only 400, and since the historian evi- 
dently omits all but the most important of 
the troubles which had afflicted his country. 

The “ uproar” of the Egyptian who “ led 
out into the wilderness 4000 men that were 
murderers’,” is described at length by the 
Jewish writer (126), the only noticeable dif- 
ference between his account and that of St. 
Luke being that Josephus in his present text 
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calls the number of this impostor’s followers 
30,000. From internal evidence there is rea- 
son to think that rpecpupio is a corrupt read- 
ing (127); but even as the text stands, it does 
not contradict St. Luke; for the 4000 of St. 
Luke are the number whom the impostor “ led 
out into the wilderness,” while the 30,000 of 
Josephus are the number whom he “ brought 
from the wilderness’’ to attack Jerusalem. 

The “famine in the days of Claudius’”’ is 
mentioned by several writers. Josephus tells 
us that it was severe in Palestine in the fourth 
year of this emperor; Dio, Tacitus, and Sue- 
tonius, speak of it as raging somewhat later 
in Rome itself (128). Helena, queen of Adi- 
abene—the richest portion of the ancient 
Assyria—brought relief to the Jews on the 
occasion, as St. Barnabas and St. Paul did to 
the Christians’. The agreement is here com- 
plete, even if the words of Agabus’s prophecy 
are pressed—for the scarcity seems to have 
been general throughout the Empire. 

This review—imperfect as it necessarily is 
—will probably be felt to suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose. We have found that the New 
Testament, while in its main narrative it 
treats of events with which heathen writers 
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were not likely to concern themselves, and 
which they could not represent truly, con- 
tains—inextricably interwoven with that main 
narrative—a vast body of incidental allusions 
to the civil history of the times, capable of 
being tested by comparison with the works 
of profane historians. We have submitted 
the greater part—or at any rate a great part 
—of these incidental allusions to the test of 
such comparison; and we have found, in all 
but some three or four cases, an entire and 
striking harmony. In no case have we met 
with clear and certain disagreement; some- 
times, but very rarely, the accounts are diffi- 
cult to reconcile, and we may suspect them of 
real disagreement—a result which ought not 
to cause us any astonishment. Profane wri- 
ters are not infallible ; and Josephus, our 
chief profane authority for the time, has been 
shewn, in matters where he does not come 
into any collision with the Christian Scrip- 
tures, to “teem with inaccuracies” (129). If 
in any case it should be thought that we 
must choose between Josephus and an I:van- 
gelist, sound criticism requires that we should 
prefer the latter to the former. Josephus is 
not entirely honest: he has his Roman mas- 
ters to please, and he is prejudiced in favour 
of his own sect, the Pharisecs. He has also 
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been convicted of error (130), which is not 
the case with any Evangelist. His authority 
therefore is, in the eyes of an historical critic, 
inferior to that of the Gospel writers, and in 
any instance of contradiction, it would be ne- 
cessary to disregard it. In fact, however, we 
are not reduced to this necessity. The Jew- 
ish writer nowhere actually contradicts our 
Scriptures, and in hundreds of instances he 
confirms them. It is evident that the entire 
historical framework, in which the Gospel 
picture is set, is real; that the facts of the 
civil history, small and great, are true, and 
the personages correctly depicted. To sup- 
pose that there is this minute historical ac- 
curacy in all the accessories of the story, and 
that the story itself is mythic, is absurd; un- 
less we will declare the Apostles and their 
companions to have sought to palm upon 
mankind a tale which they knew to be false, 
and to have aimed at obtaining credit for 
their fiction by elaborate attention to these 
minutiz. From such an avowal even Ra- 
tionalism itself would shrink; but the only 
alternative is to accept the entire history as 
authentic—as, what the Church has always 
believed it to be, troz Trurn. “ Veritas 
omnis in Evangelio continetur’”’ (131). “Ab 
hoc, qui Evangelista esse meruit, vel negli- 
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gentiz vel mendacii suspicionem equum est 
propulsari” (132). “ Evangelistae habuerunt 
perfectam agnitionem . .. quibus si quis non 
assentit, spernit quidem participes Domini, 
spernit et ipsum Christum, spernit et Pa- 
trem” (133). Such has been the uniform 
teaching of the Church of Christ from the 
first—and modern Rationalism has failed to 
shew any reason why we should reject it. 


LECTURE VIII. 


JOIN VIIT. 13, 14. 


The Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou 
hearest record of thyself; thy record is not 
true. Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Though I bear record of myself, yet my 
record is true. 


TP the evidence from profane sources to the 
primary facts of the New Testament narrative 
be, as was admitted in the last Lecture, dis- 
appointingly scanty, the defect is more than 
made up to us by the copious abundance of 
those notices which early Christian writers 
have left us of the whole series of occurrences 
forming the basis of our Religion. It has 
been customary with Christian apologists to 
dwell more especially on the profane testi- 
mony, despite its scantiness—doubtless be- 
cause it has been felt that a certain amount 
of suspicion is regarded as attaching to those 
who “bear record of themselves,” and that 
the evidence of Christian witnesses to the 
truth of Chrisuanity is in some degree a 
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record of this nature. But our Lord’s words 
teach us that self-witness, however uncon- 
vincing to the adversary, may be valid and 
true: and certainly it is difficult to conceive 
how the full acceptance of the Christian facts, 
and conformity of the profession and_ life 
thereto, renders a witness unworthy of be- 
lief, whose testimony would have been re- 
garded as of the highest value if he had 
stopped short of such acceptance, and while 
admitting the facts to a certain extent had 
remained a Heathen or a Jew. Had Justin 
Martyr, for instance, when he enquired into 
Christianity, found the evidence for it such 
as he could resist, and lived and died a Pla- 
tonic philosopher, instead of renouncing all 
for Christ and finally sealing his testimony 
with his blood, what a value would have been 
set upon any recognition in his writings of 
the life and miracles of Christ or the suffer- 
ings of the early Christians! It is difficult 
to see why he deserves less credit, because he 
found the evidences for the Christian doc- 
trine so strong that he felt compelled to be- 
come a believer (1). At any rate, if for con- 
troversial purposes the argument derivable 
from the testimony of Christians be viewed 
as weak, it must possess a weight for those 
who believe far excceding that of the witness 
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of Jews and Heathens, and must therefore 
deserve a place in any summary that is made 
of the Historical Evidences to the truth of 
the Christian Religion. 

It has been sometimes urged that the early 
Christians were persons of such low rank and 
station, so wanting in refinement, education, 
and that critical discernment which is requi- 
site to enable men fairly to judge of the 
claims of a new religion, that their decision 
in favour of Christianity is entitled to little 
respect—since they must have been quite 
unable to appreciate the true value of its 
evidences (2). This objection claims to base 
itself on certain admissions of the earliest 
Christian preachers themselves, who remark 
that “not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble, were called*.” 
But such expressions are not to be pressed 
too far. In their very letter they do but de- 
clare the general condition of the converts; 
while they imply that there were, even in the 
first times, some exceptions—persons to whom 
the terms, “ wise men after the flesh, mighty, 
and noble,” might have been properly applied; 
and the examples of St. Paul himself, of Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, of the Ethiopian eu- 
nuch, of “ Erastus the chamberlain of the 
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city,” and of the converts from “Czesar’s 
household,°” are sufficient to shew that the 
Gospel found its own in every rank and 
grade of society, and if it was embraced most 
readily by the poor and despised, still ga- 
thered to it “chosen vessels*” from among 
the educated, and occasionally from among 
the rich and great. The early Christians 
furnished, for their number, a considerable 
body of writers; and these writers will bear 
comparison in respect of every intellectual 
qualification with the best Heathen authors 
of the period. Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, 
Tertullian, Origen, Clement, would have been 
reckoned authors of eminence, had they not 
been “ Fathers,” and are at least as good 
evidence for the historical facts of the age 
immediately preceding their own, as Taci- 
tus, Suetonius, and Dio. It will be my 
object in the present Lecture to show that 
these writers, and others of the same age or 
even earlier, bear copious witness to the facts 
recorded in the historical books of the New 
Testament, and are plainly as convinced of 
their reality as of that of any facts whatever 
which they have occasion to mention. 


The Epistle ascribed to St. Barnabas by 
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Clement of Alexandria (3) and Origen (4), 
whether really the work of that person or no, 
is at any rate one of the most ancient of the 
uninspired Christian writings, belonging as 
it does to the first, or to the early part of 
the second century (5). The writer’s object 
is to explain the spiritual meaning of the 
Old Testament; and in the course of his 
exposition he mentions as undoubted facts 
the miracles of Christ—his appointment of 
his apostles— their number, twelve —his 
scourging—his being smitten on the face— 
his being set at nought and jested upon— 
his being arrayed in a scarlet robe—his cru- 
cifixion—his receiving gall and vinegar to 
drink—his death—the casting of lots upon 
his garment—his resurrection on the first 
day of the week—and his final ascension 
into heaven (6). All these notices moreover 
occur in a small tract, chiefly concerned with 
the Old Testament, and extending to no 
more than ten or twelve ordinary pages. 

An Epistle of St. Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, to the Corinthians, is allowed on all 
hands to be genuine (7). This work was 
certainly composed in the first century, be- 
fore some of the writings of St. John; and 
its author, the “ fellow-labourer” of St. Paul*, 
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must have had frequent communication with 
those who had witnessed the great events in 
Judea which formed the foundation of the 
new religion. The object of the Epistle is 
to compose existing dissensions in the Co- 
rinthian Church, and its tone is from first 
to last hortatory and didactic. Historical 
allusions only find a place in it casually and 
incidentally. Yet it contains a mention of 
Christ’s descent from‘dedek, of his great 
power and regal dignity, his voluntary humi- 
liation, his sufferings, the character of his 
teaching, his death for man, his resurrection, 
the mission of the apostles, their inspiration 
by the Holy Ghost, their preaching in many 
lands, their ordination of elders in every 
city, the special eminence in the church of 
Saints Peter and Paul, the sufferings of 
St. Peter, the hardships endured by St. Paul, 
his distant travels, his many imprisonments, 
his flights, his stoning, his bonds, his testi- 
mony before rulers(8). The fact of St. Paul’s 
having written an Epistle to the Corinthians 
is also asserted (9); and an allusion is made, 
in connexion with that Epistle, to the early 
troubles and divisions which the great Apo- 
stle had composed, when the several sections 
of the newly-planted Church strove together 
in a jealous spirit, affirming themselves to be 
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“of Paul,” or “of Apollos,” or “ of Cephas,” 
or even “of Christ.” 

Ignatius, second Bishop of Antioch, who 
succeeded to that see in about the year of 
the destruction of Jerusalem (10), and was 
martyred nearly forty years later, A. D. 107 
(11), left behind him certain writings, which 
are quoted with great respect by subsequent 
Fathers, but the existence of which at the 
present day is questioned. Writings under 
the name of Ignatius have come down to us 
in various shapes. Three Epistles, univer- 
sally regarded as spurious (12), exist only in 
Latin. Twelve others are found in Greek, 
and also in two ancient Latin versions; and 
of these, seven exist in two different forms— 
a longer, and a shorter one. Most modern 
critics accept these seven, in their shorter form, 
as genuine (13). They are identical with the 
seven mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome(14), 
and they are thought to be free from the in- 
ternal difficulties, which cause suspicion to at- 
tach to the longer recension, as well as to the 
Epistles which those writers do not name. 
Doubts have however been recently started 
even with respect to these seven. The dis- 
covery in a very ancient MS. of a Syriac ver- 
sion of three Epistles only out of the seven, 
and these three in a still briefer form than 
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that of the shorter Greek recension, together 
with the remarkable fact that the few early 
references which we possess to the writings of 
Ignatius are to passages in exactly these three 
compositions—has induced some learned men 
of our own day to adopt the view, that even 
the shorter Greek recension is largely interpo- 
lated, and that nothing beyond the three Epi- 
stles of the Syriac Version can be depended 
upon as certainly written by the Antiochian 
Bishop (15). If we adopt this opinion, the 
testimony of Ignatius to the historical truth 
of the New Testament narrative will be some- 
what scanty—ifwe abide by the views generally 
prevalent before the Syriac version was disco- 
vered, and still maintained since that discovery 
by some divines of great learning and ex- 
cellent judgment (16), it will be as full and 
satisfactory as that borne by St. Clement. In 
the seven Epistles we find notices of the de- 
scent of Christ from David—his conception 
by the Holy Ghost—his birth of a virgin— 
her name, Mary—his manifestation by a star 
—his baptism by John—its motive, “that he 
might fulfil all righteousness'”—his appeals 
to the Prophets—the anointing of his head 
with ointment—his sufferings and crucifixion 
under Pontius Pilate and Herod the Te- 
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trarch—his resurrection, not on the sabbath, 
but on the “Lord’s day”—the resurrection 
through his power of some of the old pro- 
phets—his appearance to his disciples and 
command to them to “ handle him and see®” 
that he was not a spirit—his eating and 
drinking with them after he had risen—the 
mission of the Apostles—their obedience to 
Christ—their authority over the Church—the 
inclusion of Saints Peter and Paul in their 
number (17). If, on the contrary, we confine 
ourselves to the Syriac version—by which 
the entire writings of St. Ignatius are com- 
prised in about five pages (18)—we lose the 
greater portion of these testimonies, but we 
still retain those to the birth of Christ from 
the Virgin Mary—his manifestation by a star 
—his many sufferings—his crucifixion—and 
the apostolic mission of Saints Peter and Paul. 

Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, a disciple of 
St. John, and a younger contemporary of Ig- 
natius, left behind him a single Epistle, ad- 
dressed to the Philippians, which we possess 
in the original Greek, with the exception of 
three or four sections, where the Greek text 
is wanting, and we have only a Latin version 
(19). In this Epistle, which is a short com- 
position, and, like the other remains of early 
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Christian antiquity, of a hortatory character, 
we find allusions to the humble life of Christ, 
his ministering to those about him, the cha- 
racter of his preaching, his sufferings, death 
upon the cross, resurrection, and ascension to 
heaven; his promise to “raise up his disci- 
ples at the last day"”—the sufferings of St. 
Paul and the other Apostles, the preaching 
of St. Paul at Philippi, and the fact of his 
having written an Epistle to the Philippians 
(20). We also learn from Ireneus that this 
Father used to relate his conversations with 
St. John and others, who had seen the Lord, 
and to repeat what they had told him both 
of the teaching and miracles of Jesus (21). 

A work of the first or earlier half of the 
second century has come down to us under 
the name of “The Shepherd of Hermas.” 
Eusebius and Jerome ascribe it to the Her- 
mas who is saluted by St. Paul at the end of 
his Epistle to the Romans (22); but there 
are reasons for assigning it to a later Hermas 
—the brother of Pius, who was the ninth 
bishop of Rome (23). This work is an alle- 
gory on a large scale, and consequently can- 
not contain any direct historical testimony. 
Its tone is consonant with the Christian story, 
and it contains some allusions to the mission 
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of the Apostles, their travels for the purpose 
of spreading the truth over the world, and 
the sufferings to which they were exposed in 
consequence (24); but on the whole it is of 
little service towards establishing the truth 
of any facts. 

It was not until the Christian writers ad- 
dressed themselves to the world without—. 
and either undertook the task of refuting the 
adversaries of the truth, or sought by Apolo- 
gies to recommend the new religion to their 
acceptance—that the facts of the Christian 
story came naturally to occupy a prominent 
place in their compositions. Quadratus, Bi- 
shop of Athens in the early part of the se- 
cond century, was, so far as we know, the 
first to write a defence of Christianity ad- 
dressed to the Heathen, which he seems to 
have presented to the Emperor Adrian (25) 
about the year A. D. 122. This work is un- 
fortunately lost, but a passage preserved by 
Eusebius gives us an indication of the sort of 
evidence which it would probably have fur- 
nished in abundance. “The works of our 
Saviour,” says Quadratus, “ were always con- 
spicuous, for they were real; both they which 
were healed and they which were raised from 
the dead; who were seen not only when they 
were healed or raised, but for a long time 
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afterwards; not only while he dwelt on this 
earth, but also after his departure, and for a 
good while after it; insomuch that some of 
them have reached to our times” (26). 

About twenty-five years after Quadratus 
had presented his “Apology” to Adrian, his 
younger contemporary, Justin, produced a 
similar composition, which he presented to 
the first Antonine, probably about A. D. 148 
(27). Soon afterwards he published his 
“Dialogue with Tryphon”—an_ elaborate 
controversial work, defensive of Christianity 
from the attacks of Judaism. Finally, about 
A. D. 165, or a little earlier, he wrote a se- 
cond “ Apology,” which he presented to Mar- 
cus Aurelius and the Roman Senate (28). 
It has been truly observed, that from the 
writings of this Father—* the earliest, of 
whose works we possess any considerable 
remains” (29)—there “might be collected a 
tolerably complete account of Christ’s life, 
in all points agreeing with that which is 
delivered in our Scriptures” (30). Justin 
declares the marriage of Mary and Joseph— 
their descent from David—the miraculous 
conception of Christ—the intention of Jo- 
seph to put away his wife privily—the ap- 
pearance to him of an angel which forbade 
him—the angelic determination of the name 
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Jesus, with the reason assigned for it—the 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem—the 
birth of our Lord there—his lying in a 
manger—his cirecumcision—the extraordinary 
appearance of a star—the coming of the Wise 
Men—their application to Herod—their ado- 
ration and gifts—tbe warning to them not to 
return to Herod—the descent into Egypt— 
the massacre of the Innocents—the death of 
Herod and accession of Archelaus—the re- 
turn from Egypt—the obscure early life of 
Christ, and his occupation as a carpenter— 
his baptism by St. John the Baptist in Jordan 
—the descent of the Spirit upon him in the 
form of a dove—the testimony borne to his 
greatness by John—his temptation by the 
devil—the character of his teaching —his 
confutation of his opponents—his miracles— 
his prophecies of the sufferings which should 
befall his disciples—his changing Simon’s 
name to Peter, and the occasion of it—his 
naming the sons of Zebedee, Boanerges—his 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem riding upon 
an ass—his institution of the Eucharist—his 
singing a hymn with his disciples—his visit 
to the Mount of Olives on the eve of his cru- 
cifixion, accompanied by the three favoured 
apostles, and the prayer there offered to the 
Vather—his silence before Pilate—his being 
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sent by Pilate to Herod—his sufferings and 
crucifixion—the mockery of those who stood 
by—the casting of lots for the garment—the 
flight of the apostles—the words on giving 
up the ghost—the burial at eventide—the re- 
surrection on the third day—the appearances 
to the apostles—the explanation to them of 
the prophecies—the ascension into heaven as 
they were looking on—the preaching of the 
apostles afterwards—the descent of the Holy 
Ghost—the conversion of the Gentiles—the 
rapid spread of the Gospel through all lands 
(31). Noone can pretend to doubt but that in 
Justin’s time the facts of the New Testament 
History were received as simple truth—not 
only by himself, but by Christians generally, 
in whose name his Apologies were written 
and presented to the Roman Emperors. 

It is needless to carry this demonstration 
further, or to produce similar lists from 
Athenagoras, Tertullian, Irenzeus, Origen, 
and others. From the time of Justin the 
Church of Christ can shew a series of writers, 
who not only exhibit incidentally their belief 
of the facts which form the basis of the 
Christian Religion, but who also testify ex- 
plicitly to the universal reception among 
Christians of that narrative of the facts 
which we possess in the New Testament—a 
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narrative which, as was shewn in the last 
Lecture (32), they maintain to be absolutely 
and in all respects true. Those who assert 
the mythic character of the New Testament 
history, must adinit as certain that its mythic 
character was unsuspected by the Christians 
of the second century, who received with the 
most entire and simple faith the whole mass 
of facts put forth in the Gospels and the 
Acts, regarding them as real and actual oc- 
currences, and appealing to profane history 
for their confirmation in various most impor- 
tant particulars. To fair and candid minds 
the evidence adduced from uninspired wri- 
ters of the first century, though comparatively 
scanty, is (I think) sufficient to shew that their 
belief was the same as that of Christians in 
the second, and that it was just as firm and 
undoubting. 

The arguments hitherto adduced have 
been drawn from the literary compositions 
of the first ages of Christianity. Till recently 
these have been generally regarded as pre- 
senting the whole existing proof of the faith 
and practice of the early Church: and scep- 
tics have therefore been eager to throw every 
possible doubt upon them, and to maintain 
that forgery and interpolation have so vitiated 
this source of knowledge as to render it alto- 
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gether untrustworthy (33). The efforts made, 
weak and contemptible as they are felt to be 
by scholars and critics, have nevertheless had 
a certain influence over the general tone of 
thought on the subject, and have caused 
many to regard the early infancy of Christ- 
ianity as a dim and shadowy cloud-land, in 
which nothing is to be seen, except a few 
figures of bishops and martyrs moving un- 
certainly amid the general darkness. Under 
these circumstances it is well that atten- 
tion should be called—as it has been called 
recently by several publications of greater or 
less research (34)—to the monumental re- 
mains of early Christian times which are still 
extant, and which take us back in the most 
lively way to the first ages of the Church, 
exhibiting before our eyes those primitive 
communities, which Apostles founded, over 
which Apostolic men presided, and in which 
Confessors and Martyrs were almost as nu- 
merous as ordinary Christians. As when we 
tread the streets of Pompeii, we have the life 
of the old Pagan world brought before us 
with a vividness which makes all other re- 
presentations appear dull and tame, so when 
we descend into the Catacombs of Rome we 
seem to see the struggling persecuted com- 
munity, which there, “in dens and caves of 
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the earth’,” wrought itself a hidden home, 
whence it went forth at last conquering and 
to conquer, triumphantly establishing itself 
on the ruins of the old religion, and bending 
its heathen persecutors to the yoke of Christ. 
Time was when the guiding spirits of our 
Church not only neglected the study of these 
precious remnants of an antiquity which 
ought to be far dearer to us than that of 
Greece or Pagan Rome, of Egypt, Assyria, 
or Babylon—but even ventured to speak of 
them with contempt, as the recent creations 
of Papal forgers, who had placed among the 
arenarie or sandpits of heathen times the 
pretended memorials of saints who were 
never born, and of martyrs who never suf- 
fered (35). But with increased learning 
and improved candour modern Anglicanism 
has renounced this shallow and untenable 
theory; and it is at length admitted univer- 
sally, alike by the Protestant and the Ro- 
manist, that the Catacombs themselves, their 
present contents, and the series of inscrip- 
tions which have been taken from them and 
placed in the Papal galleries, are genuine re- 
mains of primitive Christian antiquity, and 
exhibit to us—impertectly, no doubt, but so 
far as their evidence extends, truly—the con- 
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dition and belief of the Church of Christ in 
the first ages. 

For it is impossible to doubt that the 
Catacombs belong to the earliest times of 
Christianity. It was only during the ages 
of persecution that the Christians were con- 
tent to hide away the memorials of their 
dead in gloomy galleries deep below the 
earth’s surface, where few eyes could ever 
rest on them. With liberty and security 
came the practice of burying within, and 
around, the churches, which grew up on all 
sides; and though undoubtedly the ancient 
burial places would not have been deserted 
all at once, since habit and affection would 
combine to prevent such disuse, yet. still 
from the time of Constantine burying in the 
Catacombs must have been on the decline, 
and the bulk of the tombs in them must be 
regarded as belonging to the first three cen- 
turies. The fixed dates obtainable from a 
certain number of the tombs confirm this 
view; and the style of ornamentation and 
form of the jetters used in the inscriptions, 
are thought to be additional evidence of its 
correctness. 

What then is the evidence of the Cata- 
combs ? In the first place, it is conclusive 
as to the vast number of the Christians in 
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these early ages, when there was nothing to 
tempt men, and everything to disincline 
them, towards embracing the persecuted 
faith. The Catacombs are calculated to ex- 
tend over nine hundred miles of streets, and 
to contain almost seven millions of graves 
(36)! The Roman Christians, it will be re- 
membered, are called by Tacitus “a vast 
multitude”’—(ingens multitudo)—in the time 
of Nero(37); by the age of Valerian they 
are reckoned at one-half the population of 
the city (38); but the historical records of 
the past have never been thought to indicate 
that their number approached at all near to 
what this calculation—which seems fairly 
made (39)—would indicate. Seven millions 
of deaths in (say) four hundred years would, 
under ordinary circumstances, imply an ave- 
rage population of from 500,000 to 700,000 
—an amount immensely beyond any esti- 
mate that has hitherto been made of the 
number of Roman Christians at any portion 
of the period. Perhaps the calculation of the 
number of graves may be exaggerated, and 
probably the proportion of deaths to popula- 
tion was, under the peculiar circumstances, 
unusually large; but still the evidence of 
vast numbers which the Catacombs furnish 
cannot wholly mislead; and we may regard 
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it as established beyond all reasonable doubt, 
that in spite of the general contempt and 
hatred, in spite of the constant ill-usage to 
which they were exposed, and the occasional 
“fiery trials” which proved them, the Christ- 
ians, as early as the second century, formed 
one of the chief elements in the population 
of Rome. 

In the next place, the Catacombs afford 
proof of the dangers and sufferings to which 
the early Christians were exposed. Without 
assuming that the phials which have con- 
tained a red liquid, found in so many of the 
tombs, must have held blood, and that there- 
fore they are certain signs of martyrdom, 
and without regarding the palm-branch as 
unmistakable evidence of the same (40)—we 
may find in the Catacombs a good deal of 
testimony confirmatory of those writers who 
estimate at the highest the number of 
Christians who suffered death in the great 
persecutions. The number of graves, if we 
place it at the lowest, compared with the 
highest estimate of the Christian population 
that is at all probable, would give a pro- 
portion of deaths to population enormously 
above the average—a result which at any 
rate lends support to those who assert that 
in the persecutions of Aurelius, Decius, Dio- 
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cletian, and others, vast multitudes of Christ- 
ians were massacred. Further, the word 
Martyr is frequent upon the tombs; and 
often where it is absent, the inscription 
otherwise shews that the deceased lost his 
life on account of his religion (41). Some- 
times the view opens on us, and we see, be- 
sides the individual buried, a long vista of 
similar sufferers—as when one of Aurelius’s 
victims exclaims—“O unhappy times, in 
which amid our sacred rites and prayers— 
nay, in our very caverns, we are not safe! 
What is more wretched than our life? What 
more wretched than a death, when it is im- 
possible to obtain burial at the hands of 
friends or relatives? Still at the end they 
shine like stars in Heaven. A _ poor life is 
his, who has lived in Christian times !”—*« O 
tempora infausta ! quibus inter sacra et vota 
ne in cavernis quidem salvari possimus. Quid 
miserius vita? Sed quid miserius in morte, 
cum ab amicis et parentibus sepeliri neque- 
ant? Tandem in ccelo coruscant! Parum 
vixit qui vixit in Christianis temporibus” (42). 

Again, the Catacombs furnish a certain 
amount of evidence with respect to the belief 
of the early Christians. The doctrine of the 
resurrection is implied or expressed on almost 
every tombstone which has been discovered. 
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The Christian is not dead—he “ rests” or 
“sleeps” —he is not buried, but “deposited” in 
his grave (43)—and he is always “at peace,” 
(in pace). The survivors do not mourn 
his loss despairingly, but express trust, resig- 
nation, or moderate grief (44). The Anchor, 
indicative of the Christian’s “sure and certain 
hope,” is a common emblem; and the Phoe- 
nix and Peacock are used as more speaking 
signs of the Resurrection. The Cross ap- 
pears, though not the Crucifix; and other 
emblems are employed, as the Dove and the 
Cock, which indicate belief in the sacred nar- 
rative as we possess it. There are also a cer- 
tain number of pictures in the Catacombs ; 
and these represent ordinarily historical 
scenes from the Old or New Testament, 
treated in a uniform and conventional way, 
but clearly expressive of belief in the facts 
thus represented. The Temptation of Eve 
—Moses striking the rock—Noah welcoming 
the return of the Dove—Elijah ascending 
to heaven—Daniel among the lions—Sha- 
drach, Meshech, and Abednego in the fiery 
furnace—Jonah under the gourd —Jonah 
swallowed by the whale—and Jonah vomited 
out on the dry land, are the favourite sub- 
jects from the Old Testament; while from 
the New Testament we find the Adoration of 
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the Wise Men—their interview with Herod 
—the Baptism of Christ by John the Baptist 
—the healing of the Paralytic—the turning 
of the water into wine—the feeding of the 
five thousand—the raising of Lazarus— the 
Last Supper—Peter walking on the sea—and 
Pilate washing his hands before the people 
(45). St. Peter and St. Paul are also fre- 
quently represented, and St. Peter sometimes 
bears the Keys, in plain allusion to the 
gracious promise of his Master’. The para- 
bolic teaching of our Lord is sometimes em- 
bodied by the artists, who never tire of re- 
peating the type of the “Good Shepherd”— 
and who occasionally represent the Sower 
going out to sow, and the parable of the 
Wise and Foolish Virgins. In this way in- 
direct evidence is borne to the historic belief 
of the early Church, which does not appear 
to have differed at all from that of orthodox 
Christendom at the present day. 

If it be still said—Why are we to believe 
as they ?—why are we in this enlightened 
nineteenth century to receive as facts, what 
Greeks and Romans in an uncritical and 
credulous age accepted without enquiry, or at 
least without any searching investigation ?— 
the answer is two-fold. Allowing that the 
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bulk of men in the first and second centuries 
were uncritical and credulous with respect to 
remote times, and to such tales as did not 
concern action or involve any alteration of 
conduct, we may remark that it is untrue to 
represent them as credulous where their 
worldly interests were at stake, or where any 
practical result was to follow upon their be- 
lief of what they heard. They are not found 
to have offered themselves a ready prey to 
impostors, or to have allowed themselves to 
be carried away by the arts of pretenders, 
where such weakness would have brought 
them into trouble. We do not find that Simon 
Magus or Apollonius of Tyana had many fol- 
lowers. When the slave Clemens gave him- 
self out to be Posthumus Agrippa, though 
the wishes of most men must have been in 
favour of his claims, very few appear to have 
really believed in them (46). The Romans, 
and still more the Greeks, had plenty of 
shrewdness ; and there was no people less 
likely than they to accept on slight grounds 
a religion involving such obligations as the 
Christian. It is important to bear in mind 
what conversion really meant in the early 
times. It meant the severing of family and 
social ties—the renunciation of worldly pro- 
spects — abstinence from all gaieties and 
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amusements—perpetual exposure to insults 
—cold looks, contemptuous gestures, abusive 
words, injurious suspicions, a perpetual sense 
of danger, a life to lead which was to “die 
daily*.” “The early Christians,” it has been 
well said, “ were separate from other men. 
Their religion snapt asunder the ties of a 
common intercourse. It called them to a 
new life, it gave them new sentiments, hopes, 
and desires, a new character; it demanded 
of them such a conscientious and steady per- 
formance of duty as had hardly before been 
conceived of; i subjected them to privations 
and insults, to uncertainty and danger; it 
required them to prepare for torments and 
death. Every day of their lives they were 
strongly reminded of it by the duties which 
it enforced and the sacrifices which it cost 
them” (47). Before accepting such a posi- 
tion, we may be well assured that each con- 
vert scanned narrowly the evidence upon 
which he was invited to make a change in 
every way so momentous. When they first 
heard the doctrine of the resurrection, the 
Athenians “mocked!” Yet after a while 
Dionysius and others “clave to Paul and 
believed””—surely because they found the 
evidence of the resurrection of Christ such 
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as could not be resisted. It must be remem- 
bered that the prospect of his own resurrec- 
tion was all that the new convert had to sus- 
tain him. “If in this life only we have hope, 
we are of all men most miserable,” says St. 
Paul*. And the prospect of his own resur- 
rection was bound up inseparably with the 
fact of Christ’s having risen. If Christ were 
not risen, preaching was vain, and faith was 
vain°—then all who fell asleep in Christ 
perished’. The Christian was taught to 
base his hope of a happy future for himself 
solely and entirely upon the resurrection and 
ascent to heaven of Jesus. Surely the evi- 
dence for these facts must have been thou- 
sands of times closely sifted by converts who 
could fairly demand to have the assurances 
on the point of eyewitnesses. 

Further, we must not forget that the early 
converts had a second ground of belief, be- 
sides and beyond their conviction of the ho- 
nesty and trustworthiness of those who came 
forward to preach the Gospel, declaring them- 
selves witnesses of the “mighty works*” which 
Christ had wrought, and pre-eminently of his 
resurrection. These preachers persuaded, 
not merely by their evident truthfulness and 
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sincerity, but by the miraculous powers which 
they wielded. There is good evidence that 
the ability to work miracles was not confined 
to the apostolic age. The bishops and others 
who pressed to see Ignatius on his way to 
martyrdom, “expected that he would com- 
municate to them some spiritual gift” (48). 
Papias related various miracles as having 
happened in his own life-time—among others 
that a dead man had been restored to life 
(49). Justin Martyr declares very simply 
that in his day both men and women were 
found who possessed miraculous powers (50). 
Quadratus, the Apologist, is mentioned by a 
writer of the second century as exercising 
them (51). Trenzeus speaks of miracles as 
still common in Gaul when he wrote (52), 
which was nearly at the close of the second 
century. Tertullian, Theophilus of Antioch, 
and Minucius Felix, authors of about the 
same period, are witnesses to the continuance 
to their day of at least one class of miracles 
(53). Thus the existence of these powers 
was contemporaneous with the great spread 
of the Gospel; and it accounts for that 
speedy conversion of thousands upon thou- 
sands—that rapid growth of the Church in 
all quarters—which would be otherwise s0 
astonishing. The vast number of the early 
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converts and the possession of miraculous 
powers—which are both asserted by the pri- 
mitive writers (54)— have the relation of 
effect to cause, and lend countenance to one 
another. The evidence of the Catacombs, 
and the testimony of Pagans, confirm the 
truth of the representations made in the one 
case. Unless we hold miracles to be impos- 
sible, we cannot reasonably doubt them in 
the other. 

But the possession of miraculous powers 
by those who spread the Gospel abroad in 
the first ages, would alone and by itself prove 
the divinity of the Christian Religion. God 
would not have given supernatural aid to 
persons engaged in propagating a lie, nor 
have assisted them to palm a deceit upon the 
world in His name. If then there be good 
evidence of this fact—if it be plain from the 
ecclesiastical writers that miracles were com- 
mon in the Christian Church for above two 
centuries—we have herein an argument of an 
historical character, which is of no small 
weight and importance, additional to that 
arising from the mere confirmation by early 
uninspired writers of the Sacred Narrative. 
We find in their statements with respect. to 
these contemporary facts, to which they are 
unexceptionable witnesses, a further evi- 
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dence of the truth of the Religion whereof 
they were the ministers—a further proof that 
Christianity was not of man but of God. 
And here let me notice that in judging of 
the value which is to be attached to the tes- 
timony of the early Christians, we should 
constantly bear in mind that all in will, and 
most in fact, sealed that testimony with their 
blood. If civil justice acts upon a sound 
principle, when it assigns special weight to 
the depositions of those who have the pro- 
spect of immediate death before their eyes, 
Christians must be right to value highly the 
witness of the first ages. The early converts 
knew that they might at any time be called 
upon to undergo death for their religion. 
They preached and taught with the sword, 
the cross, the beasts, and the stake ever 
before their eyes. Most of those in eminent 
positions—and to this class belong almost all 
our witnesses—were martyred. Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Papias, Quadratus, Justin, Ire- 
neus, certainly suffered death on account 
of their religion ; and every early writer ad- 
vocating Christianity, by the fact of his ad- 
vocacy, braved the civil power, and rendered 
himself liable to a similar fate. When faith 
is a matter of hfe and death, men do not 
lightly take up with the first creed which 
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happens to hit their fancy; nor do they 
place themselves openly in the ranks of a 
persecuted sect, unless they have well weighed 
the claims of the religion which it professes, 
and convinced themselves of its being the 
truth. It is clear that the early converts had 
means of ascertaining the historic accuracy of 
the Christian narrative very much beyond 
ourselves; they could examine and cross ques- 
tion the witnesses—compare their several ac- 
counts—enquire how their statements were 
met by their adversaries—consult Heathen 
documents of the time—thoroughly and com- 
pletely sift the evidence. To assume that 
they did not do so, when the issue was of 
such vast importance—when, in accepting the 
religion they set their all upon the cast, em- 
bracing as their certain portion in this life 
shame, contempt, and ignominy, the sever- 
ance of family ties, exclusion from all festal 
gatherings, loss of friends, loss of worldly 
position, loss of character,—and looking for- 
ward to probable participation in the cruellest 
sufferings—the rack, the scourge, the pincing- 
irons, the cross, the stake, the ravening beasts 
of the amphitheatre—to assume this, is to deny 
them that average common sense and instinc- 
tive regard for their own interests which the 
mass of mankind possess in all times and 
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countries—to look upon them as under the 
influence of an infatuation, such as cannot 
be shewn to have at any time affected large 
bodies of civilised men. If we grant to the 
early converts an average amount of sense 
and intellect, we must accord to their wit- 
ness all the weight that is due to those, who 
having ample ineans of investigating a matter 
in which they are deeply concerned, have 
done so, and determined it in a particular 
way. 

The enquiry in which we have been en- 
gaged here terminates. We have found that 
the historical Books of the New Testament 
are the productions of contemporaries and 
eyewitnesses—that two at least of those who 
wrote lives of Christ were his close and inti- 
mate friends, while the account of the early 
Church delivered in the Acts was written by 
a companion of the Apostles—that the truth 
of the narrative contained in these writings 
is evidenced by their sober, simple, and un- 
exaggerated tone, and by their agreement, 
often undesigned, with each other—that it is 
further confirmed by the incidental allusions 
to it which are found in the speeches of 
the Apostles and in their epistolary cor- 
respondence with their converts—that its 
main facts are noticed, so far as 1t was to be ex- 
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pected that they would be noticed, by profane 
writers, while a comparison of its secondary 
or incidental facts with the civil history of 
the times, as otherwise known to us, reveals 
an agreement which is at once so multi- 
tudinous and so minute as to constitute, in 
the eyes of all those who are capable of 
weighing historical evidence, an overwhelm- 
ing argument in proof of the authenticity of 
the whole story—that the narrative was ac- 
cepted as simple truth, soon after it was 
published, in most parts of the civilised 
world, and not by the vulgar only, but by 
men of education and refinement, and of 
good worldly position—that it was received 
and believed, at the time when the truth of 
every part of it could be readily tested, by 
many hundreds of thousands, notwithstand- 
ing the prejudices of education, and the sa- 
crifices which its acceptance involved—and 
finally, that the sincerity of these persons’ 
belief was in many cases tested in the most 
searching of all possible ways, by persecu- 
tions of the cruellest kind, and triumphantly 
stood the test—so that the Church counted 
her Martyrs by thousands. We have further 
seen, that there is reason to believe, that not 
only our Lord Himself and His Apostles, 
but many (if not most) of the first pro- 
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pagators of Christianity had the power of 
working miracles; and that this, and_ this 
only, will account for the remarkable facts, 
which none can deny, of the rapid spread of 
the Gospel and the vast numbers of the 
early converts. All this together—and it 
must be remembered that the evidence is 
cumulative—constitutes a body of proof such 
as is seldom producible with respect to any 
events belonging to remote times; and esta- 
blishes beyond all reasonable doubt the truth 
of the Christian Story. In no single re- 
spect—if we except the fact that it is mira- 
culous—has that story a mythic character. 
It is a single story, told without variation 
(55), whereas myths are fluctuating and 
multiform; it is blended inextricably with 
the civil history of the times, which it every 
where represents with extraordinary  ac- 
curacy, whereas myths distort or supersede 
civil history; it is full of prosaic detail, 
which myths studiously eschew ; it abounds 
with practical instruction of the plainest and 
simplest kind, whereas myths teach by alle- 
gory. Even in its miraculous element, it 
stands to some extent in contrast with all 
known mythologies—where the marvellous 
has ever a predominant character of gro- 
tesqueness, which is entirely absent from the 
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New Testament miracles (56). Simple ear- 
nestness, fidelity, painstaking accuracy, pure 
love of truth, are the most patent character- 
istics of the New ‘Testament writers, who 
evidently deal with facts, not with fancies, 
and are employed in relating a history, not 
in developing an idea. They write “ that we 
may know the certainty of those things’” 
which were “most surely believed’” in their 
day. They bear record of what they have 
seen’, and assure us that their “ testimony is 
true’.” “That which they have heard, 
which they have seen with their eyes, which 
they have looked upon, which their hands 
have handled of the Word of Life, that was 
manifested unto them—that which they have 
seen and heard” declare they unto us*. And 
such as were not eyewitnesses, deliver only 
“that which they also received”.” I know 
not how stronger words could have been 
used to preclude the notion of that plastic 
growing myth which Strauss conceives 
Christianity to have been in Apostolic times, 
and to convince us of its Historic character. 


And the declarations of the Sacred writers - 


are confirmed by modern research. In spite 
of all the efforts of an “ audacious criticism” 


r Luke i. 4. s ]bid. verse 1. t John xix. 35. 
uw Tbid. xxi. 24. vo ¢ John i, t~3. wot Cor. xv. 3. 
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—as ignorant as bold—the truth of the 
Sacred Narrative stands firm, the stronger 
for the shocks that it has resisted; “the 
boundless store of truth and life which for 
eighteen centuries has been the aliment of 
humanity” is not (as Rationalism boasts) 
“ dissipated” (57). God is not “divested of 
his grace, or man of his dignity”—nor is 
the “tie between heaven and earth broken.” 
The “foundation of God”—the “ Everlast- 
ing Gospel*”—still “standeth sure’”—and 
every effort that is made to overthrow, does 
but more firmly establish it. 


x Rev. xiv. 6. y 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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Note lL. p. 2. 


Heroporus, whose casy faith would naturally lead 
him to accept the Greek myths without difficulty, still 
makes a marked distinction between Mythology and His- 
tory Proper. See bk. iii. ch. 122, where the dadAaccoxparia. 
of Polycrates is spoken of as something different in kind 
from that of the mythical Minos; and compare a some- 
what similar distinction between the mythic and the his- 
torical in bk. i. ch. 5, and again in bk. ii. ch. 44, ad fin. A 
difference of the same kind seems to have been made by 
the Egyptian and Babylonian writers. See Lecture II. 
page 58. 
Note 2. p. 2. 

This distinction was, I believe, first taken by George in 
his work Aythus und Sage; Versuch einer wissenschaftlichen 
Entwicklung dieser Begriffe und thres Verhiiltnisses zum 
christlichen Glauben. It is adopted by Strauss (Leben Jesu, 
Eiinleitung, § 10; vol. i. pp. 41-3, Chapman’s Translation), 
who thus distinguishes the two: “M/ythus is the creation 
of a fact out of an idea; legend the seeing of an idea in a 
fact, or arising out of it.” The myth is therefore pure and 
absolute imagination; the legend has a basis of fact, but 
amplifies, abridges, or modifies that basis at its pleasure. 
De Wette thus expresses the difference: “‘ Der Mythus ist 
eine in Thatsachen eingekleidete Idee; die Sage enthalt 
Thatsachen, von Ideen durchdrungen und umgebildet.” 
(Einleitung in das alt. Test. § 136, 4.) Compare Professor 
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Powell’s Third Series of Essays, Essay ui, p. 340. “A 
myth is a doctrine expressed in a narrative form; an ab- 
stract moral or spiritual truth dramatised in action and 
personification, where the object is to enforce faith, not in 
the parable, but in the moral.” 


Note 3. p. 2. 


“The mission of the ancient. prophets,” says Gibbon, “ of 
Moses and of Jesus, had been confirmed by many splendid 
prodigies ; and Mahomet was repeatedly urged by the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina to produce a similar 
evidence of his divine legation; to call down from heaven 
the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create a gar- 
den in the desert, or to kindle a conflagration in the un- 
believing city. As often as he is pressed by the demands 
of the Koreish, he involves himself in the odscuve boast of 
vision and prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his 
doctrine, and shields himself behind the Providence of 
God, who refuses those signs and wonders that would 
depreciate the merit of faith, and aggravate the guilt of 
infidelity. But the modest or angry tone of his apologies 
betrays his weakness and vewation ; and these passages of 
scandal establish beyond suspicion the integrity of the 
Koran. The votaries of Mahomet are more assured than 
himself of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence and 
credulity increase as they are further removed from the time 
and place of his spiritual exploits.” Decline and Fall, vol. v. 
ch.1. p. 210. Compare with this acknowledgment on the 
part of an enemy of Christianity, the similar statements of 
its defenders. (Butler, Analogy, Part II. ch. vii.; Paley, 
Evidences, Part II. ch. ix. §3; White, Bampton Lectures, 
Sermon vi. p. 254; Forster, Mahometanism Unveiled, vol. i. 
p- 323; and Dr. Macbride, Mohammedan Religion Explained, 
pp- 28-9.) Ockley, a very unprejudiced writer, observes, 
that ‘‘ when the impostor was called upon, as he often was, 
to work miracles in proof of his divine mission, he excused 
himself by various pretences, and appealed to the Koran 
as a standing miracle.” (Life of Mohammed, pp. 65-6, 
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Bohn’s Ed.) He also remarks, that there was no proof 
of his visions or intercourse with angels beyond his own 
assertions; and that, on the occasion of the pretended 
night-journey to heaven, Ayesha testified that he did not 
leave his bed. (Ibid. p. 20, note.) 


Note 4. p. 3. 


See Butler's Analogy, Part ii. ch. vii.; Paley’s Evidences, 
Part iil. ch. vili.; and Rev. R. Michell’s Bampton Lectures, 
Lecture iv. pp. 124—129. Dr. Stanley tersely expresses 
the contrast between the Christian and other religions in 
this respect, when he says of Christianity, that it “alone, 
of all religions, claims to be founded not on fancy or feel- 
ing, but on Fact and Truth.” (Sinai and Palestine, ch. ii. 


P- 155-) 
Note 5. p. 3. 
Butler's Analogy, Part ii. ch. vil. p. 311. 


Note 6. p. 5. 


See Sir G. C. Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the 
Early Roman History, vol.i. Introduction, p. 2. 


Note 7. p. 5. 

M. de Pouilly’s Dissertation sur Vinecertitude et Plistoire 
des quatre premiers siécles de Rome, which was published in 
the ninth volume of the M/émotres de ? Académie des In- 
scriptions, constitutes an era in the study of ancient. his- 
tory. Earlier scholars had doubted this or that narrative 
of an ancient author; but M. de Pouilly seems to have 
been the first to “lay down with clearness and accuracy 
the principles” by which the historic value of an author's 
accounts of early times is to be tested. His “ Disserta- 
tion” was read in December, 1722; and a second Memoir 
on the same subject was furnished by him to the ALéimotres 
soon afterwards, and forms a part of the same volume. 
(See Sir G. C. Lewis's Znquiry, vol. i. ch. 1. p. 5. note 11.) 
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M. de Beaufort, who has generally been regarded as the 
founder of the modern Historical Criticism, did not publish 
his “ Dissertation sur Cincertitude des cing premiers siécles de 
Phistoire Romaine,” till sixteen years after Pouilly, as this 
work first appeared at Utrecht in 1738. His merits are 
recognised to some extent by Niebuhr, (Hist. of Rome, vol. 
i. pref. of 1826, p. vil. E. T.; and Lectures on Roman His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 148, E. T.) 


Note 8. p. 5. 


Niebuhr’s views are most fully developed in his “ Roman 
History” (first published in 1811-1812, and afterwards re- 
printed with large additions and alterations in 1827-1832), 
and in his Lectures on the History of Rome, delivered at Bonn, 
and published in 1846. They also appear in many of his 
Kleine Schriften, and in his Lectures on Ancient History, 
delivered at Bonn in 1826, and again in 1829-1830, which 
were published after his decease by his son. Most of these 
works have received an English dress, and are well known 
to students. 


Note 9. p. 5. 


So early as 1817, Karl Otfried Miiller, in a little tract, 
called ginetica, gave promise of excellence as an histo- 
rical critic. His Orchomenus und die Minyer soon followed, 
and established his reputation. He is perhaps best known 
in England by his Dorians, (published in 1824, and trans- 
lated into English by Mr. H. Tufnell and Sir G. C. Lewis 
in 1830), a work of great value, but not free from minor 
blemishes. (See Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
530, &e.) 


Note 10. p. 5. 


Boéckh is best known in England by his book on the 
Public Economy of Athens, (Staatshaushaltung der Athener), 
published in Berlin in the year 1617, and translated into 
English in 1828, (London, Murray.) But his great work 
is the Corpus Luseriptionuu Grecarwn, in four large folio 
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volumes, published at Berlin between 1825 and 1832. In 
this he shews himself an historical critic of the first order. 


Note 11. p. 6. 


I refer especially to Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Grote, Colonel 
Mure, Mr. Merivale, and Sir G.C, Lewis. The name of 
Dr. Arnold should also be mentioned as that of one to 
whom historical criticism in England owes much. 


Note 12. p. 7. 


See Colonel Mure’s Remarks on Two Appendices to Mr. 
Grote’s History of Greece, (London, Longman, 1851 ;) and 
an excellent article in the Edinburgh Review for July 1856 
(No. 211, Art. I.), in which the extreme conclusions of 
Sir G. C. Lewis on the subject of early Roman History are 
ably combated. 


Note 13. p. 9. 


The subjoined extract from the correspondence of Nie- 
buhr has been already given in the work of my immediate 
predecessor in the office of Bampton Lecturer, (see the 
notes to Mr. Mansel’s Lectures, pp. 321-25) but its im- 
portance is so great, that I cannot forbear to cite it here. 
“ In my opinion,” wrote Niebuhr in the year 1818, “ he is 
not a Protestant Christian who does not receive the his- 
torical facts of Christ’s early life, in their literal accepta- 
tion, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with any 
event recorded in history, and whose belief in them is not 
as firm and tranquil as his belief in the latter; who has 
not the most absolute faith in the articles of the Apostles’ 
Creed, taken in their grammatical sense; who does not 
consider every doctrine and every precept of the New Tes- 
tament as undoubted divine revelation, in the sense of the 
Christians of the first century, who knew nothing of a 
Theopneustia. Moreover, a Christianity after the fashion 
of the modern philosophers and pantheists, without a per- 
sonal God, without immortality, without human individu- 
ality, without historical faith, is no Christianity at all to 

x2 
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me; though it may be a very intellectual, very ingenious 
philosophy. I have often said that I do not know what to 
do with a metaphysical God, and that I will have none but 
the God of the Bible, who is heart to heart with usa.” 
The general orthodoxy of Niebuhr with respect to the Old 
Testament History is plain from his Lectures on Ancient 
Flistory, (vol. i. p. 20, 37, 128, 132, &c.); though, as will 
be noticed hereafter, he is not always quite consistent on 
the point. See below, notes 34, and 36. 


Note 14. p. to. 


Eichhorn, in his examination of the Wolfenbiittel Frag- 
ments, (Recension der tibrigen, noch ungedruckten Werke des 
Wolfenbiittlischen Fragmentisten, in Eichhorn’s Allgemeiner 
Bibliothek for 1787, vol. i. parts i. and ii.), was, I believe, 
the first to draw this comparison. ‘ Divine interpositions,’ 
he argued, ‘ must be alike admitted, or alike denied, in the 
primitive histories of all people. It was the practice of all 
nations, of the Grecians as well as the Orientals, to refer 
every unexpected or inexplicable occurrence immediately 
to the Deity. The sages of antiquity lived in continual 
communion with superior intelligences. Whilst these re- 
presentations were commonly understood, in reference to 
the Hebrew legends, verbally and literally, it had been 
customary to explain similar representations in the Pagan 
histories by presupposing either deception and gross false- 
hood, or the misinterpretation and corruption of tradition. 
But justice evidently required that Hebrew and Pagan his- 
tory should be treated in the same way.’ See the summary 
of Eichhorn’s views and reasonings in Strauss’s Leben Jesu, 
§ 6, (vol. i. pp. 1518, E.T.) The views thus broached 
were further carried out by Gabler, Schelling, and Bauer. 
The last-named author remarked, that ‘ the earliest records 
of all nations were mythical: why should the writings of 
the Hebrews form a solitary exception ?—whereas in point 


a Life and Letters of B. G. Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 123. Compare Letter 
eexxxi. vol. li. pp. 103-5, and Letter ccexxix. vol. ii. p- 315. 
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of fact a cursory glance at their sacred books proved that 
they also contain mythical elements.’ See his Hebraische 
Mythologie des alten und nevien Testaments, published in 
1820. 


Note 15. p. to. 


See the works above cited, and compare an article in 
Bertholdt’s Kritische Journal, vol. v. § 235. See also Theo- 
dore Parker’s De Wette, vol. ii. p. 198. 


Note 16. p. 10. 


So Vatke (Religion des Alten Testamentes, § 23, p. 289 et 
seqq.) and De Wette, Archdologie, § 30-34. Baron Bunsen 
takes the same view. See below, notes 39 and 44. 


Note 17. p. ro. 


Vatke (L. s. ¢.) regards the ‘“ significant names” of Saul, 
David, and Solomon, as proof of the legendary character 
which attaches to the Books of Samuel. Von Bohlen ar- 
gues similarly with respect to the ancestors of Abraham. 
(Alte Indien, p. 155.) 


Note 18. p. 10. 


Semler, towards the close of the last century, pronounced 
the histories of Samson and Esther to be myths; Eichhorn, 
early in the present, assigned the same character to the 
Mosaic accounts of the Creation and the Fall. (See 


Strauss’s Introduction; Leben Jesu, vol. i. pp. 21 and 24, 
E. T.) 


Note 19. p. 11. 


“Tradition,” says De Wette, “ is uncritical and partial ; 
its tendency is not historical, but rather patriotic and po- 
etical. And since the patriotic sentiment is gratified by all 
that flatters national pride, the more splendid, the more 
honourable, the more wonderful the narrative, the more 
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acceptable it is; and where tradition has left any blanks, 
imagination at once steps in and fills them up. And since,” 
he continues, “a great part of the historical books of the 
Old Testament bears this stamp, it has hitherto been be- 
lieved possible, &e.” (Kvritik der Israelitischen Geschichte, 
Kinleitung, § 10.) Compare Vater’s Ablandlung iiber Mo- 
ses und die Verfasser des Pentateuchs in the third volume 
of his Comment. iiber den Pentateuch, § 660. 


Note 20. p. 11. 


This was the aim of the School, called technically Ra- 
tionalists, in Germany, of which Eichhorn and Paulus 
were the chief leaders. See Eichhorn’s Einleitung in das 
Alte Testament, and Paulus’s Commentar tiber das neue Tes- 
tament, and also his Leben Jesu, in. which his views are 
more fully developed. More recently Ewald, in his Ge- 
schichte Volkes Israels, has composed on the same principle 
a complete history of the Jewish people. 


Note 21. p. it. 


See Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 8, volii. p. 29, E. T. This 
same view was taken by De Wette, Krug, Gabler, Horst, 
and others. 

Note 22. p. 11. 


An anonymous writer in Bertholdt’s Journal (vol. v. 
§ 235) objects to the rationalistic method of Paulus, that 
it “ evaporates all sacredness and divinity from the Serip- 
tures ;”’ while the mythical view, of which he is an advo- 
cate, “leaves the substance of the narrative unassailed,” 
and “accepts the whole, not indeed as true history, but as 
a sacred legend.” Strauss evidently approves of this rea- 


soning. (Leben Jesu, § 8, vol.i. p. 32, E. T.) 


Note 23. p.11. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, Kinleitung, § 4. The weakness of 
this argument from authority is indeed allowed by Strauss 
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himself, who admits that Origen ‘does not speak out 
freely” (p. 9), and that “ his rude was to retain the literal 
together with the allegorical sense’ (p.6)—a rule which 
he only broke in “ a few instances” (p.12.) He also allows 
that “after Origen, that kind of allegory only which left 
the historical sense unimpaired was retained in the Church; 
and where, subsequently, a giving up of the verbal meaning 
is spoken of, this refers merely to a trope or simile” (p. 9, 
note 14.) It is doubtful whether Origen himself ever really 
gave up the literal and historical sense. That the heretics 
who sheltered themselves under his name (Origenists) did 
so is certain; but they are accused of interpolating his 
writings. (See Mosheim’s Heclesiastical History, book 1. 
ch, 3, notet ad fin. vol. i. p. 288, E. T.) 

Since the above was in type, I have observed that Pro- 
fessor Powell, relying (as it would seem) on the bold asser- 
tions of the infidel Woolston», taxes not Origen only, but 
the Fathers generally, with an abandonment of the histo- 
rical sense of Scripture. ‘“ The idea,” he says, “ of the 
mythic origin of the Gospel narrative had confessedly been 
applied by some writers, as Rosenmiiller and Anton, to 
certain portions of the Gospels; and so limited, was ac- 
knowledged to possess the sanction of the Fathers.” (Third Se- 
ries of Essays, Essay iii. p. 338.) But the opposite view of 
Strauss is far more consonant with the facts. The whole 
subject was elaborately, and, I believe, honestly discussed 
in one of the celebrated Tracts for the Times, (Tract 89, 
§ 3; vol. vi. pp. 38-70); and the Fathers generally were 
completely exonerated from the false charge so commonly 
preferred against them. 


Note 24. p.12. 


The more recent writers of the mythical School, as De 
Wette, Strauss, and Theodore Parker, assume that the 
mythological character of great part of the Old Testament 


> Sta Discourses on the Miracles of our Saviour, published in 1727, 
4728, and 1729. 
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history is fully established. (See De Wette’s Hinleitung in 
das Alt. Test. § 136; Strauss, Leben Jesu, Einleitung. § 9, 
et seqq.; Th. Parker’s Enlarged ‘Translation of De Wette, 
vol. ii. pp. 23—7, et passim.) German orthodox writers 
bear striking witness to the effect which the repeated at- 
tacks on the historical character of the Old Testament 
narrative have had upon the popular belief in their coun- 
try. “Tf,’ says Keil, “ the scientific theology of the Evan- 
gelical Church is anxious to strengthen its foundations 
again, it must force rationalism away from the Old Testa- 
ment, where till the present time it has planted its foot so 
firmly, that many an acute theologian has doubted whe- 
ther it is possible to resene again the fides humana et dt- 
vina of the historical writings of the ancient covenant.” 
(Commentar iiber das Buch Josua, Vorwort, p. ii. “ Will 
daher die wissenschaftliche Theologie der evangeiischen 
Kirche sich wieder fest griinden, so muss sie den Rationa- 
lismus aus dem Alten Testamente verdrangen, in welclem 
derselbe bis jetzt so festen Fuss gefasst hat, dass nicht 
wenige tiichtige Theologen daran verzweifeln, die fides hu- 
mana et divina der historischen Schriften des altes Bundes 
noch retten zu kénnen.”?) And he complains that the Ra- 
tionalistic “‘ mode of treating the Old Testament History 
has been very disadvantageous to the believing theological 
science, inasmuch as it can now find no objective ground or 
stand-point free from uncertainty ;” (dass sie keinen objectiv 
sichern Grund und Standpunkt gewinnen kann. Ibid. 1. c.) 


Note 25. p. 12. 


Strauss evidently feels this difficulty (Leben Jesu, Einlei- 
tung, § 13; vol.i. p.64, E.T.) He endeavours to meet it 
by suggesting that ‘the sun does not shine on all parts of 
the earth at once. There was enlightenment in Italy and 
Greece about the time of the establishment of Christianity, 
but none in the remote Judzea, where the real nature of 
history had never even been vightly apprehended. In 
this there is no doubt some truth; but Strauss forgets 
that, though Judeca was the scene of the Gospel story, the 
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Evangelical writings were composed chiefly in Greece and 
Italy; and he omits to notice, that being written in Greek 
—the literary language of the time—they addressed them- 
selves to the enlightened circles of Athens, Corinth, Ephe- 
sus, and Rome itself, far more than to the rude provincials 
of Palestine. The miracles too, by which Christianity was 
spread, were not alone those which occurred in Judea ; 
many had been wrought in Rome and in the various cities 
of Greece; where they challenged the attention of the most 
civilised and enlightened classes. In Judea itself, if the 
Jews generally were not “ enlightened,” in the modern 
sense of the word, the Roman Governors, and their courts, 
were. And among the Jews, it must be remembered, the 
sect which had most power was that of the Sadducees— 
sceptics and materialists. 


Note 26. p. 12. 


The subjoined passage from Strauss seems to shew 
something of this feeling: “The results of the enquiry 
which we have now brought to a close, have apparently 
annihilated the greatest and most valuable part of that 
which the Christian has been wont to believe concerning 
his Saviour Jesus, have uprooted all the animating motives 
which he has gathered from his faith, and withered all his 
consolations. The boundless store of truth and life which 
for eighteen centuries has been the aliment of humanity, 
seems irretrievably dissipated ; the most sublime levelled 
with the dust, God divested of his grace, man of his dig- 
nity, and the tie between Heaven and Earth broken. 
Piety turns away with horror from so fearful an act of dese- 
eration, and strong in the impregnable self-evidence of its 
faith, pronounces that, let an audacious criticism attempt 
what it will, all which the Scriptures declare and the 
Church believes of Christ, will still subsist as eternal 
truth, nor needs one iota of it to be renounced.” (Leben 
Jest, § 144, vol. iii. p. 396. E. T.). 
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Note 27. p. 12. 


See Bauer’s Hebraische Mythologie des alten und neuen 
Testaments, Erste Theil, Einleitung, § 3, with Gabler’s cri- 
ticism of it in his Journal fiir auserlesene theolog. Literatur, 
ii. 1, § 58. Compare Strauss, Leben Jesu, §§ 33-43: 


Note 28. p. 12. 


Eichhorn, Hinlettung in das neue Testament, § 4225 Theile, 
Zur Biographie Jesu, § 23. 


Note 29. p. 12. 


See the account which Strauss gives of the “ Develop- 
ment of the Mythical point of view,” in his Leben Jesu, 
§§ g-11. ‘The mythus,” he observes, “when once ad- 
mitted into the New Testament, was long detained at the 
threshold, namely, the history of the infancy of Jesus, 
every farther advance being contested. Ammon, the ano- 
nymous E. F. in Henke’s Magazine, and others, maintained 
a marked distinction between the historical worth of the 
narratives of the public life and those of the infancy of 
Jesus..... Soon, however, some of the theologians who 
had conceded the commencement of the history to the 
province of mythus, perceived that the conclusion, the his- 
tory of the ascension, must likewise be regarded as my- 
thical. Thus the two extremities were cut off by the 
pruning-knife of criticism.” (§ 11. pp. 44-5.) Finally the 
essential body of the history was assailed, and the Gospels 
—especially the first three—were “found to contain a con- 


tinually increasing number of mythi and mythical embel- 
lishments.” (§ 9. p. 36.) 


Note 30. p. 13. 
Leben Jesu, § 1513 vol. iil. p. 437, E. T. 


Note 31. p. 14. 
Ibid. pp. 437-8. 
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Note 32. p. 14. 
Is : Pee ” 
Eth. Nic. vi. 7,§ 4; "Atomov yap ei rs THY TOALTLKHY 7 
\ #. y as 
THY ppovrnow onovdaiotarny olerat iva, ed pj TO Gpiotov Tv 
€y TO KTH dVvOpwTds éoTw. 


Note 33. p.15. 
See above, note 13. 


Note 34. p. 16. 


Vortrage tiber alte Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 158-9. ‘‘ Dass 
das Buch Esther nicht als ein historisches zu betrachten 
sei, davon bin ich tberzeugt, und ich stehe nicht im Min- 
desten an dies hiermit offentlich auszusprechen ; Viele sind 
derselben Meinung. Schon die Kirchenvater haben sie 
daran geplagt, und der heilige Hieronymus, wie er klar 
andeutet, in der grdssten Verlegenheit befunden, wenn er 
es als historisch betrachten wollte. Gegenwiirtig wird 
Niemand die Geschichte in Buche Judith fur historisch 
ansehen, und weder Origenes noch Hieronymus haben dies 
gethan ; eben so verhiilt es sich mit dem Buche Esther ; es ist 
ein Gedicht tiber diese verhiiltnisse.” 


Note 35. p. 16. 


On the weight of the external testimonies to the authen- 
ticity of the Book of Esther, see Lecture V. note 69. 


Note 36. p. 17. 


There is reason to suspect that Niebuhr would have 
surrendered the Book of Daniel, as well as the Book of 
Esther, to the assailants of Scripture, since he nowhere 
refers to it as an historical document in his Lectures. 
Such reference would have been natural in several places. 


Note 37. p.18. 


See M. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i. 
pp. 1go-1. E. T. 
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Note 88. p. 18. 
See the same author’s Eyypt, vol. i. p. 182, E.T. 


Note 39. p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 173. 
Note 40. p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 174. 
Note 41. p. 19. 


Ibid. p. 173. 
Note 42. p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 181. 
Note 43. p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 180. 


Note 44. p. 19. 
Ibid. p. 179; and compare p. 170. 


Note 45. p. 20. 


German scepticism commenced with the school called the 
Naturalists, who undertook to resolve all the Scripture mi- 
racles into natural occurrences. The mythical School, which 
soon followed, very effectually demolished the natural theory, 
and clearly demonstrated its “unnaturalness.” (See Strauss, 
Leben Jesu, Kinleitung, § g and § 12.) The mythical writers 
themselves oppose one another. Strauss frequently condemns 
the explanations of Gabler and Weisse; and Theodore 
Parker often argues against De Wette. That the Scripture 
History is a collection of myths, all of them are agreed ; 
when and how the myths grew up, at what time they took 
a written form, when they came into their present shape, 
what amount of fact they have as their basis, on these and 
all similar points, it is difficult to find two of them who 
hold the same opinion. (See below, Lecture IT, Note 37.) 


Note 46. p. 22. 


“ Historical evidence,” says Sir G. C. Lewis, “like judi- 
cial evidence, is founded on the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses. Unless these witnesses had personal and imme- 
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diate perception of the facts which they report, unless they 
saw and heard what they undertake to relate as having 
happened, their evidence is not entitled to credit. As all 
original witnesses must be contemporary with the events 
which they attest, it is a necessary condition for the credi- 
bility of a witness that he be a contemporary; though a 
contemporary is not necessarily a credible witness. Unless 
therefore a historical account can be traced by probable 
proof, to the testimony of contemporaries, the first condi- 
tion of historical credibility fails.” (Credibility of Early Ro- 
man History, Introduction, vol. i. p.16.) Allowing for a 
little rhetorical over-stating of the case, this is a just esti- 
mate of the primary value of the testimony borne by con- 
temporaries and eyewitnesses, 


Note 47. p. 22. 


It is evident that an historian can rarely have witnessed 
one half the events which he puts on record. Even writers 
of commentaries, like Caesar and Xenophon, record many 
facts which they had not seen, and which they knew only 
by information from others. Ordinary historians, who have 
not had the advantage of playing the chief part in the 
events which they relate, are still more indebted to enquiry. 
Hence History seems to have received its name (isropia). 
When the enquiry appears to have been carefully conducted, 
and the judgment of the writer seems sound, we give very 
nearly as full credence to his statements founded upon en- 
quiry as to those of an eyewitness. We trust Thucydides 
almost as implicitly as Xenophon, and Tacitus almost as 
entirely as Cesar. Sir G. C. Lewis allows that accounts .. . 
derived, directly or indirectly, from the reports of original 
witnesses ... may be considered as presumptively entitled 
to credit.” (Credibility, &e., ch. ii. § 1; vol. i. p. 1g. Com- 
pare p. 25, and pp. 81-2; and see also his Methods of Ob- 
servation and Reasoning in Politics, ch. vii. § 2; vol. 1. 


pp. 181-5.) 
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Note 48. p. 2 

The tendency of the modern nel Criticism has 
been to diminish greatly the value formerly attached to 
this sort of evidence. Mr. Grote in some places seems to 
deny it all weight. (History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 572-577). 
Practically, however, as Col. Mure has shewn, (Remarks on 
Two Appendices, &c., pp. 3-6), he admits it as sufficiently 
establishing a number of very important facts. Sir G. C. 
Lewis regards oral tradition as a tolerably safe guide for 
the general outline of a nation’s history “for a period 
reaching back nearly 150 years.” (Credibility, &e., ch. iv. 
§ 2; vol.i. p. 100). Special circumstances might, he thinks, 
give to an event a still longer hold on the popular memory. 
Among such special circumstances he notices “ commemo- 
rative festivals, and other periodical observances,” as in 
certain cases serving to perpetuate a true tradition of a 
national event (ibid. p. 101). 


Note 49. p. 23. 

The modern historical critics have not laid much stress 
on this head of evidence in their discussions of the ab- 
stract principles of their science ; but practically they often 
shew their sense of its importance. Thus Niebuhr urges 
against the theory of the Etruseans being colonists from 
Lydia, the fact that it had no Lydian tradition to rest 
upon. (History of Rome, vol. i. p. 109, BE. T.) Mr. Kenrick 
and others regard it as decisive of the question, whether 
the Phcenicians migrated from the Persian Gulf, that there 
was a double tradition in its favour (Ienrick’s Phenicia, 
ch.iii. p.46 et seqq), both the Phcenicians themselves and the 
inhabitants of the islands lying in the Gulf agreeing as to 
the fact of the emigration. The ground of the high value 
of such evidence lies in the extreme improbability of an 
accidental harmony, and in the impossibility of collusion. 


Note 50. p. 24. 


Kara, i. 13 v.17; vi. 1-12. Esther, ii, 23; iff. 14; vi. 1. 
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Note 51. p. 25. 
Analogy, Part ii. ch. vii. p. 329. 


Note 52. p. 26. 

Let it be ten to one that a certain fact is true upon the 
testimony of one witness, and likewise ten to one that the 
same fact is true upon the evidence of another, then it is not 
twenty to one that the fact is true on the evidence of both, 
but 130 to one. And the evidence to the same point of a 
third independent witness of equal credibility with the others 
would raise the probability to 1330 to one. 


Note 53. p. 27. 


See Strauss: Leben Jesu, § 13 (vol. i. p. 64, E.T.). For 
a complete refutation of this view—‘“‘the shallowest and 
erudest of all the assumptions of unbelief«”—see the Bamp- 
ton Lectures of my predecessor, Lecture IT. pp. 184-197. 


Note 54. p. 27. 

See Bauer’s Hebraische Mythologie des Alten und Neuen 
Tvstaments, quoted by Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 8 (vol. i. p. 25, 
E. T.). 

Note 55. p. 29. 

Ecclesiastical Polity, book i. ch. 3. § 4. “Those things 
which Nature is said to do, are by Divine art performed, 
using nature as an instrument; nor is there any such art 
or knowledge divine in nature herself working, but only in 
the Guide of Nature’s work ... Unto us there is one only 
guide of all agents natural, and He both the Creator and 
Worker of all in all, alone to be blessed, adored, and ho- 
noured by all for ever.” Compare Dean Trench, Notes on 
the Miracles of our Lord, ch. il. pp. 9-10. 


Note 56. p. 30. 
Plato’s Pheedo, § 46-7. “AAN dxovoas pév Tore &x BiBAtov 
tivds, os pn, ‘Avaaydpov dvaytyvdckovtos, Kal A€yorTos os 


© Mansel’s Bampton Lectures, Lecture VI. p. 193. 
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dpa vods éoriv 6 diakoopav Te Kal TavT@Y air.os, TavTy 0} TH 
airla ijoOnv te, Kal C0€E poe kTh. Kai ove dy aTEeddpuny TOAOD 
Tas édnldas, GAAG mary oToVvdh AaBov Tas BiBAovs @s TaxloTa 
olds Tt iw aveylyvwoxor, iv es TaXroTa elde(yy 10 BeATLOTOV 
kat td xeipov. "And by Oavpacrijs, ® éraipe, eAmibos @XxOuNY 
pepdpevos, ered tpoiday cal dvayryvdckwv 6pO avipa Tw 
wey vo odd&v xpdpevov odd€ Twas aitias emastidperov 
els TO diakocpely Ta Tpdypata, Gépas be Kai aidépas Kat tara 
airidyevov kab &Ada TOAAa Kal aroma. The ‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,” and other works of the sane stamp, are the 
modern counterparts of these Anaxagorean treatises. 


Note 57. p. 32. 

On the latter subject see Mr. J. H. Newman’s Lssay 
prefixed toa portion of Fleury’s Ecclesiastical History, and 
also published in a separate form (Oxford, Parker, 1843) ; 
and compare the views of Dodwell (Dissertat. in Ireneeum, 
ii. 28 et seqq.), Burton (eelesiastical History of the First 
Three Centuries, vol. ii. pp. 5, 230-3. &e.), and Kaye (Ter- 
tullian, p. 104.3 Justin Martyr, p. 121). On the supernatural 
element in Heathenism, see Mr. Newman’s Arians (ch. i. 
§ 3, pp. 87-91); and compare Trench, Notes on the Mt- 
racles, ch, ill. pp. 21-3; Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 11. 
p- 1643; Hue’s Voyage dans la Tartarie, vol.i. pp. 295-6; 
and Havernick, Handbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung 
in das Alte Testament, § 23, p. 244, 1. T. 
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Note 1. p. 39. 


SEE Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of Holy Scriptures, ch. ii. §.13 vol. i. pp. 51-6, sixth 
edition; Graves, Lectures on the Pentateuch, Lecture I.; 
Havernick, Handbuch der Historisch-hritischen Hinleitung 
in das Alte Testament, vol. i. ch. il. $108; Stuart’s Defence 
of the Old Testament Canon, § 3, p.42, &c. This fact is 
not denied by those who oppose the Mosaic authorship. 
(See De Wette’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament, § 163, 


and § 164, pp. 203-5.) 
Note 2. p. 39. 

The history of the controversy concerning the authorship 
of the Iliad will illustrate what is stated in the text. It 
cannot but be allowed that arguments of very considerable 
weight have been adduced by Wolf and others in disproof 
of the Homeric authorship. Yet the opposite belief main- 
tains its ground in spite of them, and is regarded by the 
latest Critic as fully and finally established. (See Glad- 
stone’s Homer and the Homeric Age, vol.i. pp. 3,4.) The 
reason is, that the opposing arguments, though strong, are 
pronounced on the whole not strong enough to overcome the 
force of a unanimous tradition. 


Note 3. p. 39. 


For instance, De Wette repeats the old objection of 
Spinoza, that the author of the Pentateuch cannot be 
RAWLINSON. Y 
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Moses, since he uses the expression “ beyond Jordan” as 
a dweller in Palestine would, whereas Moses never entered 
Palestine. (Hinleitung, &c., $147, 4, 4.) But all tolerable 
Hebraists are aware that the term 2Y2 is ambiguous, 
and may mean on either side of a river. Buxtorf trans- 
lates it, “cis, wtra, trans.” (Lexicon Hebraicum et Chal- 
daicum, p. 527, ad voc. 72.) So Gesenius and others. 
Even De Wette admits in a note that the expression has 
the two senses; but the objection maintains its place in 
his text notwithstanding. 

De Wette’s translator and commentator, Mr. Theodore 
Parker, repeats the objection, and amplifies it. He re- 
marks, that in the Pentateuch the expression ‘“ beyond 
Jordan” means “on the east side of that river,” while 
“ this side Jordan” means ‘to the west of that river.” 
(vol. ii. p.41.) Apparently he is not aware that in the 
original it is one and the same expression (123) which 
has been rendered in the two different ways. 


Note 4. p. 39. 


Examples of interpolations, or insertions into the text 
by another hand, are, I think, the following: Gen. xxxvi. 
31-9; Exod. xvi. 35-6, and perhaps Deut. iii. 14. (See 
Graves, Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol.i. p. 342, pp- 345-6, 
and p. 349.) The first of these cannot have been, and 
the others probably were not, written by Moses. They are 
supplementary notes of a similar character to the supple- 
mentary chapter of Deuteronomy (ch. xxxiv.), in which 
every commentator recognises an addition to the original 
document. (Graves, vol. i. pp. 349, 350; Havernick, Hand- 
buch, &e., § 134, sub fin. vol. i. p. 549; Horne’s Introdue- 
tion, &e., vol.i. p. 62; &e.) 

The other passages, which have been regarded as inter- 
polations, such as Gen. xiii. 8, xxii.14; Deut. ii. 10-12, 
20-23, iii. 9, 11, &c., may (I think) have all been written 
by Moses. Havernick (I. s. ¢.) maintains, that even the 
passages mentioned in the last paragraph are from the 
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pen of the Lawgiver, and holds that the Pentateuch is 
altogether “ free from interpolation”—the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy alone being from another hand, and consti- 
tuting an Appendix to the Pentateuch, or even an Intro- 
duction to Joshua. He seems to think that if interpolation 
be once admitted, all is rendered uncertain. “ From in- 
terpolation to revision,” he says, “is so short a step, espe- 
cially if we conceive of the latter according to the sense 
and spirit of the East, that we should find it impossible to 
oppose any barrier to the latter supposition, if the former 
could be proved.” But it is our business to be guided not 
by the exigencies of controversy, but by the demands of 
Reason and Truth. It would be strange if in a book as 
old as the Pentateuch there were not some interpolations. 
And all reasonable men will readily see that a few interpo- 
lations, whether made by authority, or glosses which have 
crept in from the margin, do not in the slightest degree af- 
fect the genuineness of the work as a whole. (Sce Horne’s 
Introduction, vol.i. ch. 2, p.62; Graves’s Lectures, Appendix, 
§ 1, p. 346, and pp. 355-361; Rosenmiiler’s Prolegomena, 
p- 36; Hichhorn’s Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, § 434, 
&e.; Jahn’s Kinleitung und Beitrige zur Vertheid. der 
Aechtheit des Pentateuchs, p. 60; and Fritzsche’s Prufung 
der Griinde, &e., p.135-) 


Note 5. p. 40. 
De Wette, Hinleitung, § 145; pp. 168, 16-9. 


Note 6. p. 40. 

Ibid. § 163, p. 204. “ Gegen die Abfassung durch Mose 
zeugt... die gange Analogie der Sprach und Literatur- 
Geschichte der Hebraer. ...So ist es Unsinn anzuneh- 
men, dass Ein Mann die episch-historische, rhetorische und 
poetische Schreibart im ganzen Umfange so wie auch diese 
drei Gebiete der Hebraischen Litteratur ihrem Inhalte 
und Geiste nach im voraus geschaffen, und allen folgenden 
Schriftstellern nichts als den Nachtritt gelassen haben 
soll.” 
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Note 7. p. 40. 

Hartmann, Historisch-kritische Forschungen iiber d. Bul- 
dung, &c. des Pentateuchs, p. 545, et alibi. Norton, Genu- 
ineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 444, second edition. The 
objection is as old as Spinoza. (See his Tractatus Theolo- 
. gico-Politicus, ch. viii. p. 154.) 


Note 8. p. 40. 
De Wette, Hinleitung, § 144, p. 167. 


Note 9. p. 40. 


Hartmann, l.s.c. So Spinoza, Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus, ch. viii. pp. 154-5. 


Note 10. p. 4o. 


Leben Jesu, Einleitung § 13. vol. i. p. 60. E. T. The 
genuineness of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, which 
contains so many references to miracles‘, is specially 


acknowledged, § 140; vol. iil. p. 367, E. T. 
Note 11. p. 40. 


Strauss allows, though with evident reluctance, that the 
Acts are, or at least may be, the work of St. Luke (Leben 
Jesu, § 13, vol.i. p.60, E.T.) He regards it as “not a little 
remarkable, that the author makes no distinct allusion to 
his connexion with the most distinguished of the Apostles.” 
It is certainly very remarkable how completely St. Luke 
keeps himself, and his own actions, in the background, 
while engaged in recording the history of events in which 
he himself took part. But this reticence is a feature of that 
humility which characterises the Sacred Writers generally. 


Note 12. p. 41. 


It was the existence of considerable remains of Greck 
literature, earlier in date than the latter half of the sixth 


4 See especially ch. xii. verses 9, 10. and 28-30, ch. xiv. 


2, 5,6, 13, 
&c, and ch. xv. 3. 3 
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century B. U., and an exact acquaintance with it, which 
enabled Bentley so thoroughly to establish the spurious- 
ness of the alleged Epistles of Phalaris. In the Homeric 
controversy, on the other hand, the want of any contem- 
porary literature has rendered the argument, that a single 
man in such early times could not possibly have composed 
both the Iliad and the Odyssey, so weak and inconclusive 
that the opposite opinion still maintains its ground, and on 
the whole seems tending to become the established one. 
(See above, note 2.) 


Note 13. p. 40. 

The only remains of ancient literature which are even 
supposed to reach as high as the age of Moses, are certain 
Hieratic Papyri found in Egypt, belonging to the nine- 
teenth or even to earlier dynasties. Two of these have 
been translated by the Vicomte de Rougé*, and several 
others by the Rev. J. D. Heath. But it is very doubtful 
whether these translations give much real insight into the 
originals. As Mr. Goodwin observes, (Cambridge Essays, 
1858, p. 229) “ Egyptian philology is yet in its infancy, 
Champollion got little further than the accidence of the 
language; and since his time not much has been done in 
the investigation of the syntax... With an incomplete 
knowledge of the syntax, and a slender vocabulary, transla- 
tion becomes guesswork, and the misconception of a single 
word or phrase may completely confound the sense.”” Hence 
Mr. Goodwin and Mr. Heath often differ as to the entire 
subject and bearing of a document. (See Mr. Goodwin’s 
Essay, pp. 249, 259, 261, &e.) 


Note 14. p. 41. 
The antiquity of the diction of the Pentateuch has been 
denied by some critics 8, among others by Gesenius. (See 


© See the Révue Archéologique for May 1852, and the Revue Con- 
temporaine for 1856. 

£ The Exodus Papyri, London 1855. 

& Vater, Abhundlung iiber Moses, &c. § 393; Norton, Authenticity 
of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 441, 442- 
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his Geschichte der Hebriiischen Sprache und Schrift, § 8.) 
But Jahn seems to have established the point beyond any 
real controversy. (See Jahn’s contributions to Bengel’s 
Archiv, vol. ii. p. 578 et seqq.; vol. iii. p. 168 et seqq. 
Compare Fritzsche, Prufung der Grunde &c. p. 104 et seqq. ; 
and see also Marsh's Authenticity of the Five Books of 
Moses, p.6 et seqq.; and Stuart's History and Defence of the 
Old Testament Canon, pp.12—13.) Atleast DeWette, writing 
after both Jahn and Gesenius, is constrained to admit that 
archaisms exist in considerable number, and has to account 
for them by supposing that they were adopted from the 
ancient documents of which the Compiler, who lived later 
than Solomon, made use. (BHinleitung, § 157. See also 
§ 163, where he allows that the dnguistic, as distinct from 
the literary argument, against the Mosaic authorship, is 
weak.) 
Note 15, p. 41. 

This is abundantly shewn by Havernich (Handbuch &e., 

§ 1363 Pp. 554-554-) 
Note 16. p. 42. 
See Lecture IIT. pages 83 and 84. 


Note 17. p. 42. 

Mr. Norton is the writer who in recent times has urged 
this point with the greatest distinctness, and has given it 
the most prominent position. In his section, headed ‘‘ Some 
general considerations respecting the Authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch,” he begins his argument against the genuineness 
with this objection. Moses, he says, lived probably in the 
fifteenth century before Christ ; certainly not much later. 
“ There is no satisfactory evidence that alphabetical writing 
was known at this time. Tf known to others, it is improbable 
that it was known to the Hebrews. They could not during 
their residence in Egypt have learnt alphabetical writing from 
the Egyptians ; for the mode of representing ideas to the 
eye, which the Egyptians employed till a period long sub- 
sequent, was widely(?) different from the alphabetical writ- 
ing of the Hebrews. If they were acquainted with the art, 
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they must have brought it with them into the country. 
But we can hardly suppose that it was invented, or ac- 
quired except by tradition, in the family of Isaac, or in 
that of Jacob before his residence in Egypt, engaged ax 
they both were in agriculture and the care of cattle. We 
must then go back to Abraham at least for what tradi- 
tionary knowledge of it his descendants in Egypt may be 
supposed to have possessed. But ze would be idle to argue 
against the supposition that alphabetical writing was known 
in the time of Abraham®.” 

That writing was unknown to the Hebrews till the time 
of the Judges, was, at one period of their lives, maintained 
by Gesenius and De Wette. (See Gesenius, Geschichte der 
Hebriischen Sprache und Schrift, § 140 et seqq. and De 
Wette’s Archiologie, § 277.) Both however saw reason to 
change their opinion, and admitted subsequently that it 
must have dated at least from Moses. See Gesenius’ He- 
brew Grammar, Excursus I. p. 290 (English Translation, 
13th edition), and De Wette’s Einleitung, § 12, p. 13. The 
bulk of modern German critics, whether rationalist or or- 
thodox, acquiesce in this latter opinion. See Ewald, Ge- 
schichte Votkes Israela, pp. 64-69, Von Lengerke, Kanaan, 
p. xxxv., Havernick, Einlettung in das Alte Testament, § 44, 
&e.; and compare the American writer, Stuart, Old Testa- 
ment Canon, § 3, pp. 40, 41. 


Note 15. p. 42. 


See the statements of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 311, and pp. 343-4. The date 
assigned to the fourth dynasty rests upon the same au- 
thority. 

Note 19. p. 42. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson regards the earliest inscribed 
bricks in the Babylonian series as dating from about B. C. 
2200. (See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 435 and 
440.) 


h Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. Appendix, Note D. § 3; pp. 
439-441. 
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Note 20. p. 42. 

See Wilkinson’s statements on this subject in the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 306, 321, &e. He regards the 
hieratic character as having come into use “at least as 
early as the gth dynasty” (p. 306), which he places about 
B. C. 2240. A considerable number of hieratic papyri be- 
longing to the 19th dynasty, and one or two of a still 
earlier date, are now in the British Museum. (See Cam- 
bridge Essays for 1858, pp. 229, 230.) 

Some writers urge, that the Jews could not have learnt 
alphabetic writing from the Egyptians, since “‘ the mode of 
representing ideas to the eye, which the Egyptians em- 
ployed till a period long subsequent, was widely different 
from the alphabetical writing of the Hebrews.” (Norton, 
l. 8. c, Compare Havernick, Hinleitung, § 42-43.) But the 
difference was really not very great. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Egyptian writing was, except to a small 
extent, symbolical. Both in the hieroglyphic and the hie- 
ratic, as a general rule, the words are spelt phonetically first, 
and are then followed by a symbol or symbols. (See Mr. 
Goodwin's Essay, p. 227, and compare Wilkinson, Herodo- 
tus, vol. ii. p. 317.) 

Note 21. p. 43. 

Ur, or Hur (WN), the modern AMugheir, has furnished 
some of the most ancient of the Babylonian inscriptions. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 435; and compare 
Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xii. p. 130.) It seems to 
have been the primeval capital of Chaldea. ‘The inscrip- 
tions, which are either on bricks or on clay cylinders, and 
which are somewhat rudely executed, have been assigned 
to about the 22nd century before Christ, (See the Herodo- 
tus, vol. i. p. 440), which is at least three centuries before 
Abraham. 

Attempts have sometimes been made to determine the 
questions, whence exactly and when exactly the Hebrews 
obtained their alphabetic system. (See Havernick’s Kin- 
leituna, § 44.) It is considerably different both from that 
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of Egypt and that of Babylon, while it is almost identical 
with that of Phcenicia; whence it is inferred, that the He- 
brews learnt it from the Phoenicians. Of this, however, 
there is no evidence, since the Phcenicians may equally as 
well have learnt of them. (See the statement of Eupolemus, 
quoted in note 25.) The probability seems to be, that the 
family of Abraham brought an alphabetic system from Ur, 
which may have been modified in Canaan and again in 
Egypt", and which may not have assumed a settled shape 
until the writings of Moses fixed it for after ages. The 
system which they brought may have been either originally 
common to them with the Aramaic, Phoenician, and other 
cognate races; or it may have gradually spread from them 
to those people. 


Note 22. p. 43. 


Hecatzeus of Abdera lived in the fourth century before 
Christ. He was a friend of Alexander the Great, and 
wrote a work upon the history and religious antiquities of 
the Jews. The following is his testimony to Moses :— 

Kara ryv Alyumtoy 16 madadv AowuKhs Tepratdcews yevo- 

/ > ¥ 2 \ NX > Lan na > \ , 
Mévys, dveTmeptov ol ToAAOl THy aitlay TGV KakOv els TO Batpd- 
viov' ToANGY yap Kal TavTobaTGy KaToiKovyTwY ~évav Kal dt- 

. y t \ _ = * M x , 

ndAaypévos ect xpopevov tepl TO lepov Kal Tas Ovalas KaTa- 
AedvoOat cuveBawe Tap’ adrois Tay Oedv Tysds. “OmeEp ot Tis 
xdpas eyyevets iméAaBov, Cav pu) TOUS GAAOdUAOUS pETATTHOWL- 
Tat, Kpiow ovk €cecOar THY Kakov. EvOds odv fevndatoupévev 

lal 3 n © ‘9 2 f. / 
Tov addoeOvav, of pev emupavéotaro. Kal OpactiKdtaror ov- 
otpaévres efeppigpycay, ds Ties hacw, els THv ‘EAAGBa... 6 
6€ ToAVs ews efémEcEY els THY VOY Kadeopevyy “Tovdalay, ob 
TOppo wey KEeyuevny Tis Aiybatov, mavTedas d€ épyuov odoay 
kar’ éxelvous Tovs xpdvous. ‘Hyeiro 6é ris aroukias 6 tpocayo- 
pevdpevos Mwots, ppovice. te kal avdpela Todd diadepwv. 
Odros 6€ karadaBdpevos THY ydpav, GAAas TE TOAELS EKTITE Kal 

pEvos THY XSp 

THY Viv odsay enupaveotarny, dvoj.aCowevnv ‘lepoodAvpa. ‘Lépv- 

h Tt seems scarcely possible that the resemblance between the He- 


brew shin and the Egyptian sh can be accidental. A fainter similarity 
may be traced in some other letters. 
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caro 6 Kal Td pddiota Tap’ adrois Tyseevor lepov, Kat Tas * 
pas Kat Gyiorelas Tod Oelov Kcaréderge, kal Ta KaTa Th 70) 
relay évouobérnce kal drérage. After giving an account of t! 
chief points of the law, Hecateus adds, Ilpocyéypant 
d& Kal rots vouous etl TedreuTis, btu Mwofs axovcas Tob Oe 
tdde A€yer Tois lovdalors. (See the fragments of Hecatee 
in Mons. C. Miiller’s Mragmenta Historicorum Grecorui 


vol. ii. p. 392, Fr. 13.) 


Note 23. p. 43- 


Manetho, the Egyptian, was also contemporary wi 
Alexander, and wrote his Egyptian History under the fir 
Ptolemy. His words, as reported by Josephus, are—Agé 
ta 8 Ore THY ToALTElav Kal TOvS Vopous adTots Kar 
Badopevos lepeds, TO yévos “HdtovzoAirns, Gvopa “Ocapal 
amd rod év “HdtordAe Oe0d ‘Oolpews, ws petéBn els tobro 
yévos, peteteOn Tovvoua Kal mpoonyopev0n Moivois. (Fra 
menta Hist. Grae. vol. il. p. 580; Fr. 54.) 


Note 24. p. 43. 


Lysimachus of Alexandria, a writer (probably) of t 
Augustan age, abused Moses and his laws. See Joseph 
(contr. Apion. ii. 14) ;—Avoipayos Kat tives dAdo, Ta 
im dayvolas, TO TreloToy S& Kata Svopeveray, wept TE TOD vop 
Oetrnoavtos tiv Mwicéws kal rept Tov vopwv meroinvTa ) 
yous ovre bixalovs ovre aAnOeis, Tov pev ws yonra Kal amarea 
daBadrovtes, Tovs vdpwovs b& Kaklas Hiv Kal oddeytas dpei 
paokortes elvat bdarKddous. 


Note 25. p. 43. 


Eupolemus is by some thought to have been a Jew; b 
the liberties which he takes with Scripture scem to ma 
him for a heathen. Josephus evidently considers him suc 
since he couples him with Demetrius Phalereus, and spea 
of him as unable to follow exactly the sense of the Jewi 
Scriptures. (Contr. Apion. i. 23.) He lived in the latt 
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half of the second century before Christ, and wrote a work 
in Greek on the history of the Jews, which was largely 
quoted by Alexander Polyhistor, the contemporary of 
Sylla. (See Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica, vol. ii. pp- 
379-3, 394, 423-433, &e.) Polyhistor thus reported his 
testimony concerning Moses :— 

EvreAeuos b€ dyoe Tov Mwohy mpGrov sodov yevéoOat, cab 
ypaupata mapadotrvar tots lovdalors mpGrov, napa be 
‘Tovdatwy Bolvicas mapada3eiy, EAAnvas 6& tapa tov Dowlka, 
vopous Te TpGTov ypdWat Mwoijy “Jovdaios. (Frag- 
menta Hist. Gree. vol. ii. p. 220, Fr. 13.) 


Note 26. p. 43. 


Histor. v. 4; ‘‘ Moyses, quo sibi in posterum gentem fir- 


maret, novas ritus contrariosque ceteris mortalibus in- 
didit.”” 


Note 27. p. 43. 


“ Qyidam sortiti metuentem Sabbata patrem, 
Nil preeter nubes et cceli numen adorant ; 
Nee distare putant humana carne suillam, 
Qua pater abstinuit ; mox et preeputia ponunt; 
Romanas autem soliti contemncre leges, 
Judaicum ediscunt, et servant, et metuunt jus, 
Tradidit areano quodcunque volumine Moses.” 


Satir. xiv. 96-102. 


Note 28. p. 43. 


Longinus does not mention Moses by name, but it can- 
not be doubted that he intends him in the famous passage, 
where he speaks of “ the Jewish legislator” as a person 
historically known, and as the writer of Genesis. Tavry 

Se n v 2 t / > € XN 3 a3 * S * 
kal 0 TOV Tovdatwy Oecpoberns. OVX O TYX@Y aVTp, ETELON THY 

n o7 \ x owes Eee 2 Yel 6% 
TOV Oeoy Stbvapty KaTa 7THY afiay éyvdpice, Kafedyrev, evOus 
3 n> a = , wan nie € ro» 7 ran 
€v TH elo Bon ypadwas Tov vopwr, ‘ Einey 6 fad wet Ths 

ie : i aed 
“Teréodw pas, cai eyéveto’ yevérdw yij, Kat éyéveto.” De 
Sublimitate, § 9. 
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Note 29. p. 43. 

Hecateeus, Eupolemus, Juvenal, and Longinus. See 
above, notes 22, 25, 27, and 28. Nicolas of Damascus 
may be added as a witness to the composition of the Pen- 
tateuch by Moses. Speaking of a certain man as saved in 
the Ark at the time of the Great Deluge, he says—yévouro 
8 av obros, Svtwa Kai Moons avéypawev, 6 lovdalwv vopo- 


Oérns. (See Josephus, Antig. Jud. i. 3, § 6.) 


Note 30. p. 44. 


According to some writers, Hellanicus, the contempo- 
rary of Herodotus, mentioned Moses. (Justin Martyr, 
Cohortatio ad Gentes, § 8, p.13, D. Of ra “AOnvaiwr toto- 
powvres, “EAdvixds te kal Biddyopos, of tas “ArOidas, Kdorwp 
Te kal Oaddés, cal “AdeLavdpos 6 Tlodviorwp, ... as spddpa 
apxatov kal tadaod tov “lovdaiwy apxovros Mwtoews peuvnu- 
ta. Cyrillus Alexandrinus, Contra Julianum, i. p.15, D. 
“Ore S€ Tols “EAAnvev toroptoypadots yuopysdtatos jv 6 Mo- 
ofs, €€ airy Gv yeypapacw e€eoriv idelv. Tlodguwv te yap 
ev TH mpatn TOV “EAAniKGv toropidy Breurynpdvevoev avrod, 
kat IIroAeuatos 6 Mevdjotos, cal pay Kal “EAAdviKos Kal Pidc- 
xopos, Kaarwp te cal érepor pos tovrous.) As he wrote a 
work entitled Tepi €@ver, or BapBapixa vopia, there is no 
improbability in this statement. It is less easy to see what 
could have led Philochorus (B.C. 300) to speak of him, 
but we are scarcely entitled on this ground to pronounce 
(as Mons. C. Mier does, Fr. Mist. Gr. vol. i. p. 385) that 
Justin misunderstood his author. Polemon of Ilium (ab. 
B. C. 200) seems to have spoken of Moses leading the 
Israelites out of Egypt. (Africanus ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
x.10; vol. il. p. 5123 Kal ‘EdAnjvev b€ twes istopodor kara 
Tovs avrovs xpdvous yevérOar Macéa Todeuwov pev ev ri 
mpdtn TOV “EAAnviky toropray A€ywr, ent” Amibos tod Popw- 
véws poipa tod Aiyuttlwy otparov eLémecev Alyinrov, ol év ™ 
Tadaorivn Kadoupevy Supig. od méppw ’ApaBias dknorav, abroh 
Syrovort of pera Maréws. Comp. Cyril. Alex. los. e.; Jus- 
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tin Martyr, Cohort. ad Gentes, p.11; Syncellus, vol. i. p.116.) 
Apollonius Molo, Cicero’s instructor in rhetoric, (about 
B.C. 80) called Moses a juggler and an impostor, and gave 
a very incorrect account of his legislation. (Josephus, Contra 
Aptonem, ii.14. Vide supra, note 24.) Trogus Pompeius 
(ab. B.C. 20) spoke of him at some length, but did not 
give his readers very correct information, if we may judge 
by the epitome of Justin. Justin says— “ Filius ejus (sc. 
Joseph) Moses fuit, quem preter paternz scientiz heere- 
ditatem etiam forme pulchritudo commendabat. Sed 
/Egyptii, cum scabiem et vitiliginem paterentur, responso 
moniti, eum cum egris, ne pestis ad plures serperet, ter- 
minis Aigypti pellunt. Dux igitur exulum factus, sacra 
/Egyptiorum furto abstulit: quee repetentes armis Aigyptii 
domum redire tempestatibus compulsi sunt. Itaque Mo- 
ses, Damascena antiqua patria repetita, montem Syne oc- 
cupat; quo septem dierum jejunio per deserta Arabi cum 
populo suo fatigatus, cum tandem venisset, septimum diem 
more gentis ‘sabbata’ appellatum in omne evum jejunio 
sacravit, quoniam illa dies famem illis erroremque finierat. 
.... Post Mosen etiam filius ejus Aruas, Sacerdos sacris 
/Egyptiis, mox rex creatur.” (Hist. xxxvi. 2.) The E- 
gyptian historians Apion (B.C. 30), Cheeremon (A. D. 50), 
and Ptolemy of Mendes—the last an author of uncertain 
date, probably of the 1st century after Christ—noticed the 
fact of his leading the Jews out of Egypt. (See Tatian, Oratio 
aduersus Grecos, § 37, p. 2733; Alyuntiov & eloiv axpiBets xpo- 
vou avaypapal. Kat rév kar’ abrots ypappatwr Epunveds Tr0- 
AEuatos, ovy 6 Bactreds, tepeds 6¢ Mevontos, otros Tas Tv Ba- 
awéov mpdgers éxriOeuevos, cata “Apwow Alyinrov Baowéa 
yeyovevat “lovdaiors not thy é& Alyéatouv mopetay eis amep 
nOedov xwpla, Mwcéws fyoupévov. Compare Clem. Alex. 
Stromata, i. p. 3793 Cyril. Alex. 1. s.c.; Euseb. Prep. Ev. 
X. 11; vol. il. p. 519, &c. And for the testimonies of Che- 
remon and Apion, which will be adduced in note 81, see 
Joseph. c. Apion. i. 32, and ii. 2.) It is also probable that 
Moses was mentioned by Castor the chronologer (about 
B. C. 160), and by Thallus, the freedman of Tiberius. (See 
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the passages from Justin Martyr and Cyril quoted at the 
beginning of this note.) Numenius, the Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who lived in the age of the Antonines, called 
Moses ‘‘ a man very powerful with God through prayer,” 
and mentioned his contest with the Egyptian magicians, 
Jannes and Jambres. (See Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 8; vol. ii. 
P- 353; Ta & Eff lavvis cal “lapSpis Alyéarvot tepoypappa- 
reis, dvdpes oddevds Hrrovs payeioar Kpiévres eivat, én) ’Tov- 
dalwv eedavvopéror é€ Alydatov. Movoalw yodv Te “lovdaiwy 
efnynoapéve, avdpt yevopéry Oc evfacda Svvatwrdrw, ot 
Tapastivat GéiwOévtes bad TOD TANIovs Tod Tév Alyvarioy 
obrou oav, TOV Te TvupopSy &s 6 Movoatos énjye 77) Aly’aTe, 
Tas veavikotatas attav emArverOar SPOnsay dvvatol. Com- 
pare Pliny, Hest. Nat. xxx. 1, § 2.) Nicolas of Damascus 
also mentioned Moses, and called him “ the Jewish law- 
giver.” (See the passage quoted in note 29.) 


Note 31. p. 44. 


The only classical writer, so far as I am aware, who ex- 
presses any doubt with respect to the Mosaic origin of the 
Jewish law is Strabo, a very untrustworthy authority in 
the field of ancient history. Strabo ascribes the establish- 
ment of Monotheism and of the moral law to Moses, but 
believes the ceremonial law to have been added by his suc- 
cessor. (Geographica, xvi. 2. § 35-37. Moots yap tis tov 
Alyuttiov tepéwv ... dmnpev exeioe evdevde, dvoxepdvas Ta 

an ‘ a 3. 7% a a x. a wy 
xadeotGra, Kal cvvegnpav adt@ moddol tys@vTes TO Oeiov py 
> 2 = 5 SS He c ¥ ’ a fal € J tA 
yap éxeivos Kal €di6ackev, ws ovK dpOGs ppovoiev ot Alydmtior 
Onptows eikagovtes Kal Bookijact Td Oeiov, odd of AiBves’ od 
ed 68 odd’ of "EdAnves, Gv9pwTopdppovs tumodvres’ ein yap ev 
TovTo povov Eds TO TEptExo iyuas Gmavtas Kal yhv Kal Oddar- 
Tav, 0 KaAodpev ovpavov Kal Kdopov Kal Ti TOV dvTaY piow 
¥ cal ~ be x aS nN a \ a b) 
.... kal mporsokay deity ayabov mapa Tod Oeod Kal SGpov del 
Tu kal onpeion Tors Twppoves (Svtas Kal pera dixavoodvns, Tods 
& dAdovs pH TpocdoKay .... Obros pev ody eddoxuujoas Tov- 
Tols OuvEOTITATO apxyV ov Ti Tvyotoay, amdvroy Tpooxwpy- 
, c rn , Re ANS Loner s \ % ; 
cdvtov padlas TGV KUKA® 61a THY 6ptArlay Kal Ta TPOTELVOMEVA. 
Ot 6 dcabeEdpevot xpdvovs pév tiwas év Tols abrots bue- 
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pevor dixatoTspayobvres, kal OeoveBets ws GAnOGs SvTes’ Ener 
epiotapéver emt THY tepocdyny TO pev TpGror Serordaypcrer, 
éveta Tupavuikov avOpdrav, éx pev tis dercdaiporias at Tov 
Bpopatev anocyécers, Guaep cat viv adrots early eos 
anéxerOut, kal at mepitopal Kal at éxropal cal ef tive 
tovatra évopiody, éx b& Tv TupavyiKdy Ta AnjotHpia.) It 
is to be remarked that Strabo quotes no authority, whence 
it may be suspected that his account is based rather on his 
own views of probability, and of the natural sequence of 
events in such cases, than on the statements of any earlier 
writers. (See his words at the opening of the next section.) 


Note 32. p. 45. 


See Exod. xvii. 143; xxiv. 4, 7; Numb. xxxiil. 2; Deut. 
xvli. 18 et seqq.; Xxvill. 58 et seqq; XXiX. 20, 27; and 
XXX1. 9, 24 et seqq. 

Note 33. p. 45. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 6; vol. i. p. 20, E. T. 


Note 34. p. 45. 

See particularly Deuteronomy xxviil. 58, and xxix. 20, 
27. Hiivernick’s comment on these and other kindred pas- 
sages deserves the attention of the student. (See his 
Handbuch des historisch-critischen Einleitung in das Alte 
Testament, § 108; § 4, pp. 14-19, Clark’s Translationi.) 


Note 35. p. 46. 


“ Der Deuteronomist,” says De Wette, ‘will, wie es 
scheint, sein ganzes Buch als von Mose abgefasst an- 
gesehen wissen.” (Hinleitung in das Alte Testament, § 162, d, 
p- 203.) Hartmann makes a similar assertion with respect 
to “the author of the last four books.” (Forschungen iiber 
d, Pentateuch, p. 538.) 


Note 36. p. 47. 
The earliest writers whom De Wette can quote as 


i Historico-Critical Introduction to the Pentateuch, Edinburgh, 
Clark, 1850. 
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doubting the genuineness of the Pentatench, are Celsus 
the Neo-Platonist (A. D. 130), and Ptolemy, the Valen- 
tinian Gnostic, a writer of the third century. (See his 
Einleitung, § 164, a; p. 205; and for the passages to 
which he refers see Origen, Contra Celsum, iv. 42, and Epi- 
phanius, Adversus Hereses, xxxiii. 4, p. 207.) Apion, and 
the other adversaries whom Josephus answers, all admitted 
the Pentateuch to be the work of Moses. 


Note 37. p. 47. 


The differences in the rationalistic views of the time 
when the Pentateuch was composed are thus summed up 
by Professor Stuart, ‘‘ Almost every marked period from 
Joshua down to the return from the Babylonish exile, has 
been fixed upon by different writers, as a period appro- 
priate to the production of the work. To Ezra some have 
assigned the task of producing it; in which, if we may 
hearken to them, he engaged in order that he might con- 
firm and perpetuate the ritual introduced by him. To 
Hilkiah the priest, with the connivance of Josiah, Mr. 
Norton and others have felt inclined to attribute it, at the 
period when a copy of the Law is said to have been dis- 
covered in the Temple. Somewhere near this period, Ge- 
senius and De Wette once placed it; but both of them, 
in later times, have been rather inclined to recede from 
this, and to look to an earlier period. The subject has 
been through almost boundless discussion, and a great va- 
riety of opinions have been broached respecting the matter, 
until recently it has taken a turn somewhat new. The 
haut ton of criticism in Germany now compounds between 
the old opinions and the new theories. Ewald and Len- 
gerke both admit a groundwork of the Pentateuch. But as to 
the extent of this they differ, each one deciding according 
to his subjective feelings. The leading laws and ordinances 
of the Pentateuch are admitted to belong to the time of 


j Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, § 3) 
PP: 43) 44- 
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Moses. Ewald supposes that they were written down at 
that period. Then we have, secondly, historical portions of 
the Pentateuch, written, as Ewald judges, not by prophets, 
but before this order of men appeared among the Hebrews 
... Then came next, according to him, a prophetic order of 
historical writers, about the time of Solomon . . Next comes 
a narrator ... who is to be placed somewhere near the pe- 
riod of Elijah... Then comes a fourth narrator, whom we 
cannot place earlier than about the middle of the Sth cen- 
tury B.C. He was followed by the Deuteronomist ... 
sémetime during the latter half of Manasseh’s reign... . 
Then just before the Babylonish exile, the great Collecta- 
neum or Corpus Auctoruim omnium, was brought to a close. 

Lengerke .. admits a groundwork ; but, with the ex- 
ception of some laws, it was not composed till the time of 
Solomon. Next comes a supplementarist, who must have 
lived some time in the eighth century. Then comes the 
Deuteronomist, as in Ewald; but he is assigned by Len- 
gerke to the time of Josiah, about B. C. 624. 

Each of these writers is confident in his critical power 
of discrimination ... Each is sure that he can appreciate 
all the niceties and slight diversities of style and diction, 
and therefore cannot be mistaken. Each knows, in his own 
view with certainty, how many authors of the Pentateuch 
there are; while one still reckons siz and the other three 

.. I will not now ask, who shall decide when Doctors 
disagree ?”” 

Compare.also Hivernich, Handbuch &e. § 145; $41, pp. 
442-444, E. T. 

Note 37, b. p. 48. 


Leben Jesu, § 133 pp. 55-56, HE. T. 


Note 38. p. 49. 


The purpose of Moses is to write not his own history, nor 
even the civil history of his nation, but the theocratic his- 
tory of the world up to his own time. This is the clue to 
all those curious insertions and omissions which have asto- 

RAWLINSON, Z 
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nished and perplexed mere historians. (See Havernick, 
Handbuch &e. § 106; § 2. pp. 1-7, E. T.; and compare 
Leeture VII. p. 226.) Still, his own history to a certain 
extent, and the public history of his nation, up to his time, 
do in fact form the staple of his narrative. 


Note 39. p. 49. 

Sir G. C. Lewis says: ‘The infidelity of oral tradition, 
with respect to past occurrences, has been so generally re- 
cognised, that it would be a superfluous labour to dwell 
upon it. For our present purpose, it is more material to 
fix the time during which an accurate memory of historical 
events may be perpetuated by oral tradition alone. New- 
ton, in his work on Chronology‘, fixes it at eighty or a 
hundred years for a time anterior to the use of writing: 
and Volney says that, among the Red Indians of North 
America, there was no accurate tradition of facts which 
were a century old. Mallet, in his work on Northern An- 
tiquities!, remarks that, among the common class of man- 
kind, @ son remembers his father, knows something about his 
grandfather, but never bestows a thought on his more re- 
mote progenitors. This would carry back a man’s know- 
ledge of his own family for about a hundred years; and it 
is not likely that his knowledge of public affairs, founded 
on a similar oral tradition, could reach to an earlier date.” 
(Credibility of Karly Roman History, vol. i. pp. 98, 99.) 


Note 40. p. 50. 


See Horne’s Lntroduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, ch. ii. § 1, vol. i. p. 54. “In 
the antidiluvian world, when the life of man was so pro- 
tracted, there was comparatively little need for writing. 
Tradition answered every purpose to which writing, in any 
kind of characters, could be subservient ; and the neces- 
sity of erecting monuments to perpetuate public events 


k Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended (14728, 4to), Introduction, 


p- 7: 
Ch. u. 
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could scarcely have suggested itself’; as, during those times, 
there could be little danger apprehended of any important 
fact becoming obsolete, its history having to pass through 
very few hands, and all these friends and relatives in the 
most proper sense of the terms: for they lived in an insu- 
lated state, under a patriarchal government. Thus it was 
easy for Moses to be satisfied of the truth of all he relates 
in the Book of Genesis, as the accounts came to him 
through the medium of very few persons. From Adam to 
Noah there was but oze man necessary to the transmission 
of the history of this period of 1656 years. Adam died in 
the year of the world 930, and Lamech the father of Noah 
was born in the year 874; so that Adam and Lamech were 
contemporaries for fifty-six years. Methusaleh, the grand- 
father of Noah, was born in the year of the world 687, and 
died in the year 1656, so that he lived to see both Adam 
and Lamech—froin whom (Adam?) doubtless he acquired 
the knowledge of this history, and was likewise contem- 
porary with Noah for 600 years. In like manner Shem 
connected Noah and Abraham, having lived to converse 
with both; as Isaae did with Abraham and Joseph, from 
whom these things might be easily conveyed to Moses by 
Amram, who was contemporary with Joseph. Supposing 
then all the curious facts recorded in the Book of Genesis 
to have had no other authority than the tradition already 
referred to, they would stand upon a foundation of credibi- 
lity superior to any that the most reputable of the ancient 
Greek and Latin historians can boast.” 


Note 41. p. 50. 

See Sir G. C. Lewis’s Credibility &c., vol. 1. p. 101. “In 
a nation which has no consecutive written history, leading 
events would be perhaps preserved, in their general out- 
lines, for about a hundred years. Special circumstances 
might however give to an event a larger hold on the po- 
pular memory.” He instances, 1. the attempt of Cylon at 
Athens, the cireumstances of which were remembered in 
B. C. 432, one hundred and eighty years after (Phueydid. 

% 2 
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i. 126); and 2. the battle of the Allia, the memory of 
which continued (he thinks) among the common people at 
Rome to the time of the earliest annalists, or 150 years. 


Note 42. p. 51. 

The force of this argument is, no doubt, weakened, but it 
is not destroyed, by a preference of the Septuagint or of 
the Samaritan numbers to those of the Hebrew text. The 
Septuagint numbers, which are the most unfavourable to 
the argument, would make the chain between Adam and 
Moses consist of eight links—viz. Mahalaleel, Noah, Sa- 
lah, Reu, Nahor, Abraham, Jacob, and Jochebed. 


Note 43. p. 51. 


See above, note 37; and compare Hiivernick, Handbuch 
&e. § 111 (§ 7. pp. 45-48, E. T.), and Horne, Jntroduc- 
tion &e. ch. ii. § 1, vol. i. pp. 54-56. 


Note 44. p. 51. 

Having argued that the Patriarchs were almost sure to 
have committed to writing the chief facts of the early his- 
tory, especially those of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the 
promise of Redemption, and the various revelations which 
they received from God, Vitringa says— Has vero schedas 
et scrinia Patrum, apud Israelitas conservata, Mosen opi- 
namur collegisse, digessisse, ornasse, et ubi deficiebant 
complésse, atque ex iis primum librorum suorum confe- 
cisse.” (Observationes Sacre, i. 4, § 23 p. 36.) 


Note 45. p. 51. 

Commentaire Littérale, Préface, vol. i. p. xiii. “ Quoiqu’ a 
prendre les choses dans la rigueur, il ne soit pas impos- 
sible que Moise n’ait pu apprendre par la tradition orale 
tout ce quil nous dit de la création du Monde, du Déluge, 
et de rage des Patriarches, .... il est pourtant assez croy- 
able que ce Législateur avoit des mémoires et des recueils 
qui se conservoient dans les familles des Juifs. Le détail 
des Généalogies, les dates des faits, les cireonstances des 
événements, le nombre des années de la vie des Patriarches, 
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tout cela ne peut guere s’apprendre d'une manieére si_pré- 
cise et si exacte, que par des écrits et des mémoires.”’ 
Compare Havernick (Handbuch &e. § 115; § 11, pp. 81-2, 
E. T.), who while he maintains that the narrative of Genesis 
“has its origin primarily in oral tradition,” still allows it 
to be probable ‘‘ that in the time of the writer a part of 
the oral tradition had been already committed to writing,” 
and that “the author makes use of certain older monu- 
ments.” 


Note 46. p. 52. 


See above, notes 19, 20, and 21. In estimating the an- 
tiquity of alphabetic writing, we must remember, that the 
earliest extant specimens of the Babylonian (which have 
been assigned to about the 22nd century B. C.) present in- 
dications of previous stages having been passed through, 
which must have each occupied some considerable period. 
It is certain that the Babylonians, like the Egyptians, be- 
gan with picture-writing™. But in the most ancient re- 
mains this stage has been long past: a few letters only still 
bear a resemblance to the objects: while the bulk have lost 
all trace of their original form. The writing too has ceased 
altogether to be symbolical, and (with the exception of cer- 
tain determinatives) is purely phonetic, having thus past 
the second stage of the art. In Egypt, the hieroglyphics 
of the Pyramid period (B.C. 2450-2300), sometimes 
“ written in the cursive character, prove that writing had 
been long in use.” (See Wilkinson’s Appendix to Book ii. 
of the author’s Herodotus, ch. viii. § 9; vol. il. p. 344.) 


Note 47. p. 52. 

Sce Bishop Gleig’s Introduction, in his edition of Stack- 
house's History of the Bible, vol. i. p.xx. Compare the ar- 
ticle on writine in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. ii. pp. 
Beta OT 

m See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay “‘ On the Early History of Baby- 


lonia,” in the first volume of the author’s Herodotus, Essay vi. pp- 
443) 444. 
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Note 48. p. 54. 

The Armenian History of Moses of Chorene commences 
from Adam. Taking the Hebrew Scriptures for his basis, 
he endeavours to blend and harmonise with them the tra- 
ditions of primeval times recorded by Berosus, Abydenus, 
and especially by a certain Mar Ibas, or Mar Abas, a 
learned Syrian, said to have lived about B.C.150. He 
identifies Adam with the Babylonian Alorus (i. 3.), Noah 
with KXisuthrus (ibid.), Shem with Zervan, who (he says) 
is the same as Zoroaster (i. 5.); Ham with Titan, whence 
the Titans are the descendants of Ham (ibid.), and Nimrod 
with Belus (.6.) Armenian history is regarded as com- 
mencing from this time. Haicus or Haig, the fifth descendant 
of Japhet, son of Thaclath or Togarmah, revolts from Be- 
lus, or Nimrod, and withdraws from Babylon to Armenia, 
where he establishes himself. War follows: Haicus is at- 
tacked by Belus, but makes a successful resistance, and 
Belus falls in the battle, (i. 9, 10.) From this point Moses 
seems in the main to follow native traditions, which do not 
appear to have possessed much historical value. It has 
been conjectured with good reason that “ the earliest lite- 
rature of Armenia was a series of national poems,” and 
that these compositions furnished Moses of Chorene with 
a great part of his materials. (See Prichard’s Physical 
History of Mankind, vol. iv. p. 2553; and compare Neu- 
mann’s Versuch einer Geschichte der Armenischen Literatur, 
published at Leipsic in 1836.) | Michael Chamich and 
other Armenian writers have chiefly copied from Moses. 

Note 49. p. 54. 

The two Epic poems, the Ramayana and the Mahabha- 
rata, profess to be historical, but are not thought by the 
best modern authorities to contain more than some “ sha- 
dow of truth.” They are assigned to about the third cen- 
tury B.C. (See Professor H. H. Wilson’s Introduction to 
his translation of the Riy-Veda-Sanhita, pp. xlvi, xlvii.) The 
attempt to construct from them, and from other Sanscritic 
sources of even worse character, by the aid of Megasthenes 
and of a large amount of conjecture, a chronological scheme 
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reaching to B.C. 3120, which M. Bunsen has made in the 
third volume of his Egypt (pp. 518-564), appears to me a 
singular instance of misplaced ingenuity. 


Note 50. p. 54. 

The Chinese, like the Hindus, carry back the history of 
the world for several hundred thousand years. Their own 
history, however, as a nation, does rot profess to com- 
mence till about B.C. 2600; and authentic accounts, ac- 
cording to the views of those who regard their early lite- 
rature with most favour, go back only to the 22nd century 
B.C. (See Rémusat, Nouveaux Mélanges Asiatiques, vol. 1. 
p. 65. “ Uhistoire de la Chine remonte avee certitude jus- 
qu’au vingt-deuxiéme siécle avant notre ére; et des tradi- 
tions qui n’ont rien de méprisable permettent d’en reporter 
le point de départ quatre siécles plus haut, & Pan 2637 
avant Jésus Christ.” Compare Mailla, Histoire Générale 
de la Chine, vol. i.; Grosier’s Discours Préliminaire pre- 
fixed to his Description de la Chine, published at Paris in 
1818-1820; and M. Bunsen’s Hgypt, vol. ili. pp. 379-407.) 
The entire isolation of China, and the absence of any 
points of contact between it aud the nations of Western 
Asia, would render this early history, even if authentic, 
useless for the purposes of the present Lectures. I confess, 
however, that I put little faith in the conclusions of mo- 
dern French antiquarians; and that I incline to look with 
suspicion on all Chinese history earlier than the time of 
Confucius, B.C. 550-480, when it is admitted that contem- 
porary records commence. (See Prichard’s Physical His- 
tory of Mankind, vol. iv. pp. 475-9; and compare Asiatic 
Researches, vol. il. p. 370.) 


Note 51. p. 54. 

The evidences on this head were carefully collected by 
Mr. Stanley Faber in his Bampton Lectures for the year 
1801, afterwards published as Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. pp. 
130-184. The most remarkable tradition is that of the 
Hindus. In the Bhagavat it is related that in the reign of 
Satiavrata, the seventh king of the Hindus, mankind be- 
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came almost universally wicked, only Satiavrata and seven 
saints continuing pious. The lord of the universe, there- 
fore, loving the pious man, and intending to preserve him 
from the sea of destruction caused by the depravity of the 
age, thus told him how he was to act. “ In seven days 
from the present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three 
worlds will be plunged in an ocean of death; but in the 
midst of the destroying waves, a large vessel, sent by me 
for thy use, shall stand before thee. Then shalt thou take 
all medicinal herbs, all the variety of seeds; and uccompa- 
nied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animals, 
thou shalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure 
from the flood on one immense ocean without light, except 
the radiance of thy holy companions. ... Then shalt thou 
know my true greatness, rightly named the supreme God- 
head; by my favour all thy questions shall be answered, 
and thy mind abundantly instructed.” After seven days, 
the sea overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; 
while the flood was augmented by showers from immense 
clouds; when Satiavrata saw the vessel advancing, and 
entered it with his companions, having executed the com- 
mands of God. After a while the deluge abated, and 
Satiavrata, having been instructed in all divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the seventh Menu, and named 
Vaivaswata by the Supreme Being. From this Manu the 
earth was re-peopled, and from him mankind received their 
name Manudsha. (See an Article by Sir W. Jones in the 
ist volume of the Asiatic Researches, pp. 230-4. Compare 
Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. pp. 139, 140; Carwithen’s 
Bampton Lectures, III. pp. 87, 88; and Kalisch’s Histori- 
cal and Critical Conimentary on the Old Testament, vol. 1. 
p. 138, E. T.) 

The Chinese traditions are said to be less clear and de- 
cisive. They speak of a “ first heaven”—an age of inno- 
cence, when “the whole creation enjoyed a state of happi- 
ness; when every thing was beautiful, every thing was 
good; all beings were perfect in their kind ;” whereto 
succeeded a “second heaven,” introduced by a great con- 
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vulsion. ‘‘ The pillars of Heaven were broken—the earth 
shook to its foundations—the heavens sunk lower towards 
the north—the sun, the moon, and the stars changed their 
motions—the earth fell to pieces; and the waters enclosed 
within its bosom burst forth with violence, and overflowed it. 
Man having rebelled against heaven, the system of the 
Universe was totally disordered. The sun was eclipsed, 
the planets altered their course, and the grand harmony 
of nature was disturbed.” (Faber, Hore Mosaice, ch. iv. 
pp- 147, 148.) 

The Armenians accept the Scriptural account, which 
they identify with the Chaldean. They can scarcely be 
said to possess any special national tradition on the sub- 
ject, except that which continues to the present day—the 
belief that the timbers of the ark are still to be seen on 
the top of Ararat. The Greek tradition concerning the 
flood of Deucalion needs only to be mentioned. Curiously 
enough it takes the form most closely resembling the Mosaic 
account in the pages of Lucian®, the professed scoffer. Tra- 
ditions of a great deluge were also found in all parts of the 
new world, and in some of the islands of the Pacific. (Fa- 
ber, Hore Mosaice, ch. iv.; Kalisch, vol.i. p. 140, E. T.) 


Note 52. p. 55. 

See Gen. x. 10; xi. 2-5; xxxix. et seqq. Compare He- 
rod. i.7; ii. 2,109, 142; Plat. Tim. p. 22, B.; Diod. Sic. 
books i. and ii.; Justin, i.1; &e. Josephus well expresses 
the grounds on which the Egyptian and Babylonian annals 
are to be preferred to those of all other heathen nations. 
He ranks the Phcenician histories decidedly below them. 
(See his work Contra Apionem, 1.6; “Ort ev odv tap’ Ai- 
yutrious Te Kat BaBvdwviois, €k pakpotatwv dvedev xpo- 
VOV, THY TEpt Tas avaypadas ewTipeAELay, Smov pev ob 
tepeis joav eyxexerpiopevor Kal Tepl TavTas eprdoadpouy, Xaad- 
dator 6 Tapa Tots BaBvaAwvios, Kai bre pddAtora b& Tov ”EAAN- 
ow erysuyvupéevev expyoavto Polvices ypdpuaow.... emerdy 
TVYXwpovo ETavTEs, EdoEW [10l SOKA.) 


n De Ded Syrid, § 12. 
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Note 53. p. 56. 


Sealiger was the first to draw the attention of scholars 
to the writings of Berosus and Manetho. In his work De 
Emendatione Temporum he collected their fragments and 
supported their authority. The value of Manetho was 
acknowledged by Heeren (Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Staaten des Alterthujns, i. 2, p. 54, E.T.), Marsham (Canon 
Chronicus, Pret. p. 2, &e.), and others, before much progress 
had been made in decyphering the inscriptions of Egypt. 
Berosus, always quoted with respect by our Divines, did 
not find much favour with German historical critics till his 
claims were advocated by Niebuhr. (See the Vortrdge iiber 
Alte Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 16-19.) 


Note 54. p. 57. 


One other ancient writer, had his work come down to us 
in a complete form, or had we even possessed a fragment 
or two of its earlier portion, might have deserved to be 
placed nearly on a level with Berosus and Manetho ; viz. 
Menander of Ephesus; who living probably about the same 
time with them, and having access to the archives of the 
only nation which could dispute with Egypt and Babylon 
the palm of antiquity and the claim of inventing letters, 
composed in Greek a Pheenician history; which seems, 
from the few fragments of it that remain, to have been a 
work of the very highest character. These fragments, how- 
ever, none touch the period between the Creation and the 
death of Moses; and it may even be suspected that Me- 
nander’s history did not go back so far. At any rate, if it 
did, we are completely ignorant what representation he 
gave of the early times. (See the Fragments of Menander 
in Mons. C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, 
vol. iv. pp. 445-8, and the testimony to his value borne by 
Niebuhr, Vortrdge tiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i. p. 17, and 
Pp. 93, note }.) 

Nothing has been said here of Sanchoniathon, in the 
first place because it scems more than probable that the 
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work ascribed to him was the mere forgery of Philo By- 
blius; and secondly, because, though called a * Pheenician 
History,” the fragments of the work which remain shew it 
to have been mainly, if not entirely, sythological. (See 
Movers, Jahrbiicher fiir Theologisch. und Christlich. Philo- 
sophie, 1836, vol. i. pp. 51-91; Lobeck, Aglaoph. p. 1264, 
et seqq.; Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i. 
p. 93, note!; and ©, Miiller, Pragmenta Mist. Gr. vol. iii. 
pp: 505-1.) 


Note 55. p. 57. 


M. Bunsen, speaking of the Egyptian monuments, says : 
“ Such documents cannot indeed compensate for the want 
of written History. Even Chronology, its external frame- 
work, cannot be elicited from them.” (Egypt's Place in 
Universal History, vol. i. p. 32, E.'T.) This may be said 
with at least as much truth of the Babylonian and Assy- 
rian records, 


Note 56. p. 57. 


The following is Manectho’s chronological scheme, ac- 
cording to Eusebius, (Chronica, i. 20, pp. 93-107, ed. 
Mai.) :-— 


Years. 
Reign of Gods ........0...cce ces eeeeeeees 13,900 
Reign of Heroes ..........46 00 ceseeeee ee 1,255 
Reign of Kings: a sscaccstes Seca sacenst 1,817 
Reign of 30 Memphite Kings ........ 1,7g0 
Reign of 10 Thinite Kings ............ 350 
Reign of Manes and Heroes ......... 5,813 





; . ; 24,975 
Thirty dynasties of Kings (about)... 5,000° 





295925 





° Baron Bunsen gives the sum of the years of the 30 dynasties as 
4922, 4954, or 5329, according to variations of reading or statement. 
(Egypt, vol. i. p. 82, E. T.) 
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Note 57. p. 58. 


The following was the scheme of Berosus, if we may 
trust Eusebius. (See his Chronica, i. 1, and 4; p. 5, and 
p- 18.) :— 


Years. 


1. Ten kings from Alorus to Xisuthrus reigned 432,000 








2%. Eighty-six kings from Xisuthrus to — 33,080 P 
Median conquest ......cseceeeee eee eee ees 

3. Hight Median kings .............62 ceseeecu ene 224 

4. Bleven, kings occ... seie cvchelensiaa ve a enwet ae [48]9 

5. Forty-nine Chaldean kings ...........0.00... 458 

6. Nine Arabian kings ............ 0 cesses eeeeee 245 

7. Forty-five kings down to Pul ............... 526 
466,581 

Note 58. p. 58. 


Vide supra, note 56. M. Bunsen (Egypt's Place, &e. 
vol. i. p. 70, E. T.) accuses Eusebius of having changed the 
order of Manetho’s numbers, and by a dexterous transpo- 
sition he seeks to transfer to the human period a space of 
nearly 4000 years. He would make the divine period con- 
sist of the following :— 


Years 
1. Reign of Gods oo... .cseseseseeeees eee eee 13,900 
2. Reign of Heroes ...............00000 Se tees 1,255 


3. Reign of Heroes and Manes together 5,813 











20,968 

The human period he represents thus :— 
1. Kings (no capital mentioned) ...........- 1,819 
2, Thirty Memphite KIHBS® Se eacnoedgeorrase ss 1,790 
3. Ten Thinite kings o..... cece eeccecees 350 
4. Thirty Dynagiies (tay) cccoscpicasen sj 5,000 
8,957 





P In the Armenian the number here is 33,091, but this may be cor- 
rected from Syncellus. (Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. P- 503.) 
4 This number is only given in the margin, and is very doubtful. 
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But there is absolutely no ground, beyond gratuitous con- 
jecture, for making this change; which involves Manctho 
in the contradiction, that Manes, the Ghosts of Mortals, 
exist before there have been any mortals. (See the Frag- 
menta Historicorum Grecorum of Mons. C. Miiller, vol. ii. 
p- 528, where M. Bunsen’s theory is rejected.) 


Note 59. p. 59. 


Chronographia, p. 52, D. M. Bunsen was the first to cail 
attention to this passage. (Hgypt’s Place, &e. vol. i. p. 86.) 
If sound, it is of very great importance, as indicating that 
Manetho knew and allowed that his kings and dynasties 
were not always consecutive. It has been recently denied 
that Manetho did this, and it has been proposed to amend 
the passage of Syncellus by introducing into it the name 
of another writer, Anianus, who (it is supposed) made the 
reduction in question. (See an Article in the Quarterly 
Review for April, 1859; Art. IV. pp. 395-6.) But this 
emendation is quite inadmissible; for the clear object of 
Syneellus in the passage is to shew that Manetho’s own 
numbers were at variance with Scripture. Whether Syn- 
cellus rightly reports Manetho or no, is another question. 
If he does not, the argument in the text, so far, falls to 
the ground; and we must admit that Egyptian Chronology 
—as represented by Manetho—was about 2000 years in 
excess of the Chronology of Scripture. Still we must bear 
in mind, that, whether Manetho allowed it or not, his 
dynasties were in fact sometimes contemporary, as is 
proved by the Egyptian monuments. (Wilkinson in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 343, 349, &e. Stuart Poole, 
Hore Lgyptiace, pp.110, 112, 123, &c.) If therefore he 
did not in his chronology make any allowance on this 
account, he could not fail to be in considerable excess of 
the truth. 


Note 60. p. 60. 


See the latest conclusions of Sir Gardner Wilkinson in 
the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 342-3 ; and compare 
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Mr. Stuart Poole’s Hore Aigyptiace, p.g7. See also the 
extracts from Professor Rask’s Egyptian Chronology, con- 
tained in Dr. Prichard’s Historical Records of Anctent 
Egypt, §6, pp. gt-111. 

A slight error has crept into the calculation on which 
the date given in the text (B. C. 2660) is founded. Sir G. 
Wilkinson places the accession of the 4th dynasty about 
B.C. 2450, and allows to the 1st, on which he considers 
the 4th to have followed, 241 years. The date of Menes, 
according to his views, should therefore have been given as 
B. C. 2690 instead of B.C. 2660. 


Note 61. p. 61. 


See the fragments of Berosus in Mons. C. Miiller’s 
Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. ii. p. 496, Frs. 1, 
and 5. TevécOa pyot xpdvov, ev @ 76 Tay oxdros Kat towp 
elvat, kal év rovrous (Oa TepaTsdy Kai eldupvels (lege idtodvets), 
Tas id€as €yovta CwoyovetaOa. .. TIpds 6& rovrous iyOvas Kat 
épTeta kal Speis kal dAAa Ca TrElova Oaupaotd . . "Apyew be 
TovTay TaVvT@V yovaika H dvoua ‘Oudpoxa’ civat dé Todro Xad- 
daiati pv OadrdrO, “EdAnviorl 6& peIepunvedecar POddacca. 
Otros 6 rév bAwv cuveotnkdtwv émaveNOdvTa BihdAov oxioas 
Tip yuvatka péonv, cal TO pev fptov adris toujoa yhy, 70 8 
GAXO tutou obpavoy, kal Ta ev arty Ca apavioa. "AdAnyopt- 
KOs b€ gyno TotTo TEepvotoroyetoOa. “Lypot yap dvros Tot 
Tavtos Kal Coop ev abt@ yeyernuévav, TodToy Tov Oedv apedetv 
THY EavTod Kepadry, kal 7d puev aiua tovs cAdous Oeods pupa- 
cat TH yh, Kat biavAdoat Tods GvOpdmovs’ bv b voEpovs TE Elva 
kal ppovijcews Oelas percyew. Tov d5€ Bijdov jéoov TeudvTa 
TO oxdtos xwpioa yy Kal ovpavoy am GAdAjAwv, Kal dvatdgat 
Tov Kdopov' Ta 6€ (Ga odk eveyKdvTa THY TOO hwrds ddvauLy 
Pbapjvar. *[ddvta 6& tov Bijdov xdpav epnuov Kai kapmopdpoy 
neetou Evi TGV Oedv Ti Kepaddy aeddvte Eavtod TO amop- 
puévts aipare gupaca tiv yi cal diavAdoar [dvOpdrovs Kal] 
Onpla Ta Buvdpeva Tov dépa pépew amorehécar be Tov BhAov 
kal dotpa kal ijAvov Kal ceArjvyy Kal robs mévre TAarijras. (Ap. 
Syneell. Chronograph. pp. 29, 30.) 


“His dictis, pergit porro, regesque Assyriorum singilla- 
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tim atque ex ordine enumerat, decem videlicet ab Aloro 
primo rege usque ad Xisuthrum, sub quo magnum illud 
primumque diluviuin contigisse ait quod Moses quoque 
commemorat.” (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 1, p. 5, ed. Mai.) 


Note 62. p. 61. 

See Niebuhr’s Vortrdge tiber Alte Geschichte (vol. i. p. 20, 
note), where he notices the abuse of the parallel made by 
some, who maintained that the Mosaical account of the 
Creation was derived from the Babylonian. 


Note 63. p. 62. 


See the well-known passage of Josephus, where, after 
remarking on the longevity of the Patriarchs, he says— 
‘ a r ay , © ve \ , 
Maprupodor 6€ pov T® Adyw TavTEs ol Tap’ “EAANOL Kat BapBa-~ 

A * > Ng \ ‘3 \ t 

pos ovyypaapuevot Tas apxatodoytas. Kal yap cat Mavedas 
6 thy TGV AlyyTriaKkév Toinodpevos avaypadiy, kal Bynpwoods 
6 Ta Xaddaika cvvayayav, cal Méaros [lege Médwr], Kat 
© lad \ ay * a ¢ > f € is og XS 
Eotwatos, kal mpos avtots 6 Atydmrios ‘lepduvpos, ot Te Ta 
Powicika ovvtTadpevor, cuypavotar rots tn’ éuod Aeyopévois* 
“Hoiodds te, cal “Exaratos, kal “EAAdvixos, kat ’AxovolAaos, 

\ . , ” \ , € a \ 3 , 
kal mpos TobTo1s “Eqopos cat NixéAaos totopotcs rods apyatovs 
Qjoavras érn xia. (Antiq. Jud. 1. 3.) 


Note 64. p. 62. 


See Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. i. pp. 119,120; and 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. 1. p. 158. 


Note 65. p. 64. 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. ii. p. 501, Fr. 7. 
"Ent ZucovOpou rov péyav Karakdvopov yevéoOa’ dvayeypadbat 
6& tov Adyov otras’ TOv Kpdvov adt@® Kata Tov Urvov 
émiatdavra pdvat pyvos Aawolov méunty Kal dexatn Tos 
avOpanmovs tnd kataxduopod SiapbapycecOa. Kedetoas ov 
bd ypappdtev mdavtwv apyas Kal péoa Kal teheuTas dpvéavra 
Ocivar év TodEeL HAlov Tunmdpors, kal vavTnynodpevoy cKaos 
evBnvat pera Tov cvyyevav Kal dvaykaiwy pirwv' évOécbar b€ 
Bpdpara kat mépata, evBarety 6€ kal (Oa wrnva Kal TeTpa- 
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moda, cal mdvta edtpemitduevoy Tre... TOY Sov Tapakov- 
cavta vaumnyioa. oxdpos TO pev pijKos otadlwoy TEvrTE, 
TO 82 TAdTOS cradloy dio: Ta be ovvraxdévra TdvTA owY- 
OécOa, kal yuvatxa cal tTéxva cal rors dvayKatlous didous 
€uBiBdoa. Tevouévov d& Tod Kataxdvopod Kal edbéws Ay- 
Eavtos tév dpvéwy tiva tov ZloovOpov agiévar. Ta de 
od tpopi etpdvta ote téT0v brov Kadioat, madwy ed- 
Oeiy els TO TAotov. Tov && ZlcovOpov Taduy pera tivas 
nuepas adiévar ta dpvea* tatta Se madw eis THY vadby edOeiv 
tovs médas ‘meTNOpévous Exyovtat TO 5é Tplrov adpeOera 
ovk étl €AOety els TO TAOtOV. Tov b€ ElcovOpov évvonOjvar 
ynv avarepyvéevat, dteAOovTa Te TOY TOD TArOlov pagar 
Mépos Tt Kal iddvra mpocoKeiAav TO TAotoy dpes TIL exBhvat 
pera THs yuvatkds kal Tis Ovyatpos Kal ToD KuBepyynTou TpocKy- 
vicavta tH yiv kal Bowov ldpvodpevov kal Ovordcavta 
Tots Oeois yevéoOar peta TGV ExBdvtwv Tov Trolov apavy. Tods 
& dropelvavras ey TH TAOl@, phy elomopevopevaev TOV TEpt TOV 
ZlcovOpov, éxBdavras Cyteiv adrov ent dvdparos Bodvras’ Tov 
8& BlcovOpov airov pev adrots odK Ere dPOnvar, povny b& &k 
ToU dépos yeveérOar Kehevovcay ws déov adrods civar OeooePeis" 
kal yap abrov 81a Tiy evoéBeray TopeverOar pera TOY Oedv ol- 
Kjoovta ... eine & adrois bre ¢hevoovTat wdaAw els BaBvdGva, 
kal Os elwaprat avrois éx Summdépwv dvedowevors Ta ypdppara 
diadotvat ols avOperots, kal Ott ciaiy Sov 7 xapa ’AppeE- 
vlas éoriy...’EdOdvtas ody todvtovs eis BaBvdAdva Td TE ek 
Sunrdpwv ypdypara dvopvtar kal médets ToAAGS KT{CovTas Kal 
iepa dvidpvoauevous mdAw enuxtioas Tiv BaBuidva. (Ap. Syn- 
cell. Chron. pp. 30, 31. Compare Euseb. Chronica, i. 3, 
pp- 14-16.) 


Note 66. p. 64. 


Fragment. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 280, Fr. 1. Mera Evedo- 
peoxon GAdou tives HpEav Kal TlowOpos, © 63) Kpdvos mpoonpatver 
pev écecba TAPS CuBpov Aaolov ce Kerever Oe Tay O TL 

, Rs a AE , eS RY Bs 
ypapparoy nv exouevov ev “HAcovdder ti) ev Summdpovow aio- 
kptwat. SlowOpos 6€ tadra émrehéa moujoas evMéws er "Appe- 
vins dvémAwe’ Kal Tapavtika pev KaTadduave Ta ex TOO Oot 
tplty S€ jpepey enel tov endnace, perler tov bpviOwv, Telpyy 
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trotetpevos el Kou yy iorev Tod vOaros éexddoay. Ai bé, éx- 
dexouevov opéas TEAdyEOS Gpptyavéos, GropéovTtat GK 
xabopploovtar, mupa Tov StovOpoy omicw KopiCovtar Kal ew 
avTnaw erepat. ‘Os 68 thaw tpitnow edtdyeev (Gmikato yap 6) 
mod KatatAeot Tovs Tapsods), Oevt pv e€ avOpdrov adavl- 
Covet, TO b€ TAotov ev “Apyevin Tepianta EvAwY dheEupdppaKa 
Tolow emywptous mapeixero. (Ap. Syncell.Chronograph.p.70, A. ; 
compare Euseb. Chronica, i. 7; p. 22, ed. Mai.) 

But little is known of Abydenus. He is first quoted by 
Eusebius in the fourth century after Christ; on which ac- 
count it has been generally supposed that he did not write 
till the second or third century of our era. (See Niebuhr’s 
Kleine Schriften, p.187, note4; and C. Miiller’s Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 279.) Some however regard him as a 
contemporary and pupil of Berosus, and therefore as not 
much later than the time of Alexander, (Bauer in Kirsch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopedia, s. v. Abydenus; C. O. Miller, 
History of Greek Literature, vol. ii. p. 490, E.T.) His use 
of the Ionic dialect favours the earlier date. 


Note 67. p. 64. 


Buttmann (Mythologus, i. pp. 190, 200, &e.), Von Bohlen 
(Alte Indien, p. 78 et seqq.), and Hartmann (Forschungen 
iiber d. Pentateuch, p.795 et seqq.) maintain that the story 
of the flood “sprang up in the soil of India, whence it was 
brought to the Hebrews through Babylon, after having first 
received a new colouring there.” (See Havernick’s Hinlet- 
tung, § 120, pp. 266, 267; $16, p.112, E. T.) But the ab- 
sence of exaggeration and of grotesqueness from the He- 
brew account sufficiently disprove this theory. It might be 
argued with much more plausibility that the Babylonians 
obtained their knowledge from the Jews. 


Note 66 b. p. 65. 
See Niebuhr’s Vortrdge iiber Alte Geschichte, vol. i. p. 23. 
“ Diese Erzaihlung insofern von der Noahischen abweicht, 
als sie nicht nur Xisuthrus Familie sondern alle Frommen 
aa 
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gerettet werden lasst, und keine allgemeine sondern nur eine 
Babylonische Siindfluth annimmt.” 


Note 67 b. p. 66. 
° o a \ o 
Antiq. Jud.i.7. § 2; Monpoveder 8% tod marpos jpyov ’A- 
Bpdpov Bypwoads odk évopdtov, Xéywv b& ottws’ “ Mera tov 
KaTakAvopoy dexarn yeved Tapa Xadédaiots Tis Hu Stkatos avip 
kal péyas kal Ta odpavia ewmetpos.” 


Note 68. p. 66. 


It has been acutely suggested that the actual scheme of 
Berosus was probably the following :— 

















YEARS. B.C. 
1. Antediluvian dynasty of 10 kings | 432,000 | 466,618 to 34,618 } 3 
2. Dynasty of 86 kings (Chaldeans ?)| 34,080 34,618 to 2,458 c 
3. Dynasty of 8 Median kings .. .. 224 2,458 to 2,234) 
4. Dynasty of 11 kings (Chaldzeans ?) {258]" 2,234 to 1,976 
5. Dynasty of 49 Chaldean kings .. 458 1,976 to 1,518 3 
6. Dynasty of 9 Arabian kings .. .. 245 1,518 to 1,273 S 5 
7. Dynasty of 45 kings (Assyrians ?) 526 1,273 to 447 = 
8. Dynasty of 8(?) Assyrian kings .. 122 747 to 625 
g. Dynasty of 6 Chaldean kings.. .. 87 625 to 538) 
- 36,000 

















(See Gutschmidt in the Rheinisches Museum, vol. viii. p. 2523 
who is followed by Brandis, Rerum Assyriarum Tempora 
Emendata, p.17; and Sir H. Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2; p. 218.) If this be a 
true representation, it would follow that the number 34,080 
is purely artificial, being simply the number required to 
make up the great Babylonian year or cycle of 36,000 


x This number fills up the blank in Euseb. Chron. i. 4, p.18, where 
48 is absurdly suggested in the margin. See above, note 57. It is 
conjectural, but it seems required by the native tradition that Babylon 
was founded 1903 before Alexander’s capture of it, or B.C. 2,234. 
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years, in conjunction with the years of the real historical 
dynasties. The first number, 432,000, is made up of 12 
such cycles (36,000 x 12 = 432,000.) 


Note 69. p. 67. 

See the Fragments of Abydenus in Miiller’s Frag. 
Hist. Gr, vol. iv. p. 282, Fr. 6; ‘Ea tempestate prisci ho- 
mines adeo viribus et proceritate sua tumuisse dicuntur, ut 
etiam Deos aspernerentur, celsissimumque eum obeliscum 
niterentur exstruere qui nune Babylon appellatur. Quum- 
que jam illum proxime ad Deos ccelo eequassent, Dii ven- 
torum adjutorio usi machinosum opus imbecillium impelle- 
bant, humique prosternabant : eaque rudera Babelis nomen 
contraxerunt. Quippe eatenus unius sermonis usura freti 
homines erant; tune autem a Diis confusio varia et dissona 
linguarum in eos, qui una lingua utebantur, immissa est.” 
(Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 8, p. 24.) Compare also the sub- 
joined passage, which Syncellus quotes from Polyhistor :— 
Sipvddra 6€ yow, dpodasvov dvrev Tavtov avOpdTav, tivis 
tovrwy nipyov treppeyeOn oixodopnoa, dmws els TOV odpayon 
avaBdor. Tod 5& Oeod dvéepous eupuoijravtos dvarpapar av- 
tous, kat ldlav éxdoto hovyy dodvat' 610 6) BaBvdAéva thy 
moh KrnOqvat. (Chronograph. p. 81, C.) 


Note 70. p. 68. 

The affinity of the Sanskrit with the Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and German languages was first remarked by our own 
countryman, Sir W. Jones; but it remained for F. Schlegel 
in Germany and for Dr. Prichard in England to make a 
scientific use of the material thus provided for them. 
Schlegel’s “ Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the 
Hindoos” and Dr. Prichard’s inaugural ‘ Dissertation on 
the varieties of the Human Race” were published almost 
simultaneously ; but Schlegel’s work is regarded as the 
more advanced production. (See Bunsen’s Philosophy of 
Oniversal History, vol. ii. p. 50.) 


Note 71. p. 68. 
In 1854 M. Bunsen wrote—* Geographically then, and 
Aa 


N 
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historically, it is true that Canaan was the son of Egypt : 
for the Canaanitie tribes which inhabited historical Canaan 
came from Egypt. In the same sense, Nimrod is called a 
Kushite, which means a man of the land of Kush. The 
Bible mentions but one Kush, Aithiopia: an Asiatic Kush 
exists only in the imagination of the interpreters, and is the 
child of their despair. Now, Ninvrod was no more a Kushite 
by blood than Canaan was an Egyptian; but the Turanian 
(Transoxanian) tribe, represented by him, came as a de- 
vastating people, which had previously conquered that part 
of Africa, back into Asia, and there established the first 
great empire.” (Philosophy of Univ. History, vol. i. p. 191.) 
But in 1858 Sir Henry Rawlinson, having obtained a num- 
ber of Babylonian documents more ancient than any pre- 
viously discovered, was able to declare authoritatively, that 
the early inhabitants of Southern Babylonia “ were of a 
cognate race with the primitive colonists both of Arabia 
and of the African Ethiopia.” (See the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 442.) He found their vocabulary to be “ undoubt- 
edly Cushite or Ethiopian,” belonging to that stock of 
tongues which in the sequel were everywhere more or less 
mixed up with the Semitic languages, but of which we 
have the purest modern specimens in the Mahra of South- 
ern Arabia, and the Galla of Abyssinia.” (Ibid. note 9.) 
He found also that “ the traditions both of Babylonia and 
Assyria pointed to a connexion in very early times between 
Ethiopia, Southern Arabia, and the cities on the Lower 
Euphrates.” (Ibid.) He therefore adopted the term 
Cushite as the most proper title by which to distinguish 
the earlier from the later Babylonians; and _ re-established 
beyond all doubt or question the fact of “an Asiatic Ethi- 
opia,” which probably no one now would be hardy enough 
to deny. (See, besides the Essay referred to above, Essay 
xi. of the same volume, p. 655, and an elaborate Ar- 
ticle in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2. 
. 215-259. 
peo Note 72. p. 69. 


The monuments give distinet evidence of the early pre- 
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dominance of Babylonia over Assyria, of the spread of po- 
pulation and civilisation northwards, and of the eompara- 
tively late founding of Nineveh. (See the author’s Herodo- 
tus, vol. i. pp. 448, 455. 456, &c.) They do not exactly 
prove the colonization of Assyria by Semites from Babylo- 
nia, but they favour it. (Ibid. pp. 447 and 647.) 


Note 73. p. 69. 


The Hamitic descent of the Canaanites is energetically 
denied by M. Bunsen (Philosophy of Univ. Hist. vol.i. pp. 
190, and 244), who identifies them with the Phoenicians, 
and regards their Semitic character as established. But 
the researches of Sir H. Rawlinson have convinced him, 
that the Canaanites proper were not Semites. He holds 
that they had a ‘“ common origin” with the Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, and Libyans,—an origin, which he calls indif- 
ferently Seythie or Hamite.” “ All the Canaanites,” he 
says, “were, ] am satisfied, Seyths; and the inhabitants 
of Syria retained their distinetive ethnic character until 
quite a late period of history. According to the inscrip- 
tions the Khatta, or Hittites, were the dominant Scythic 
race from the earliest times, and they gave way very slowly 
before the Aramzans, Jews, and Phoenicians, who were 
the only extensive Semitic immigrants.” (Journal of Asi- 
atic Society, vol. xv. part 2, p. 230, note.) 


Note 74. p. 99. 


See M. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Univ. History, vol. i. pp. 
221-230, where, though classing the Himyaric with the 
Semitic languages, he admits its close resemblance, both 
in vocabulary and in grammatical forms, to the Ethiopic ; 
and compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 447, note 4, 
and pp. 659, 660. 


Note 75. p. 69. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson in the Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
ls.c. “ The Toldoth Beni Noah is undoubtedly the most 
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authentic record we possess for the affiliation of those 
branches of the human race which sprung from the triple 
stock of the Noachide.’? And again, p. 215, note 3 ;— 
“The fragment which forms the 10th chapter of Genesis 
bears the Hebrew title of Toldoth Beni Noah, or the Ge- 
nealogies of the Noachide, and is probably of the very 
greatest antiquity.” Compare also the author's Herodotus 
(vol. i. p. 4.45), where the same ethnologist remarks—“ We 
must be cautious in drawing direct ethnological inferences 
from the linguistic indications of a very early age. It will 
be far safer, at any rate, in these early times to follow the 
general scheme of ethnic affiliation which is given in the 
tenth chapter of Genesis.” 


Note 76. p. 70. 

The passages to which reference is here made will all be 
found in the second volume of Dr. Gaisford’s edition of the 
work of Eusebius, pp. 370-392. They were derived by 
Eusebius from the “Jewish History” of Alexander Poly- 
histor, a heathen writer. It is thought that some of Po- 
lyhistor’s authorities, as Artapanus, Cleodemus, Deme- 
trius, and Eupolemus, were Jews. (See the remarks of 
C. Miiller in his preface to the fragments of Polyhistor, 
Fragment. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 207.) If this be allowed, the 
weight of heathen testimony is of course pro tanto diminished. 
But reasons have been already given for regarding Eupo- 
lemus as a heathen. (See above, note 25.) And the reli- 
gious character of the other three is at least doubtful. 

To the writers mentioned in the text may be added, 
Nicolas of Damascus, who spoke of Abraham’s emigration 
from Chaldzea and settlement in Canaan. (See the Fragin. 
Hist. Gr. vol. ii1. p. 373-) 

Note 77. p. 70. 

See especially Faber’s Hore Mosaice, ch. v. pp. 225-228 ; 
and compare Patrick’s Commentary on the Historical Books 
of the Old Testament, vol. i. p. 58; Tlorne’s Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of Holy Scripture, vol. i. 
p-174, &e. 
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Note 78. p. 72. 


Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. Essay 
vi. p. 446. 
Note 79. p. 72. 


The name of the king whom Sir H. Rawlinson identifies 
with Chedor-laomer is, in the native (Hamitic) Babylonian, 
Kudur-Mabuk. Mabuk in Hamitic is found to be the exact 
equivalent of Laomer in Semitic. This is a very recent 
discovery. 


Note 80. p. 72. 


By means of certain monumental notices it has been 
proved, with a near approach to certainty, that a Babyle- 
nian monarch, whose name is read as Lsmi-dagon, reigned 
about B.C. 1860. Audur-Mabuk is evidently, by the type 
of writing which he uses, and the position in which his 
bricks are found, considerably earlier. Now in the year 
B. C. 1976—a century before Jsm-dagon— occurs one of 
the breaks in Berosus’ list; and this break moreover oc- 
curs within 60 years of the date (B.C.1917) commonly 
assigned to the expedition of Chedor-laomer. These chro- 
nological coincidences strongly confirm the argument from 
the identity of name. 


Note 81. p. 73. 


This passage is probably known to most students, but as 
it is too important to be omitted from the present review 
of the historical evidences, I subjoin it entire. 


‘O Mavedav ... tov’ Apevaduy eiamoujoas euBddAyov Ba- 
siréa, pyot todrov emOupjoat OcGv yevérOar Oeatnv, donep 
"Qpos cis tév mpd adrod BeBacthevkdtwr’ aveveyKely 68 THY em- 
Ouplay dpovipy piv abto Apevader, tatpos 6& Tlaameos dvte, 
Ocias 5 doxobyTe petecynKevat Pioews Kara te copiay Kal Tpd- 
yvoow Tov eoopevev, Eineiv obv atte tobroy Tov duadvuyov 
or duvicetan Oeors ideiv, et KaPapayv and Te eTpPaV Kal ToD 
drwy prapdv avOpdtov Thy xdpav anarav Toujreev. “Hobevra 
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Te Tov BaciA€a TdvTas To's TA THuaTAa AEAwWBNELUUS Ex THS 
ie - t BY + 
Alydrrov cuvayayety (yevéodar dé To TAHOovs pupiadas dxTd), 
x : > ¥ , x. d a x y) N 
kal tovtTous eis Tas ALOoToplas Tas év TO TpPOS avaToAry 
“4 5 ‘ te 
pepes ToD Neldov euBadrety abrov, OTws epyaoLvTo, Kat Tov 
ae # a 
dANov Aiyuttion of éykexwptopéevor. Eivas 6€ turas év adtots 
* ~ ¥ € f x f / By XN 
Kal TOV oylwy iepéwy pyot A€mpa ovyKExupEevous. Tov be 
2 fF 2 a * X\ & vo c tal 
évogdi éxel ov copov Kal pavtiKoy & , UTodEloaL 
Ap. €xelvov, TOV oO ps yp dvopa, vmod 
\ > , . X\ rs f fol a > I 
mpos avrév TE Kat TOV Baciréa Yodo TOY Oedv, El BiacbevTes 
bpOjcovrar Kal wpooOeuevon elmety Ore ouppaxioovel tives 
Tols puapots Kal Tis Aly¥atouv Kpaticovow em ern TptoKaldeKa. 
My) ToApioa: pev adtov eiveiy Tadta TO Bacwre?, ypadhy be 
KATAALTOVTG Tept TavT@V éavTov aveheiy. "Ev AOupyla & elvac 
tov Bacidéa. Kamera xara hébw otrw yéypapev' “ Tév be 
an ve & , ¢ 5 los t > 
Tats AaTOMLaLs WS XpOVOS tkavds SuNADEV TadaLTopovvTaD, afiw- 
dels 6 Bactrets ta mpos KatdAvow adtots Kal oxémny drope- 
a ! 
ploy, TY TOTE TOV TOYLEVOY Epnuodetoay FAW AbapLDY ouveE- 
xopyoev. "Eott 6%) modus Kata THY Oeodroyiay dvodev Tudd- 
€ wy > Ca > cs \ bat be fal > 
vios. Oi 6& eis ravtyyv eloehOovTEsS Kal TOV TdTOV TovTOY Eis 
KE , A € , Nd cat - , a € 
andotacw €xovtes nyEeova avTav Aeyouevov Tiva TOV “HAt- 
n © 4 © f > 4 is \ , 
OvTOALTGY tEepew@vy Ooadpoltdoy éotncavto’ Kal TovT® TeEI- 
a beeen a nis i 
Oapxyjoovtes ev Taow wpKopdtnoay. ‘O 6€ TpoToOV pey adrols 
4 y ta a, x Z nn A * > 
vowov eto, pte Tpookuvety Oeods jujre TOV pddiora ev Ai- 
n a ¥ 
yinre Oemorevopéver iepOv Chov anéxecOar pydevds, TavTa 
Te Ovew Kal dvadrody, cuvanrecOar b& pydevi TANY Tév cvVe- 
nan ‘if al 
poopévav. Toradra 6€ vouoderjoas kal mAeiora GAXa, padtota 
tots Aiyumtiows eiopots evavtiotpeva, exéAevoe ToArvXEtpla Ta 
a ra 
Tis Toews eTUTKEVaCew Teixn, Kal mpds TOAEUOY eTOlwoUS yeve- 
\ , im 
cOat Tov Tpos Apévady Tov Baoth€a. Adrds b& TpotAaBdmevos 
rae A \ Ao « , \ L ” 
pe EavTod Kal TOY dAAwY Lepewy Kal TUUpEeMLacLereN eee 
, \ \ ey , > a t > 
mpés Bers Tpos Tovs UT0 TeOpdoews amtedAabevtas Toysévas eis 
€ 
Todw THY Kadounevny TepoooAvpa. Kal ra xa’ éautdy Kab rods 
dAdovs Tovs cuvarysacdevtas byrAdoas Elov oUvETLOTpaT Evel 
2 > ay» ’ = 
6podvpadov én Aiyuntov. "Brdgew wey ody adrovs emnyyetAaro 
mpatov pev eis Avapi tiv TpoyoviKyy ablray marpida, Ta em- 
eae ! 
THdera Tois Gxdois TwapéLey APOdvas, trepyaxnorerOar 58, bre 
\ ‘4 € Le > cal 
béoL, Kal padiws UToXElploy adtois THY yadpav Tojoew. Ol be 
a a , / , 
UTEPXAPELS YEVOPEVOL TAVTES TPOOKpwS Eis ElKooL Hupidoas dv- 
* e 
dpov suveEspynrar, Kat pet ob TOAD HKov eis Atapi. ’Apeé- 
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vodis 8€ 6 TOV AlyuTrioy Bacireds, ws emVOeTO TA KaTa THY 
5 iA A 
exelvwy &podor, ov weTpins ovvEXOn, Tis Tap 'Auevaddpews Tov 
_ ay ra ®. , = 
Tladmios prnodels mpodnAdcews. Kal mporepor cuvayayov 
loa > ‘a * t ‘ cat 2 fe € 
TAHO0s AiyuTtlwv, kal BovAevoauevos peTa THY EV TOUTOLS TyE- 
a _ y cal lal 
pdver, Ta Te tepa (Oa TA TPGTA paAtoTa ev Tots tepols TYLe- 
tat / a 
peva ds y éavtov peremeuparo, kal Tols Kata pépos lepedow 
a a 7 
mapiyyedev os dopadréatara Tov Oedv ovykpt ar Ta Edava. 
€ € cad 
Tov b& vidv Sv tov cat “Papéconv ano “Payews trod ma- 
Tp0s @vopacpevoy, Tevtaéry dvta, €E€€Mero mpos Tov éavTod 
n a I 
pidrov. Adros be dads Tots GAAOLs AltyuTTiots, obo els TpLd- 
KovTa pupidbas dvopGv aXtwoTatwv, Kat Tots ToAEulors aTav- 
Tioacw ov cuveBarer, GAAG pedAdrEv Oeopaxety vowioas, TaAww- 
Spourjoas Hey eis Meu. ’AvadaBodv te tov Te Amu Kal Ta 
dAAa Ta exeloe petanenpbévta tepa Coa, evOds els Al@onlav 
ow dmavtt TO oT0Aw Kal TAHOE: TOV AiyuTTiov avy dpire 
: t f Y NXYUN. K4P 
s. 3 9, 0 He , ener 4,7 roo c 
yap nv aura UToxeiptos 0 TGV AtOioTwY Bacireds’ OOev vT0- 
de€duevos Kal Tos 6xAous TavTas brohaBGv ois Ecxev } x dpa 
a & 
Tov Tpos avOpwrivny Tpopyy emiTHdelwv, Kal TOAELS Kal KB_as 
A eee e 
Tpos THY TOV TeTPOPeVOV TpLTKaioEKA ETOV ATO TIS apxTs av- 
TOU EKTTWOLY GVTAPKELS, OVX TTOV ye Kal oTpaTéTEdoV AiOcomLKOY 
mpos pudakip énérage trols tap Apevdpews Tov Bactdéws ert 
cal is ee re > , *, Me XS XX Ne ¥ a 
Tov dpiwv THs Alydarov. Kat ra pev xara tiv Al@tomiav tot- 
atra. Ot d€ Sodvptras xatreAOovtes obv Tots prapots Alyuariwy 
dvoolws Tots avOparois tpoonvexOnoav, GoTE THY TOV TpoELpy- 
Pa rs o , XX / > id 
pévov Kpatynow xelplotny paiverOat Tots TOTE TA TOUTM@Y do€7- 
pata Oewpevos. Kal yap od povov moXdets Kal Kdpas evérpnoar, 
sit e a , , Fret Gace 
ovde lepotvdAovvTes ovde Avpawdopevor Edava OEeav NpKodvTo, 
GAAG Kal Tols adrois drraviows TOV TEeBacTEvopévwr lepOv COwv 
, , \ , \ a , ¢ n \ 
xpepevot SueréAouv, kal Ovras Kal opayeis tovTwy tepels Kal 
/ ’ 
mpopytas nvayKatoy yeveoOa, kal yupvovs e€eBarov. Aéyerat 
de dre THY ToAWTElay Kal Tovs vopouvs adrots KataBaddpevos 
J € an 
iepevs, TO yévos ‘HAtovmoAirns, Gvoya ’Ocapald, amd Tod év 
‘ a9 6 
Hadwov7dAet Oe0t ’Octpews, ws peteBn els TOTO TO yévos, peTeE- 
TéOn Tovvopa Kal TpoonyopevOn Mwivojs.” “A pev ody Alydatuoe 
, a a 8 
pépovor mepl tov "lovdalwy, tabr éotl Kat erepa mAelova, & 
mapinus cuvtroptas évexa, Aéyer O@ 6 Mavebov mdadw Ore pera 
tadra énprdev 6’Apevadis am Aidvomias pera peyddys buvd- 
\ [a i > ms © t ‘ : yo ae ¥ ‘ 
pews, Kal 6 vios avtod “Pays Kat avTos é€xmv dsvvayw Kat 
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. _ Ao ad , 
oupBadrdvres of SVo Tots Toséor Kal Tots pLapols EviKNOaY av- 
. 52 a8 oy fe 
Tovs, Kal moAAOvS Gmoxte(vavtes edlwkay avTovs AXpPL TOD 
dplov ths Suplas. (Joseph. Contra Apionem, 1. 26, 27.) 
° . . 1 7 
Compare with this the briefer account of Cheeremon, 
. J oN , n°? , 
who said—Keora rovs tmvovs i “lows epavn To Apevadet, 
ee: a / 
peupoévn adtov bre 70 tepov adtis ev TS TOAEUM KaTETKATTAL. 
% n \ 
Ppitipdvryny dé tepoypayparéa, av TOP tos podvopovs €xdv- 
tov avdpav Kaddpn tiv Alydnrov, TavcacOat THs Trolas adroy. 
’"Emaddéavra 6& TOv émiowGy pupiddas eikoor TErTE exBadelv. 
“Hyeicdar 6& abté fas Maton 171d 1, KaL TOU 
yetoOar 8% adir&v ypapyatéas Movony Kal Idanmor, kal tod- 
tor tepoypauparéa. Aly’ntia 8 avrots dvduara elvar, TO pev 
Move? Tisdey, TO 5€ Twojm Tereoip. Totrovs 8 eis Ty- 
Aovowoy edOety Kal emituyely peupidoe TpiaKovTa bKTw KaTade- 
Aeyspévars Od Tod Apevdduos, ds od Oédreuw els tv Aiyvarov 
draxoutcev. Otis dirlay cuvvdeuévous emi thy Alyuatov otpa- 
redoa. Tov b€ Apévediy ody tropeivavta thy epodoy aitéy 
a) . rg tad ig Hed fad wv a 
els AlOvomlay duyelv Katadimovta Thy yuvatka EyKvov" iy Kpu- 
mToperny ey Tio onydatos Texety Tratda, dvona Meaooijny, dv 
* # * we * | a > XN N fi a ¥ 
avopwderta exdi@tat Tovs “lovdatovs eis THY Xupiav, dvras Tepl 
elxoot pupiddas, kal Tov matépa ’Apéveodiy ex Tis Al@tontas 
«aradégacat. (Joseph. 1. s. c. ch. 32.) 


Note 82. p. 74. 


The name Osarsiph, which, according to Manetho, was 
the Egyptian appellation of Moses, seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Joseph, whom Cheeremon made Moses’ companion 
and fellow-helper. The statement that Moses was “a 
priest of Heliopolis’—which was also made by Apion (Jo- 
sephus, Contra Apionem, ii. 2.)—is either a perversion of 
the Scriptural fact of Joseph’s marriage with “ the daugh- 
ter of Potipherah, priest of On‘,” or possibly an indication 
of a fact not recorded in Seripture, that Moses gained his 
knowledge of the Egyptian wisdom at that seat of learn- 
ing. The fear of Amenophis for his son’s safety recalls to 
our thoughts the last of the plagues: the foreed labour of 
the Jews in the stonc-quarries is not very different from 


€ Gen. xli. 45. 
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the compulsory brick-making; the ery of pollution is pro- 
bably connected with the earlier plagues, or perhaps it is 
only an exaggeration of the feeling which viewed “ every 
shepherd” as ‘an abomination.” (Gen, xlvi. 34.) The 
mention of Jerusalem, or rather Salem (oi NoAvptrat), at 
this time, confirms Gen. xiv.18; and the occurrence of 
Rameses as a family name in the dynasty harmonises with 
its use as a local designation. (Gen. xlvii. 11; Exod. i. 11; 
and xii. 37.) 


Note 83. p. 74. 


See Sir Charles Lyell’s Principles of Geology, vol. i. p. 
240. ‘I need not dwell,” he says, “on the proofs of the 
low antiquity of our species, for it is not controverted by any 
experienced geologist ; indeed the real difficulty consists in 
tracing back the signs of man’s existence on the earth to 
that comparatively modern period when species, now his 
contemporaries, began to predominate. If there be a dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the occurrence in certain de- 
posits of the remains of man and his works, 7 is ulways in 
reference to strata confessedly of the most modern order ; and 
it is never pretended that our race co-existed with assem- 
blages of animals and plants, of which all or even a great 
part of the species are extinct.” 

This remark will, I conceive, hold good, whatever judg- 
ment is ultimately formed by science of the results which 
have been recently obtained by Mr. Horner in Egypt¥, by 
M. Boucher de Perthes in France’, and by Mr. Prestwich 
and others in our own country. The strata examined and 
said to contain the most ancient human remains hitherto 
found, are the alluvium of Egypt, and the diluvium or 
“drift” of Europe; which are both, geologically, strata of 
a comparatively modern origin. The rashness of the con- 


“ Account of some recent Researches neur Cairo, (first published in 
the Philosophical Transactions,) by Leonard Horner, esq. Parts i. and il. 
London, 1835 and 1858. 

Vv Antiquités Celtiques et Ante-diluviennes, par M. Boucher de Per- 
thes, Paris, 1847. 
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clusions as to the minimwmn antiquity of our race in Egypt, 
which Mr. Horner drew from his researches, has been ably 
‘exposed by a writer in the Quarterly Review (April, 1859, 
No. 210, pp. 419-421.) 


Note 84. p. 74. 


The researches and arguments of Blumenbach, Haller, 
Cuvier, and, above all, of Dr. Prichard (Physical History 
of Mankind, vol. i. pp.114-376), have established this point 
beyond all reasonable doubt. Even the author of the 
Vestiges of Creation admits “ the result, on the whole, of 
inquiries into what are called the physical history of man,” 
to be, “ that conditions such as climate and food, domesti- 
cation, and perhaps an inward tendency to progress under 
tolerably favourable circumstances, are sufficient to account 
for all the outward peculiarities of form and colour” ob- 
servable among mankind. (Vesttges, p. 262, tenth edition.) 


Note 85. p. 75. 


«Physiological Ethnology,” says Professor Max Miiller, 
“ has accounted for the varieties of the human race, and 
removed the barriers which formerly prevented us from 
viewing all mankind as the members of one family, the 
offspring of one parent. The problem of the variety of 
language is more difficult, and has still to be solved, as we 
must include in our survey the nations of America and 
Africa. But over the languages of the primitive Asiatic 
Continent of Asia and Europe a new light begins to dawn, 
which, in spite of perplexing appearances, reveals more and 
more clearly the possibility of their common origin.” (See 
M. Bunsen’s Philosophy of Universal History, vol. i. p. 474; 
and compare pp. 478, 479.) 


Note 86. p. 75. 


“Jt is pleasing to remark,” says Sir H. Rawlinson, 
speaking of the different races in Western Asia, ‘“ that 
if we were to be guided by the mere intersection of lin- 
guistie paths, and independently of all reference to the 
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Scriptural record, we should still be led to fix on the plains 
of Shinar, as the focus from which the various lines had ra- 
diated.” (Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xv. part 2, 
p- 232. Compare the statements of the same writer in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 586.) 


Note 87. p. 75. 

The only case in which we can form a judgment of the 
linguistic accuracy of the Pentateuch is that of the Egyp- 
tian terms, since here only have we any sufficient know- 
ledge of the language spoken in the country at the time. 
Under this head come the following :— 

1, Pharaoh (TID), as the title of Egyptian kings (Gen. 
Rite U5; x1. 2's Ex. i. 11), which has been explained as 
Ph-ouro, “the king’; but which is more probably PA-rah, 
“the Sun”, a title borne by the Egyptian monarchs from 
very early times. (Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. il. p. 182, note 1.) 

2. Potiphar (ADWIS), or Potipherah (yD WD), which 
is Pete-ph-re, “ belonging to the Sun”—a name common 
upon the monuments (Rosellini, Monumenti Stortet, i. 117; 
Champollion, Précis, Table Générale, p. 23), and specially 
appropriate to a Priest of On, or Heliopolis. Compare the 
name Peteseph, “belonging to Seb (Chronos)”, which, ac- 
cording to Cheeremon, was the Egyptian name of Joseph. 
(Supra, note 81.) 

3. Asenath (MIDS)» which is, according to Jablonsky 
(Opuscula, ii. 208), Asshe-neith, “ worshipper of Neith”, or 
more probably, as Gesenius observes (Thesaurus, ad voc.), 
As-neith, “que Neithee (est)”, “belonging to Neith.” It 
has been doubted whether Neith was worshipped at this 
early date; but she seems to have been really one of the 
primitive deities of Lower Egypt. (Bunsen, Lyypt's Place, 
vol. i. p. 389). Her name forms an element in that of 
Nitocris (.Veith-akri), a queen of the sixth dynasty. (Wil- 
kinson, Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 165, note 2.) 


Pharaoh gave to Joseph, is best explained through the 
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Septuagint Yov@ouar}yx, which closely corresponds to the 
Coptic Psont-mfanch, “sustainer of the age”, or as Jerome 
says, a little freely, “ salvator mundi.” (See Gesenius, The- 
saurus, p.1181.) The first two letters have been trans- 
posed in the Hebrew, either by accident, or to suit Jewish 
articulation, and at the same time to produce a name sig- 
nificant to Jewish ears. 

5. Moses (MUD) was undoubtedly an Egyptian name, 
since it was selected by Pharaoh’s daughter (Ex. ii.10). We 
are told that it was significant, being chosen “ because she 
drew him out of the water.” The real etymology was long 
since given fully by Josephus (Ant. Jud. ii.g. § 6), partially by 
Philo (De vita Mosis,i. Op. vol. ii. p. 83) and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (Strom. i. p.412). Josephus—76 dep pd of Al- 
yinriot Kadobot, tans 6& Tovs ef bdatos cwhévras. Philo— 
70 twp Os dvoudfovow Alytariot. Clemens—ro6 tdwp pai 
dvopacovow Aiyirtiot. The last of these forms is the best. 
Moi is still “ water” in Coptic, and the old Egyptian word 
—given by Bunsen as muauW—was similar. According to 
Jablonsky (Opuscula, i. 152) oushe in Coptic is “to save.” 
Tam not aware whether this root has been found yet in 
the ancient Egyptian. 

6. Besides these names, a certain number of Egyptian 
words have been detected in the language of the Penta- 
teuch. Such are 78 (or “TIN, LXX dye:) which Jablonsky 
found to signify in Coptic *omne quod in palude virens 
nascitur” (Opuscula, vol. i. p. 45); perhaps Tam (LXX 
0i8n), the word used both for Noah’s Ark, and for the 
small ark in which Moses was placed, (La Croze, Lewicon 
Egyptiacum sub voe.); and 738, which is explained from 
the Coptic as au-rek, “bow every one”, or ape-rek, “ bow 
the head.” (See Gesenius, Hebriisches und Chaldiisches 
Handwirterbuch, ad voc. p- 10, E. T., and compare De Rossi, 
Etym. Egypt. p. 1.) 

The geographic accuracy of the Pentateuch has been il- 
lustrated by a number of writers. Dr. Stanley, one of the 


w Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. i. p. 471. No. 313. 
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most recent and most calm-judging of modern Oriental tra- 
vellers, observes with respect to the Mosaic accounts of the 
Sinaitic desert—‘“ Even if the precise route of the Israelites 
were unknown, yet the peculiar features of the country 
have so much in common that the history would still re- 
ceive many remarkable illustrations... The occasional springs, 
and wells, and brooks, are in accordance with the notices 
of the “waters” of Marah, the “springs” of Elim, the 
“brook” of Horeb ; the “ well” of Jethro’s daughters, with 
its “troughs” or tanks. The vegetation is still that which 
we should infer from the Mosaic history. &e.” (Sinai and 
Palestine, pp. 20,21; compare pp. 22, 24,129, Ge.) In the 
account of Egypt the accuracy is seen not only in the ge- 
neral description of the territory—its rich meadows and 
corn-lands—its abounding river, edged with flags and bul- 
rushes (Ex. ii. 3)—its wealth of waters derived therefrom, 
“streams and rivers, and ponds, and pools of water” (Ex. 
vii. 19) —its wheat, and rye, and barley, and flax, (ib. ix. 
31, 32) and green trees (palm-trees?) yielding fruit (ib. x. 
15)—but also in the names and sometimes in the sites of 
towns. On (Gy), Pithom (T]Mp), Ramesses (DDN), 
Zoan (jz) and Migdol (bo), which are among the few 
Egyptian towns mentioned by Moses, are all well-known 
places. Of On, the Greek Heliopolis, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Pithom is the Patumus of Herodotus (ii. 158), the 
city of Thmei (Justice), called “ Thmuin” in the Litverary of 
Antonine (p. 9). Ramesses is Beth-Rameses, a city of which 
we have a description in a hieratic papyrus of the 18th or 
1gth dynasty. (See Cambridge Essays, 1858, Art.VI. p. 254.) 
Zoan, the Tanis of the LX X—whence the “ Tanitic nome” 
of Herodotus (ii. 166), and the “ Tanitie mouth” of later au- 
thors is the modern San or Zan, evidently a great town in 
the time of the Ramesside monarchs. (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egypt, i. p. 449.) Migdol, the Magdolus of Hecateeus (Fr. 
282), retains its name in the Jt/nerary of Antonine (p. 10), 
and appears in the position assigned by Moses, on the north- 
east frontier, near Pelusium. Again, the name by which 
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Egypt itself is designated, Mizraim (O75), has a pecu- 
liar geographical significancy. The dual ‘form marks the 
two Egypts—“ the upper and the lower country”—as they 
are termed in the inscriptions*. Equally significant is 
Padan-aram (OUN}7B), “the plain Syria”—the country 
stretching away from the foot of the hills (Stanley’s Pa- 
lestine, p. 128, note 1), where Harran stood, which was so 
different a tract from the mountainous Syria west of the 
Euphrates. Again, the expression, “ the entrance of Ha- 
math” (Numb, xiii. 21), shews a conversance with the geo- 
graphy of Upper Palestine, whereof this “entrance” is so 
striking a feature (Stanley, p. 399), and with the existence 
of Hamath at the time, which may be proved from the 
hieratic papyri of the period. (See Cambridge Essays, 1858, 
p- 268.) Some further geographical points will be touched 
in note 89g. 

The ethological accuracy of the Pentateuch as respects 
Oriental manners and customs generally, has never been 
questioned. The life of the Patriarchs in Canaan, the 
habits of those who dwell in the desert, the chiefs and fol- 
lowers, the tents, the wealth in cattle, the “sitting in the 
door,” the salutations and obeisances, the constant migra- 
tions, the quarrels for pasture and water, the marriages 
with near relatives, the drawing of water from the wells by 
the young maidens, the troughs for the camels, the stone 
on the well’s mouth, the camels kneeling with their bur- 
thens and waiting patiently till the troughs are full, the 
purchase by weight of silver, the oaths accompanied by 
peculiar ceremonies, the ox unmuzzled as he treads out the 
corn,— these and ten thousand similar traits are so true to 
nature and to fact, even at the present day (for the East 
changes but little), that travellers universally come back 
from Syria deeply and abidingly impressed with the reality 
and truthfulness of the Pentateuch in all that respects 


x The common hieroglyphic signs for the whole of Egypt are two 
crowns, ¢wo waterplants, or two layers of earth. (Lepsius, Sur V Alpha- 
bet Hiéroglyphique, Planche I. Groupe vii. col. C.) 
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Eastern manners. Rationalism, in order to meet in any 
degree the weight of this argument, is forced to betake it- 
self tu Egypt, where an artificial system existed in the time 
of Moses which has now completely passed away. Von 
Bohlen maintains that in many respects the Author of the 
Pentateuch shews a want of acquaintance with the cus- 
toms of Egypt, e.g. in his mention of eunuchs at the 
Egyptian court (Commentar, p. 360), in his representa- 
tion of Pharaoh’s daughter as bathing in the Nile (ibid.), 
and in his making wine a product of Egypt (p.374). The 
objections taken are not particularly happy. (See Rosellini 
as quoted by Hengstenberg, Zaypten und Mose, p. 23 ; and 
Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, vol. iii. p. 389; Herodotus, 
vol. ii. p. 126.) Were they more important, they would be 
greatly outweighed by the multitude of passages where an 
intimate acquaintance with Ancient Egypt may be dis- 
cerned. The position of the Egyptians with respect to 
foreigners—their separation from them, yet their allowance 
of them in their country, their special hatred of shepherds, 
the suspicion of strangers from Palestine as spies—their 
internal government, its settled character, the power of the 
King, the influence of the Priests, the great works, the 
employment of foreigners in their construction, the use of 
bricks, (cf. Herod. ii. 136, with Wilkinson’s note ad loc.) 
and of bricks with straw in them (Wilkinson, |. s. c. and 
Camb. Essays, 1858, p. 259), the taskmasters, the embalm- 
ing of dead bodies, the consequent importation of spices 
(Gen. xxxvii. 25), the violent mournings (Herod. ii. 85), 
the dissoluteness of the women (ibid. ii. 111; Camb. Essays, 
1858, p. 234), the fighting with horses and chariots (Wil- 
kinson on Herod. ii. 103; Camb. Essays, 1858, pp. 240, 241), 
—these are a few out of the many points which might be 
noted marking an intimate knowledge of Egyptian man- 
ners and customs on the part of the author of the Penta- 
teuch. (For a full treatment of the question see the work 
of Hengstenberg quoted above, which exhibits a very good 
acquaintance with the works of modern Egyptologers.) 
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Note 88. p. 76. 

The uncertainty of geographers as to the sites of these 
cities, and the weak grounds upon which identifications of 
them were attempted, will be seen by reference even to 
works so recent as Winer’s Realworterbuch (1848) and 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia (1856). Ur was thought by 
some (Ritter, Kitto) to be Orfa or Edessa (so even Bunsen, 
Egypt, vol. iii. p. 366): which according to others (Winer) 
was Erech: Calneh was supposed to be Ctesiphon, Calah 
to be Holwan; Ellasar, which should have been in Lower 
Babylonia, was thought to be the Larissa of Xenophon, on 
the middle Tigris ; while Accad was either Sacada or Nisibis. 
Any slight resemblance of name—any late authority of a 
Talmudical or Arabic writer—was caught at, in order to 
fix what the scanty remains of primeval geography left 
completely unsettled. 


Note 89. p. 76. 


The following sites seem to have been determined be- 
yond all reasonable doubt by the Babylonian and Assyrian 
Inscriptions :— 

1. Ur of the Chaldees, at Mugheir, on the right bank of 
the Euphrates, not very far above its junction with the 
Shat-el-Hie. This is the true Chaldeea of Scripture and of 
History, an Armenian Chaldeea being a fiction of the Greeks. 

2. Calah at Nimrid, on the left bank of the Tigris, a 
little above its junction with the Greater Zab. (The Halah 
of 2 Kings xvii. 6, is a different place.) The province in 
which it stands long continued to be called Calachene 
(Strab. xvi. 1, § 1; Ptol. vi. 1). 

3. Erech at Warka (the Greek "Opyén), on the left bank 
of the Euphrates, and at some distance from the river, 
about 35 miles N. W. of Ur. 

The following identifications, if not certain, are at least 
highly probable: —1. Resen with Ai/eh-Sherghat, on the 
right bank of the Tigris, not very far from its junction with 
the Lesser Zab. 2. Accad with a town in Lower Babylo- 
nia, called Ainzi Accad in the Inscriptions, the site of 
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which is not yet determined. 3. Ellasar with Senkereh, 15 
miles S.E. of Warka, on the same side of the Euphrates. 
4. Calneh with N7fer, in the same tract with Senkereh and 
Warka, but much nearer Babylon, and about midway be- 
tween the two streams. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
PP: 313,447, 592, &e.) 

For a description of the ruins of Ur and Erech, see 
Mr. Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 128-134, and 162 
et seqq.; for those of Calah, see Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and 
its Remains, ch. ii. et seqq.; some account is given of Resen 
(Hileh-Sherghat) in the same work, ch. xii.; and of Cal- 
neh (Niger) in the same writer’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. xxiv. 

Note 90. p.76. 

See the account which Mr. Cyril Graham has given of 
his travels in this region in the Cambridge Essays for 1858, 
pp. 157-162. Compare Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 118. 

Note 91. p.76. 

See Commander Lynch’s Narrative of the United States 
Expedition to the River Jordan, and also his Official Report. 
Compare the Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. xviii. 
Artt. 8, 9, and 10, and vol. xx. Art.15. For a summary 
of the facts, see Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 276-279, 
and the Essays appended to the first volume of the author’s 
Herodotus, Essay ix. pp. 548, 549. Commander Lynch gives 
the following account of the impression made upon himself 
and his friends by their careful examination of the River 
and of the Lake in which it ends: —“ It is for the learned 
to comment on the facts which we have laboriously col- 
lected. Upon ourselves, the result is a decided one. We 
entered upon this sea, with conflicting opinions. One of 
the party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed 
unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two days’ 
close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we were unani- 
mous in the conviction of the truth of the Scriptural account 
of the destruction of the cities of the plain.” (Narrative, 
ch. xvil. p. 253.) 
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Note 1. p. 81. 


SEE Konig, Alttestament. Studien, p. 63, et seqq.; Jahn, 
Einleitung, ii. 1, p. 160; and Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. 
P- 35: 

Note @. p. 81. 

See Carpzov, Iniroductio ad libros Canonicos Veteris Tes- 
tamenti, part i. p. 213, who gives the following list of writers 
by whom this view has been taken : “ Theodoret, Procopius, 
Gregory the Great, Isidore, Eucherius, among the ancients ; 
among the moderns, Walther, Calovius, Hugo, De Lyra, 
Cajetan, Vatablé, Sixtus Sinensis, Sanctius, Serrarius, and 
Cornelius a Lapide.” 


Note 3. p. 81. 


There is no reference to the Book of Joshua as the work 
of Joshua in Seripture. It is first assigned to him in the 
Talmud. The Fathers are divided in opinion as to its au- 
thorship. Athanasius, for instance, includes it among the 
books “ not written by the persons whose names they bear 
and of whom they treat.” (Synops. S.S. § 10; Opera, vol. ii. 
p- 139, B.) 

Note 4. p. 81. 

See the summary of the arguments in Keil’s Commentar 
iiber d. Buch Josua, Einleitung, § 3, p.xlvii. Keil’s conelu- 
sion is, “ that the historical references and the peculiarity 
of style completely disprove the supposition that the Book 
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of Joshua was written during the captivity; that they do 
not point to the times of Samuel, or Saul, or David, as the 
date of its composition, but rather to those after Joshua, 
and within a generation of his death. Who then,” he asks, 
“was the author! Most probably one of the elders, who 
lived for some time after Joshua, and who had seen all the 
works of Jehovah which he did for Israel, occupied himself 
at the close of his life with writing down, partly from re- 
collection, partly from contemporary documents and other 
written notices, the things which he had himself witnessed, 
and thus composed the work which we possess under the 
name of Joshuay.” I should be disposed to acquiesce in 
this view. 
Note 5. p. 83. 
De Wette boldly denies this. “ The book, he says, 


“nowhere contains any separate contemporary documents” 
(nicht einmal einzelne gleichzeitige Bestandtheile enthalt 
es. Hinleitung, § 169, p. 213.) But Rosenmiiler, Jahn, 
and others, seem to have reason on their side when they 
urge, that the accounts of the boundaries of the tribes 
(xy. 21-623; xvili. 21-28; xix. 1-48), and of the cities of 
the Levites (xxi. 13—40), have all the appearance of such 
documents. Such a document is also, as it seems to me, 
the list of slaughtered kings in chapter xii. (verses g—24.) 
It appears by ch. xviii. 1-10, and xxiv. 26, that such re- 
cords were in use at the time; and it is a reasonable sup- 
position that they formed the basis upon which the author, 
who quotes them, composed his work. Eichhorn observed 
long ago—“ The account of the division of the land bears 
in many places the marks of a protocol, which from its very 
nature never gives at once a brief’ sketch of the whole ar- 
rangement, but describes its gradual progress, and relates, 
one after another, all the alterations, improvements, and 


y In the quotations from Professor Keil’s learned and sensible work, 
I follow the Translation of Mr. J. Martin, which forms the fourteenth 
volume of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, New Series, (Edin- 
burgh, 1857.) 
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additions, that were made trom time to time.” (Linleitung, 
vol. iii. p. 365.) Keil remarks recently-—‘ When we come to 
the second part of the book, and observe the things of which 
it particularly treats; how the history which it contains of 
the division of Canaan amongst the tribes 1s accompanied 
with full descriptions of the boundaries of the territory of 
each tribe, with catalogues of cities, and so on, we are ne- 
cessarily led to the conclusion, that the writer availed him- 
self of written records, if not of official documents.” (Com- 
mentar, Kinleitung, § 4; p. 47, E.T.) Compare Horne, 
Introduction, vol. v. pp. 36, 37- 


Note 6. p. 83. 
See Carpzov, Introductio ad libros Canonicos Veteris Tes- 
tamenti, p.172, et seqq.; and compare the quotation from 


Baba-Bathra in Theodore Parker's Translation of De Wette, 
vol.i. p. 31. See also Horne’s Lntroduction, vol. v. p. 42. 


Note 7. p. 84. 


Compare Judges i. 21 with 2 Sam. v. 6-9. This passage, 
it is admitted, “ seems to belong to the time of David.” 
(Parker’s De Wette, vol.i. p. 206.) 


Note 8. p. 84. 


The chronology of the Book of Judges is involved in 
great uncertainty. Several periods are unestimated, as the 
time between the death of Joshua and the first servitude, 
the judgeship of Shamgar, and some portion of the reign 
of Abimelech. The servitudes added together occupy 111 
years, and the periods during which the land was at rest or 
under Judges occupy apparently 299 years, or if Samson’s 
judgeship be included in the last servitude (Jud. xv. 20) 
27g years. The total is thus 410, or 390%. But in 


2 With this nearly agrees St. Paul’s estimate of 450 years from the 
division of the Jand by lot to Samuel the prophet (Acts xiii, 20); for 
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2 Kings vi.1, the entire period between the Exodus and 
the Dedication of the Temple is declared to have been no 
more than 480 years. Now if we take the lower of the 
two numbers derivable from Judges, and add the sojourn 
in the wilderness (40 years). the time of Joshua’s judgo- 
ship (say 20 years), the interval between Joshua's death 
and the ist servitude (say 5 years), the judgeships of Eli 
(40 years) and of Samuel (more than 2c years, 1 Sam. vil. 2), 
the reigns of Saul (40 years), of David (40 years), and the 
three years of Solomon’s reign before the Dedication, we 
obtain the result of (390+40+20+5+40+20+40+40 
+3=) 598 years, or more than a century beyond the esti- 
mate in Kings. It is therefore thought that the period 
of the Judges must be reduced; and the term ordinarily 
assigned to them, exclusive of Eli and Samuel, is from 300 
to 350 years. (See the marginal dates in the English 
Bible, and compare Clinton, Fust! Hellenic, vol. i. p. 313, 
note®.) M. Bunsen, with his usual boldness, reduces the 
time still further, making the period from the death of 
Joshua to that of Samson no more than 173 years. (See 
his Lgypt, vol. ili. p. 288.) This is effected by giving Oth- 
niel and Deborah 8 years each instead of 40, by reducing 
the time between the 2nd and 3rd servitudes from 80 years 
to 7, by shortening Gideon’s presidency from 40 years to 
so, and by regarding the line of Judges from Tola to 
Abdon as double, whereby 94 years are compressed into 
48! If chronology be treated in this spirit, it is to be 
feared that it will shortly come to be regarded pretty 
nearly in the same light as the etymology of the last cen- 
tury, in which, it was said, ‘‘les voyelles ne valoient rien, 
et les consonants peu de chose.” 


Note 9. p. 85. 

Jahn, Hinlettung, § 46, vol. ii. p. 232 et seqq. Herbst, 
Einleitung, vol. ii. p.139 et seqq.; Graf, Dissertatio de l- 
brorum Samuchis et Regu compositione ; &e. A good refu- 
390 + 40 (the time of Eli’s judgeship) + 20 (a not improbable estimate 


for the time between the death of Moses and the 1st Servitude)=450 
years. 
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tation of Jahn’s theory will be found in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, 
in the article on the ‘ Books of Samuel” (vol. ii. p. 685). 


Note 10. p. 85. 


See Carpzov, Introductio, &e. p. 213. Modern critics 
mostly take the view that the Books of Samuel were 
merely founded on these documents. (See Havernick, Hin- 
leitung, § 161; Stuart, History of the Old Testament Canon, 
§ 6, p.134; Rev. J. Eadie in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, vol. ii. 
p.684; &c.) Horne, however, with Carpzov (p. 215) and 
Spanheim (Opera, vol. i. p. 367), holds to the ancient view. 
(See his Introduction, vol. v. p. 48.) The difference between 
the two views is not great. 


Note 11. p. 87. 


Ahijah the Shilonite is mentioned as a contemporary of 
Solomon in 1 Kings, xi. 29. As the visions of Iddo the 
seer were “ against Jeroboam the son of Nebat,” he must 
have been, at the latest, contemporary with Solomon’s 
successor. 


Note 12. p. 88. 


De Wette says correctly—“ The history of David, con- 
tained in 1 Chron. x.—xxix., is in parts entirely consistent 
with that in the books of Samuel; but it is distinguished 
from that by having several accounts peculiar to itself, and 
especially by its Levitical accounts.” (Hinleitung, § 188, 
p- 2413 vol. i. p. 261, of Parker’s Translation.) Such ac- 
counts are particularly the following—1. The lists of those 
who joined David at Ziklag and at Hebron (ch. xii.) 
2. David's instructions to Solomon and the princes with 
regard to the temple (ch. xxii. and ch. xxviii.) 3. His of- 
ferings and those of the people (ch. xxix. 1-9.) 4. His 
thanksgiving, and prayer (ibid. 10-19.) 5. His great saeri- 
fice and installing of Solomon as king for the second time 
(ibid. 20-25.) And 6. The lists of the Levites, Priests, 
singers, porters, captains, &e, as made out or appointed 
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by David (e¢hs. xxli.—xxvil.) 
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The remainder of the first 


book of Chronicles follows Samuel closely, in most passages 


almost to the letter: e. g. 


1 CHRON, X. I-10. 


Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel ; and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Phi- 
listines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gilboa. And the Phi- 
listines followed hard after Saul, 
and after hig sons ; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Malchi-shua, the 
And the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him, and he was 
wounded of the archers, &e. 
&e. 


sons of Saul. 


1 SAM. XXXi. I-10. 


Now the Philistines fought 
against Israel: and the men of 
Israel fled from before the Phi- 
listines, and fell down slain in 
mount Gilboa. And the Phi- 
listines followed hard upon Saul 
and upon his sons; and the 
Philistines slew Jonathan, and 
Abinadab, and Melchi-shua, 
Saul’s sons. And the battle 
went sore against Saul, and the 
archers hit him; and he was 
sore wounded of the archers, 
&e. ke, 


Note 13. p. 88. 


That the seventy-eighth Psalm is a work of David’s time 
is apparent from its bringing the history down to him, and 
then closing abruptly. The title, “ Maschil of Asaph,” is 
an external confirmation of this view. Even De Wette ap- 
pears to allow that Asaph was the author. (Minleitung, 
§ 271, p. 366.) In this Psalm are mentioned the following 
historical facts:—(1.) The giving of the law by Jehovah 
(verse 5); (2-) The command that it should be made known 
by fathers to their children (verses 5,6; compare Deut. iv. 
g, &e.); (3.) the miracles wrought in Egypt (verse 12) ; 
(4.) the turning of the rivers, and (5.) other waters, into 
blood (verse 44); (6.) the plague of flies (v.45); (7.) of 
frogs (ib.); (8.) of locusts (v. 46); (9.) of hail (v. 47); 
(10.) the destruction by the hail of cattle as well as trees 
(v. 48); (11.) the death of the first-born (v. 51); (12.) 
the employment of angels in this destruction (v. 49) (13.) 
the divine leading of the Israelites out of Egypt (v. 52)3 
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(14.) the pillar of cloud (15.) by day (v.14); (16.) the 
pillar of fire (17.) by night (ibid.); (18.) the division of 
the Red Sea (v. 13); (tg) the standing of the water i a 
heap (ibid. Compare Ex. xv. 8); (20.) the divine guidance 
of the Israelites through the sea (v. 53); (21.) the over- 
whelming of the Egyptians (ib.); (22.) the frequent mur- 
muring in the wilderness (verses 17-20); (23.) the bring- 
ing forth of water from the rock (v.15), (24.) in vast 
abundance (v.16); (25.) the asking for meat (v.18); (26.) 
the kindling of a fire against the people (v. 21; compare 
Numb. xi.1); (27.) the manna (v.24); (28.) its coming 
down from heaven (v. 23; compare Ex, xvi. 4); (29-) the 
ampleness of the supply (v. 25); (30.) the giving of quails 
(v.27), (31.) which were brought by a wind (v. 26; comp. 
Numb. xi. 30), (32.) and let fall “ round about their habi- 
tation” (v.28; comp. Numb. xi. 31); (33.) the destructive 
plague which followed (v. 31), (34.) ‘‘ while the meat was 
yet in their mouths” (v. 30; comp. Numb. xi. 33); (35-) 
the various further provocations (vv. 32.37, &e.); (36.) the 
punishment by “consuming their days” in the wilderness 
(v. 33); (37.) the mercy of God in “ not stirring up all his 
wrath” (v.38); (38.) the frequent repentances after pun- 
ishment, and frequent relapses (vv. 34-42); (39.) the di- 
vine conduct to the border of the Holy Land (v. 54); (40.) 
the casting out of the Heathen before them (v.55); (41.) 
the division of the inheritances (ib.); (42.) the cowardice 
of Ephraim (v. 9; compare Josh. xvi. 10; Judges i. 29); 
(43.) the backsliding and idolatry in Canaan (vv. 56-58) ; 
(44.) the placing of the tabernacle at Shiloh (v.60); (45.) 
its capture (v.61); (46.) the great slaughter at the same 
time (v.62); (47.) the slaughter of priests in the battle 
(v.64); (48.) the punishment of the captors by emerods 
(v.66); (49.) the choice of the territory of Judah for the 
final resting-place of the tabernacle (v.68);  (50.) the 
choice of Mount Zion as the place where it should be set 
up (ib.); (51-) the selection of David to be king (v. 70); 
(52-) his being taken “ from the sheep-folds” (ibid.) ; and 
(53-) the integrity and excellence of his rule (v. 72.) 
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Note 14. p. go. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 132, 133. 


Note 15. p. go. 

M. Bunsen supposes that Assyria, from the commence- 
ment of its independence in B. C. 1273, was not only a 
powerful kingdom, but a great empire, holding Syria, Pa- 
lestine, and even occasionally Egypt in subjection, (Egypt, 
vol. iii, pp. 269, 289, &c.) But this view rests entirely 
upon C'tesias, a writer (as M. Bunsen confesses) of very 
low authority; or rather it rests upon an odd jumble be- 
tween the facts (?) of Ctesias and the dates of Herodotus 
and Berosus. Nothing is more plain from the Assyrian 
inscriptions, the authority of which M Bunsen admits?, 
than the gradual rise of Assyria to power during the 520 
(526) years assigned by Herodotus to the Empire. Tiglath- 
Pileser I., whose date is fixed, with a near approach to 
certainty. in the latter part of the eleventh century B. C., 
gives a list of his four ancestors and predecessors which 
must reach back at least to B. C. 1200, wherein he calls 
the first of them “the king who first organized the country 
of Assyria ;” the second and third, kings who were ‘ esta- 
blished in the government of Assyria ;” and the fourth, his 
father, “the subduer of foreign countries ;” while he calls 
himself “ the illustrious prince who has pursued after the 
enemies of Asshur and has subjugated all the earth.” Yet 
his campaigns are only in the Kurdish mountains, in Ar- 
menia, Cappadocia, and upper Syria about Carchemish. 
He does not penetrate to Hamath, to Phcenicia, or to Da- 
mascus, much less to Palestine; while he constantly de- 
clares that he is engaged with tribes and countries which 
none of the Assyrian kings had ever before reached. (See 
the Great Inscription, published by the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety’, pp. 22, 24, 34,42, &e.) 


a Egypt, vol. il. p. 433. b Thid. p. 436. 
¢ Printed by J. W. Parker, West Strand, London, 1857. 
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Note 16. p. 90. 

See Wilkinson in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp-374- 
376. Compare Bunsen, Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 21% 211, 219- 
221, &e. 

Note 17. p. 91. 


See above, note 15. Chushan-Rishathaim is placed by 
most biblical Chronologists between B.C. 1400 and B.C. 
1350. M. Bunsen puts him a century later. (Egypt, vol. iti. 
p. 272.) Even according to this latter view, he preceded 
Tiglath-Pileser I. by above a century. 

It is quite a gratuitous supposition of M. Bunsen’s, that 
Chushan- Rishathaim was “a Mesopotamian satrap” (1.s.¢.) 
—‘the Assyrian satrap of Mesopotamia” (p. 289). Scrip- 
ture calls him “king ;” and besides, the cuneiform monu- 
ments make it perfectly clear that Assyria did not extend 
her dominion to Aram-Naharaim, (the Aramaic portion of 
Mesopotamia, or the country between the Khabour and the 
Viuphrates,) till the middle of the r2th century. M. Bunsen 
says, “there can never have been an empire in Eastern 
Syria coexistent with Assyria and Babylonia” (p. 293). 
Why can there not? If the Assyrian and Babylonian king- 
doms of the early period be rightly apprehended, there is 
no more difficulty in supposing a powerful Aramzean state 
in Western Mesopotamia, than in imagining the country 
divided up, as we must otherwise regard it, among a num- 
ber of petty principalities. Chushan-Rishathaim, however, 
it is to be observed, reigned probably dcfore the Assyrian 
independence was established. 


Note 18. p. gt. 


Moses says—“ Is (i. e. Joshua) cum Chananzeos deleret, 
nonoulli Agram profugerunt, et navigiis Tharsin petiere ; 
id quod ex inscriptione patet, que in Africa columpzs a 
sculpta cxtat ad bane usque memoriam, quee vere talis est— 
‘A Joshua latrone profugi nos priefecti Ch 


. : ‘ : a ananeeorur 
yenimus hie habitatum.’”” List. Armen, j 18 : mi 
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Note 19. p. gi. 

Procopius expresses himself as follows. Having men- 
tioned Tigisis (Tangiers), a city of Numidia, he proceeds— 
év0a ornrat dvo0 ex AOoy evKdv Tenoinpevar ayye Kpy- 
vos elol THs meyaans, ypdupata Dow iKica eyKekoAappéeva 
éxovoa, TH Powlkwy yAooon A€yovta Gde* ‘Hyels eopev ot 
goydvtes and mpocdmov "Incot rod Anotod Navi. (De Bello 
Vandalico, ii. 10.) This is clearly the language of an eye- 
witness. Procopius, it must be remembered, had accom- 
panied Belisarius to Africa. — 


Note 20. p.gt. 
Suidas ad voc. Xavadv. Kal eiou péype vov ab toradrae 
mdkes év TH Novpidla, meptexovoai otrws’ ‘Hels éopev Xava- 
ay ay 2 > ev. 3g uA 
vator, ods edlwler ‘Incods 6 Anotis. 


Note 21. p. g2. 


Keil, Commentar iiber d. Buch Josua, Hinleitung, § 4, 
p- li.; p. 51, E.T. 

Note 22. p. 93. 

Mr. Kenrick, who admits the existence of an inscription 
supposed to have the meaning given to it by the writers 
above quoted, decides that the inscription must have been 
mistranslated. (Phenicia, p.68.) He remarks that the ex- 
planations of the hieroglyphical and cuneiform inscriptions 
which were furnished by those who professed to understand 
them to the inquisitive Greeks, read us a lesson of distrust; 
and suggests that a monument of the time of Joshua would 
have been unintelligible even to learned archzeologists in the 
days of Justinian. But the monument may have been na- 
tional and genuine without its dating from within a thou- 
sand years of the time of Joshua; and if the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphical inscriptions were not accurately rendered to 
the Greeks, it was less through ignorance than through ma- 
lice that they were perverted. In this case the translation 
given by the natives is clearly an honest one; and its peculia- 
rities seem to me in its favour. The Aramaism,“‘éx mpoow7ov,” 
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is admitted to be “a plausible argument for the correctness 
of the interpretation” (Kenrick, 1. s. c.). The form of the 
inscription, in which certain persons, not named or de- 
scribed, speak in the first persen plural, which is said to be 
“ wholly unlike that of genuine lapidary documents” (Ken- 
rick, p. 67), is no doubt unusual; but as certainly it is not 
impossible. The early cuneiform documents are commonly 
in the first person. And if the inscription were set up in 
a public place in Tingis, it would be sufficiently evident 
that by “we” was meant the people of the city. Besides, 
we are not sure that this was the whole of the inscription. 
The authors who report it are only concerned with a par- 
ticular passage. There may have been a context, which 
would have taken away all appearance of harshness and 
abruptness from the record. 


Note 23. p. 93. 


Very few Pheenician inscriptions have been found in 
Africa of a later date than the age of Augustus. (See Ge- 
senius’s Monumenta Scripture Lingueque Phenicie, pp.13, 
313-328.) The Latin language appears to have by that 
time almost entirely superseded the Carthaginian for all 
public purposes. 

Note 24. p. 93. 

Herod. ii, 142. Ev rolvuy rovrw 1o xpovw rerpdkis eAeyov 
€€ 0€mv Tov HAtov dvarethar’ évOa Te viv xaradvera, evOcdrev 
dis dvareirat, cal évOev viv dvarédrAde, EvOadra dls kaTadbvat. 


Note 25. p. 93. 

“ When Herodotus, the father of profane history, tells 
us, from the priests of Egypt, that their traditions had in- 
formed them, that in very remote ages the sun had four 
times departed from his regular course, having twice set 
where he ought to have risen, and twice risen where he 
ought to have set,—it is impossible to read this most sin- 
gular tradition without recollecting the narrative in the 
book of Joshua which relates, ‘that the sun stood still in 
the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down about a 
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whole day; and the fact related in the history of Heze- 
kiah, ‘that the sun went back ten degrees on the dial of 
Ahaz.’” (Horne, /utroduction to the Critical Study and Knoww- 
ledge of Holy Scripture, vol. i. p.176. Compare Goguet, 
Origines Legum et Artium, vol. ili. p. 300.) 


Note 26. p. 94. 

Three other explanations of the narrative in Joshua have 
been suggested. Grotius, Isaac Peyrerius, Spinoza, and 
others, conjecture that a miracle was wrought, but not an 
astronomical one. Divine power caused, they think, an 
extraordinary refraction of the sun’s rays, by which it con- 
tinued to light up the field of battle long after its disc had 
sunk below the horizon. Michaelis, Schultz, Hess, and 
Dathe believe that nothing strange took place with re- 
gard to the sun, but that it continued to lighten all night, 
in consequence of which the Israelites were able to con- 
tinue the pursuit. Finally, Keil has suggested that no- 
thing marvellous or out of the common course is intended 
in the narrative. The words of Joshua, “Sun, stand 
thou still” &c. (or “ Sun, wait thou,” as he translates it), 
were, he thinks, spoken in the morning; and the prayer 
was simply that the sun might not set till the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies. The whole pas- 
sage, from verse 12 to verse 15 inclusive, he considers to 
be quoted from the poem known as “ the book of Jasher ;” 
and therefore he feels justified in explaining its language 
poetically. “If we had had before us simple prose or the 
words of the historian himself,” it would have been neces- 
sary to admit that the day was miraculously lengthened. 
But the words of a poet must be understood poetically. 
He remarks, that there is no reference to the miracle in 
the rest of Scripture (for he fairly enough questions whe- 
ther Hab. iii. 11 is such a reference)—a strange silence, if 
go great a miracle as that commonly understood at the 
present day, was really wrought on the occasion. These 
views on the part of a learned Hebraist, and of one who 
has no prejudice against miracles, seem to deserve atten- 
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tion. (See Keil’s Commentar iiber d. Buch Josua, ch. x. 
PP. 177-193; pp- 251-269, HE. T.) 


Note 27. p. 95. 

Ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 30. Mera 8& radra mpodrjrnv 
yevéobar Sapovr. Eira th rod ©eod Bovdrjoe b7d Tapovnr 
Saoddrov Bacrréa aipeOjvat, dpfavta be ern Ka’ redevTioat. 
Eira AaBls tov tovrou vidy duvacredoa, dv KaTarTpéyracOat 
Sdvpovs tovs mapa rov Eidparny olxovvtas morapoy, 
kat THy Koppaynviv, cal tovs év Tadadyyy ’Acovplovs «at 
Poivixas. 


Note 28. p. 96. 
Fragmenta Hist. Gree. vol. iii. pp. 373, 374, Pr. 31: Mera 


8& Tata TOAAM xpdévm totepoy Tov eyxwpiov tus, "Abados 
dvowa, TAEloy loxvoas, Aauackov TE Kal THs dAAns Luplas, ew 
Poulkyns, €Bacirevoe. TIddeov bé e€eveyxas mpos Aavidny 
Baowr€éa rijs “lovdalas kal woddals pdxats Kpidels, borden TH 
mapa Tov Evpparny, év 7) ijTTGto, apiotos edofev €tvar Baciréwy 
poun Kat dvdpelg. It may be said that Nicolas, being the 
friend of Herod the Great, would have ready access to the 
sacred books of the Jews, and may have drawn his narra- 
tive thence. But the fragments of Nicolas do not indicate 
this. In the very few places where he touches ancient 
Jewish history, it is always in connexion with his own 
country, and from a Damascene point of view. It is also 
to be remarked, that while he omits main features of the 
Jewish narrative, as the fact that the Syrians took part in 
the war against David as allies of the king of Zobah, he 
adds features not contained in that narrative; as the name 
of the Syrian king, the extent of his dominions, and the 
occurrence of several battles before the last disaster. These 
points are quite compatible with the Jewish narrative, but 
they could not be drawn from it. 


Note 29. p. 96. 


Eupolemus said, in continuation of the passage above 
x 1 ioe ks ; 
quoted—Srparedoat 6€ abrov Kai emt dovpalov s, Kat "Ape 
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‘ 
pavitas, Kab Ma@aBitas, kat ‘Irovpaiovs, cai NaBaratovs, 


kal NaSdatous. (Euseb. Prep. Hv. 1.8. c.) 


Note 30. p. 97. 
See Dr. Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine, pp. 262-264. 


Note 31. p. 97. 


See Heeren’s Aszatic Nations, vol. ii. pp. 119-126; and 
Kenrick’s Phanicta, pp. 201-205. 


Note 32. p.98. 


The superior antiquity and preeminence in early times 
of Sidon over Tyre has been disputed. Niebuhr in his Lec- 
tures (Vortrige tiber Alte Geschichte, vol.i. p. 94; p.78, E.T.) 
speaks of it as doubtful. And the writer of the article on 
Pheenicia, in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography, endeavours to prove the contrary (vol. i. 
p- 609). But his arguments do not appear to me very 
cogent. It is easy to understand how Tyre, which in later 
times completely eclipsed her neighbour, should have as- 
sertors of her superior antiquity in the days of her glory, 
without supposing that her claim was founded in justice ; 
but it is inexplicable that Sidon should in her lowest de- 
pression have succeeded in maintaining her claim against 
Tyre, unless there had been truth on her side. Mr. Ken- 
rick appears to me to decide the controversy aright, when 
he concludes, that ‘‘ Tyre was probably at first only a de- 
pendency of Sidon.” (See his Phanicia, pp. 340—342.) 

There is one important argument in favour of the early 
preeminence of Sidon, which is not noticed either by Mr. 
Kenrick, or the writer in Smith’s Dictionary. Sidon takes 
precedence of Tyre in the early Egyptian lists. (See M. Bun- 
sen’s Lygypt, vol. ili. p.214; and Cambridge Essays for 1858, 
Art. vi. p. 257-) 

Note 33. p. 98. 


Homer makes no mention at all of Tyre or the Tyrians, 
while he speaks of Sidon and the Sidonians repeatedly. 
RAWLINSON, ce 
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(See Hom. Il. vii. 289, 290; xxiii. 741-7443 Od. iv. 618; 


xv.117,and 425.) He also in one passage uses “ Sidonia”’ 
as the name of Phoenicia in general*. It has been sug- 
gested that he preferred “ Sidon” and “ Sidonian”’ to 
“Tyre” and “ Tyrian,” because the words are more ‘ so- 
norous.” (See Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, |. s. ¢.) 
But he would scarcely on that account have so determin- 
edly excluded Tyre, the more important city of the two at 
the time when he wrote, from all mention in either of his 
poems. 
Note 34. p. 98. & 


Strabo in one place (xvi. 2, § 22.) speaks somewhat ob- 
seurely on the subject ; but in another (i. 2. § 33) he dis- 
tinetly calls Sidon the mother-city (rv unrpdmodw) of all 
Pheenicia. 

Note 35. p. 98. 


Justin says, “ Tyriorum gens condita a Pheenicibus 
fuit, qui terre: motu vexati, relicté patriz solo, Assyrium 
stagnum primo, mox mari proximum littus incoluerunt, 
condita ibi urbe, quam a piscium ubertate Sidona appella- 
verunt: nam piscem Pheenices Sidon vocant. Post multos 
deinde annos a rege Ascaloniorum expugnati, navibus ap- 
pulsi Tyron urbem ante annum Trojanz cladis condide- 
runt.” (Historie, xviii. 3.) Tyre is here made an actual 
colony from Sidon. Compare Isaiah, xxiii. 12, where Tyre 
is addressed as “ daughter of Sidon.” 


Note 36. p. 98. 


Josephus calls Dius—avdpa epi rv Powwrecxiy ioroplav 
axpiBi yeyovevar memorevpévov. (Contra Apion. i. 17.) He 
probably lived soon after the time of Alexander. 


Note 37. p. 8. 
Josephus distinctly states that Menander drew his Phoa- 
4 Of & es SWoviny ebvacopevny dvaBdvres 


"Quyovt’ abrap eyo Auropny dkaynpevos Arop. « 


Od. xiii. 285, 286. 
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nician history from native sources. See his treatise, Con- 
tra Apion. 1. 18: Téypade 8€ obros tas ed’ Exdotov Tv Baot- 
Aéov Tpagkers Tapa toils “EAAnow kal BapBdpows yevouevas ék 
Tov nmap éxelvots emtxoplov ypaupatev onovbdcas 
THY totoplay padeiv. Compare Ant. Jud. ix. 14. 

Dius and Menander appear to have been silent about 
Sidon, and to have made their Phcenician histories little 
more than histories of Tyre. See their fragments in C. 
Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. pp. 398 and 445—447. 


Note 38. p. 99. 

The preeminence of Tyre over the other Phcenician 
cities from the time of David to the close of Pheenician 
history, has never, I believe, been denied. It is indicated 
in Scripture by the uniform tenor of the prophecies (Is. 
xxill, 1-18; Jer. xxv. 22, xlviil. 4; Ez. xxvi.-xxviil. &e.); 
on the monuments by the precedency assigned to Tyre in 
the lists of Pheenician towns (Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, p. 356; Sir H. Rawlinson’s Commentary on the In- 
scriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 30; compare the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 470); and in profane history 
by the constant mention which is made of Tyre, and the 
few and scattered notices of Sidon which occur during this 
period. The only remarkable exception to this consensus 
is Herodotus, who seems impressed with the superiority 
of Sidon. (See book vii. ch. 98, where the Sidonian king is 
given the post of honour; and chaps. 44, 96, 99, 100, &e., 
where the Sidonian ships are represented as excelling all 
the rest.) Perhaps he is unconsciously biassed by his 
Homeric learning; or perhaps Sidon did temporarily re- 
cover the preeminence from about B.C. 580 to B.C. 480, 
in consequence of Nebuchadnezzar’s siege and destruction 
of Tyre. Tyre however was manifestly once more the 
leading city at the time of the invasion of Alexander. (Ar- 
rian, Exped. Alex. ii. 15 et seqq.) 


Note 39. p. 99. 
See Kenrick’s Phanicia, p. 55. 
ce 2 
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Note 40. p. 99. 

A “Hiram, king of Tyre,” is mentioned in an inscription 
of Tiglath-Pileser II. (See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. 
P- 470.) 

Note 41. p. 99. 

“ Mapen, the son of Sirom” (or Hirom), was king of 
Tyre at the time of Xerxes’ expedition against Greece, 
(Herodot. vii. 98.) The name also occurs among the Phoe- 
nicians of Cyprus, (ib. v. 104.) 


Note 42. p. 100. 


The following is the passage of Menander concerning 
Hiram which Josephus has preserved to us :—TeAevryjcav- 
tos 8& ’ABiBddov diedeLaro THy BactAclay 6 vids adrod Elpo- 
pos, ds Bidcas ern TevtyKovTa Tpla éBaclrevoen ern TpidKovTa 
técoapa. Odrtos éxwoe Tov Edptywpov, Tov TE ypyooty xlova 
Tov év Tots TOD Atos avéOnxev, rt te HAnv EtAwv anedrAOav 
éxowey amd tot Aeyouevov spovs AtBdvov, Kédpiva 

A 3 * na € na ie < XX 3 a € XX 
fvAa eis Tas TGy tepOv oTéyas, KaDEhOY TE TA apxaia tepa 
Katvovs wxKoddunoe, TO Te TOU ‘HpaxAéous kal ris ’Aordpr 

Us GKodspnce, p s Kal ris pts 
Tépevos aviepevoev, Kal TO pev Tod “Hpaxdéovs mpSrov énou}- 
caro év TO Tepitio pyvi, eira 7d ths "Aotdptns Store Tirvot 

p Tepuriy pov, fis ptns Snore Turvois 
> NN > ~ Ay t a * 
emeatpdtevoe pi) amodidotcr tovs ddpovs, ods Kal tnordgas 
éavto mdAw dvéotpepev. Ent rovrouv b€ tis tv "APBdnpovos 

a ta a b] x , a > t 
mais vewtepos, ds evika Ta TpOBApmata, & émétaace So- 
Aopov 6 ‘TepocodAtpov Bacireds. (Contra Apion. i. 
18.) 

Note 43. p. 100. 


The words of Dius, as reported by Josephus, are— Afi- 
Bddov tedevticavtos 6 vids aitod Elpwpos éBacirevcer. 
Odros ra mpos dvatohas pépn Ths TéAEws Tpocdxace, Kal [el- 
(ov 76 dotu memolnke, kal Tob "Odvymlov Ais 7d fepdv Kab? 
€avtd dv év viow, Xdoas Tov peragds Témop, ouvie Th mde, 
Kal xpuvoots avabnpacw sKOo ROE avaBas 3% els rov AL 
Bavov btrorépynoe mpds Thy Tév vady Katackeuyy. Tov 
d€ Tupavvodyta ‘TepocoAtpov Zoronava Téa gaol 
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mpos tov Elpwpov alvlypyara, Kai map adttod AaPely 
akiody, tov b& pH dumOevra siaxpivar Te AVoavTL xpHypara 
anottvew. ‘Opodroyncavra 8% 7dr Elpwpoy kat pay burnOévra 
dca Ta alvlyyara méAAA TGV xpnudtav eis TO emGHWLOV 
avaiGoa. Eira 59 ABdipovdey twa Tvpiov dvipa ra mpore- 
Oévta Ntoa, Kal adrov GrAAa TpoBadrety & pH AVoavTa 
Tov SodrdouGva Toda tO Elpouw mpocanotioa: xprpyata. 


(Contra Apion. 1. 17.) 


Note 44. p. 101. 


See Clem. Alex. Stromata, i. p. 386: Eipayos thy éavrod 
Ovyatépa Sadropdu bldwor... ds gyot M&vavdpos 6 Wepyapyny- 
vos. Compare Tatian, Adversus Grecos, 37. p.273. Mr. 
Kenrick thinks this was a mere “ popular tradition,” to 
which the intimate friendship between the two kings gave 
rise. He argues that Hiram would not have married his 
daughter to Solomon, “since she could only have been a 
secondary wife,” and he further urges the silence of Scrip- 
ture. (See his Phwnicia, p. 356). The latter is always a 
weak ground, and in the present instance is not fully sus- 
tained, since among Solomon’s secondary wives are men- 
tioned “ Sidonian (i. e. Phoenician) princesses.” The force 
of the former argument will depend on the relative great- 
ness which we assign to the two princes. I should be in- 
clined to regard the power of Solomon as greater, and that 
of Hiram as less, than Mr. Kenrick imagines. 


Note 45. p. rol. 


Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. il. p. 3753 
Bunsen, Egypt, vol. iii. pp. 206, 207. 


Note 46. p. 101. 


See Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 31-34. The passage is also 
given among the fragments of Polyhistor, in Miller’s Frag- 
menta Historicorum Grecorum, vol. iii. pp. 225, 226. Fr. 18. 


Note 47. p. 102. 
Egyptian chronology has been made out with tolerable 
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certainty from the Apis stele discovered by M. Mariette, 
as far as the accession of Tirhakah, which appears to have 
been in B.C. 690. (Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus, 
vol. ii. pp. 380, 381.) Manetho’s dynasties place between 
Tirhakah and the commencement of the 22nd dynasty a 
space of about 275 years. This would give B.C. 965 as 
the date of Shishak’s (or Sesonchis’) accession. As- 
suming from the Canon of Ptolemy B.C. 651 as the date 
of Evil-merodach’s accession, we obtain, by following the 
line of the kings of Judah, B.C. 976 for the accession of 
Rehoboam, and B. ©. 1016 for that of Solomon. This is 
as near an agreement, as we could reasonably expect, be- 
tween two chronologies both of which are somewhat un- 
certain ©. 


Note 48. p. 102. 


Sesonchis is the form used by Africanus, Sesonchosis 
that adopted by Eusebius. (See the Fragments of Mane- 
tho, collected by Mons. C. Miller, in his Fragmenta Hist. 
Gr. vol. il. p. 590, Frs. 60 and 61.) 


Note 49. p. 102. 


See Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 377, 
and Bunsen, Egypt, vol. iii. p. 241. 

The 21st, or first Tanite dynasty, belonged to the sacer- 
dotal caste, and in various respects bore a peculiar cha- 
racter. With Sheshonk, the first king of the 22nd, or first 
Bubastite, dynasty, we have a return to the old character 
of Egyptian monarchs. (Wilkinson, in the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. ii. pp. 375, 376; Bunsen, Egypt, vol. iii. pp. 220, 
221, and 241.) 


e The dates furnished by the Apis stele prove that Manetho’s lists, 
as we have them, are not wholly to be depended on. In the Scripture 
Chronology of the time, one element of doubt is furnished by the 
difference which sometimes exists between the LXX and the Hebrew 
text. Another arises from the want of exact agreement between the 
chronology of the Israelite and of the Jewish kings. 
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Note 50. p. 103.! 
See Kuseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 34. 


Note 51. p. 103. 


Ibid. l.s.c. Oecdiros b€ pyoe Tov Tepiocetoavra xpuodv 
Tov Sodopova to Tuplov Baowel méupar' Tov b& elkdva Tis 
Ouyatpos (Gov ddAocwmaTOY KaTacKEvdoa, Kal eAUTpOY TO dv- 

: ; 


bpidvre tov xpvoodv klova wepetvas. 


Note 52. p. 104. 


See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. Essay vil. pp. 490, 491. 
Compare Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 634, 635. 


Note 53. p. 106. 


Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxvi. pp. 650 and 655. For an 
account of the structures at Susa and Persepolis, see Mr. 
Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xxviii. pp. 364-380, and 
Mr. Fergusson’s elaborate work, The Palaces of Nineveh 
restored, pp. 95-190. 

Note 54. p. 106. 

Fergusson’s Palaces of Nineveh restored, pp. 272-276 ; 
compare Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, ch. xxvi. pp. 649, 
650. 

Note 55. p. 106. 

Ker Porter says—‘ The total height of each column is 
60 feet; the circumference of the shaft is sixteen; the 
length from the capital to the tor, forty-four feet.” (Tra- 
vels, vol. i. p. 633.) In another part of the ruins, he mea- 
sured two pillars, the total height of which, including capi- 
tal and tor, was forty-five feet. (Ibid. p. 590.) The mea- 
surements adopted by Mr. Fergusson are, for the palace of 
Darius, 20 feet; for the hall of the Hundred Columns, 25 
feet; for the Propyleum of Xerxes 46 feet, 9 inches; and 


f The references to this note and the next have accidentally slipped 
yut from the text of page 103, where they should have appeared in 
ines 10 and 11, after the words “Theophilus”, and ‘‘ Eupolemus”’. 
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for the Hall of Xerxes, 64 feet. (The Palaces of Nineveh 
restored, pp. 108, 125, 158, and 177.) 


Note 56. p. 106. 
See Kugler’s Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, p. 81. 


Note 57. p. 107. 


Even Mr. Layard, while admitting that “some of the 
Assyrian sphinxes may have been overlaid with gold, like 
the cherubim in Solomon’s temple,” adds in a note, “I 
cannot, however, but express my conviction that much of 
the metal called gold both in the sacred writings and in 
profane authors of antiquity, was really copper, the ori- 
chalchum of the Greeks, such as was used in the bowls 
and plates discovered at Nimroud.” (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p- 652.) But metal of this slight value would hardly have 
been torn with violence from a sacred building, as the plat- 
ing appears to have been from the fourth stage of the Birs 
Nimrud. It is further to be remarked, that in the classical 
accounts the golden beams We. are distinctly said to have 
been far less numerous than the silver ones. Polybius says of 
the palace at Ecbatana—otons yap rijs Evdias drdons Kedpl- 
yyns kal Kutapitrivys, ovdeulay aitev yeyuprGoba cuvéBatver, 
GAG Kal Tovs SoKods Kal Ta aTvepara, Kal ToUs Klovas TOds 
év tais otoais Kai meptoTvAots, TOUS wey dpyupats rovs be 
Xpucais Aemlor meprerdApOa, tas 5 Kepauldas apyvpas 
eitvat maoas. And again, ‘O vads .. rods xiovas eixe rods 
mépi Kexpvompevors (gilt), cal Kepapides dpyvpat wal mAelous 
év att@ ovvetedewto, tAlvOot b& xpvoat TiveEs dArtyat 
pev jjoav, apyvpat € Kal wAElous tnéuevov. (Bk. x. ch, 


27, § 10 and § 12.) 
Note 58. p. 107. 


For the use of gold in ornamentation by the Pheenicians, 
see above, notes 43 and 51; and compare Kenrick’s Pha- 
nicia, p. 252, and O. Muller’s Handbuch der Archiiologie der 
Kunst, p. 273, 2nd edition. For its use by the Assyrians, 
see Mr. Layard’s Nincvch and Babylon, pp. 651,652. For 
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its use by the Babylonians, see the last note, and compare 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 243, note °. 


Note 59. p. 107. 


Menander, Fr. 1: Odros (sc. Efpwyos) éxaoe tov etpixw- 
pov, Tov TE Xpvdody klova Tov ev Tols Tod Atds aveOnxev. Com- 
pare Theophilus, as quoted in note 51. 


Note 60. p.107. 
See Mr. Kenrick’s Phanicia, p. 252. 


Note 61. p. 107. 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 195, 196. 


Note 62. p. 107. 
Ibid. p. 150. 
Note 62b. p. 109. 


See Mr. Kenrick’s Phwnicia, p. 354. 


Note 63. p. 109. 


The geographic accuracy of this portion of Scripture is 
even more striking than that of the Pentateuch. Dr. Stan- 
ley says—‘ It is impossible not to be struck by the con- 
stant agreement between the recorded history and the 
natural geography both of the Old and New Testament. 
To find a marked correspondence between the scenes of 
the Sinaitic mountains and the events of the Israelite wan- 
derings is not much perhaps, but it is certainly something 
towards a proof of the truth of the whole narrative... 
The detailed harmony between the life of Joshua and the 
various scenes of his battles, is a slight but true indication 
that we are dealing not with shadows, but with realities of 
flesh and blood. Such coincidences are not usually found 
in fables, least of all in fables of Eastern origin.” (Sinai 
and Palestine, Preface, p. xviii.) And this detailed har- 
mony he exhibits in his fourth, seventh, and eleventh 
chapters. 

Among minute points of agreement brought to light by 
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recent researches may be mentioned (1.) the position of the 
Hagarites or Hagarenes to the east of the land of Gilead, 

towards or upon the Euphrates (1 Chron. v.g, 10); which 
is the exact locality where they are found three or four 
centuries later, in an inscription of Sennacherib. (See the 
author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 476.) (2-) The existence of 
female sovereigns among the Arabs about this period, which 
is shewn by the mention of certain “ Queens of the Arabs” 
in the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser and others. (Ibid. pp. 
470and 473.) (3.) The continued importance of the Moab- 
ites and Ammonites which appears by the occurrence of their 
names in the inscriptions among the enemies of Assyria. 


Note 64, p.111. 


The great Assyrian Empire of Ctesias, which was said to 
have extended from Egypt to India, and to have lasted 
above 1300 years, from about B.C. 2182 to B.C. 876, is 
one of the most palpable contradictions of Scripture which 
profane history furnishes. Hence it was generally accepted 
and maintained by the French historians of the last cen- 
tury. Equally opposed to Scripture is the Median Empire 
of Ctesias, commencing in B.C. 876 with the destruction 
of Nineveh, and continuing to the time of Cyrus. It was 
for a long time considered doubtful among historical critics 
whether the authority of Ctesias or that of Herodotus was 
to prevail; but as time went on, as the importance of Be- 
rosus’s history came to be recognised, and more especially 
when the cuneiform monuments began to be decyphered, 
the star of Ctesias began to pale and his credit to sink. 
Niebuhr long ago remarked, that his Assyrian history was 
“wholly to be rejected.” (Vortrdge tiber Alt. Geschicht. vol.i. 
p- 16; p.12.H.T.) M. Bunsen, even while making use of 
him, allows that he was “a confused and uncritical writer.” 


(Egypt, vol. iii. p. 432.) Col. Mure (Language and Litera- 


& Moab appears as Mahab (Heb. axin), Ammon as Beth- Ammon, 


which is probably the chief city, the Rabbah or Rabbath-Ammon of 
Scripture. 
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ture of Ancient Greece, vol.v. p. 484,) calls him “an author 
of proverbially doubtful veracity.” Even his apologists can 
now say little more in his defence, than that “there is no 
positive evidence for charging him with wilfully falsifying 
history.” (See the article on Ctesias in Dr. Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of Greek and Roman Biography, vol. i. p. 899.) 


Note 65. p. 112. 

See Norton’s Disquisition on the Old Testament in his 
Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. ii. p. 498. De Wette, after 
objecting to the miracles and prophecies recorded in Sa- 
muel, says—‘‘ Elsewhere the narrative bears the marks of a 
genuine history, and where it is not partly derived from 
contemporary documents—as it is in some places—it is yet 
drawn from an oral tradition, very lively and true, and is 
only disturbed and confused here and there.” (Kinleitung, 
§ 178, p. 222; Parker’s Translation, vol. ii. p. 210.) He 
also finds “ authentic historical accounts” in the books of 
Kings. (Ibid. § 183, p. 2323 vol. ii. p. 230, E. T.) 


Ni): ts. 
LECTURE IV. 





Note 1. p. 115. 
See Lecture III. page 82. 


Note 2. p. 116. 
Ibid. p. 87. 


Note 8. p. 117. 


The author of Chronicles refers us either to “ the book of 
the Kings” (2 Chr. xxiv. 27), or more explicitly to “ the book 
of the Kings of Israel and Judah” (2 Chr. xxvii. 7 ; xxvill. 26; 
Xxxii. 325 xxxv. 27.) But the author of Kings throughout 
distinguishes between “ the book of the Chronicles of the 
Kings of Judah” (1 Kings xiv. 19; xv. 7, 233 xxil. 46; 
2 Kings viii. 23; xii. 19; xiv. 18; &c.), and “ the book of 
the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel’ (1 Kings xiv. 19; 
XV. 31; XVI. 5, 14, 20, 273; xii. 39; 2 Kingsi.183 x. 34; 
xili. 8, 12; &c.) The most probable explanation of this 
difference is, that the two documents were originally sepa- 
rate, having been drawn up in and for the two different 
kingdoms ; but that by the time of the writer of our books 
of Chronicles they had been united in one, and were known 
to the Jews under the title which he uses. (See Keil, Apo- 
logetischer Versuch tiber die Biicher der Chronik, p. 252, et 
seqq. And compare his Commentar iiber die Biicher der 
Kénige, Einleitung, § 3; p. 18, E. T.)) 


h Commentary on the Books of Kings, by Karl Friedrich Keil, D.D., 
translated by James Murphy, LL.D. Edinburgh, Clark, 1857. 
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Note 4. p. 117. 


This seems to be the real meaning of the difficult pas- 
sage in Chronicles (2 Chr. xx. 34), which our translators 
have rendered incorrectly in the text, but correctly, so far 
as the letter goes, in the margin ;—“ Now the rest of the 
acts of Jehoshaphat, first and last, behold, they are writ- 
ten in the words of Jehu, the son of Hanani, who was 
made to ascend into the book of the kings of Israel’?—— 
Bysniy br spo-by nbyh vwxy—i.e. who (the au- 
thor being identified with his work) was transferred or re- 
moved to the book of the Kings of Israel. The LXX in- 
terpreters paraphrase rather than translate when they say, 
“who wrote a book of the Kings of Israel” (ds xatéypawe 
BiBALov Bactr€wy "IopaydA.) Compare Keil, |. s. ¢. 


Note 5. p. 117. 


See 2 Chron. xxxil. 32. Our translators have destroyed 
the force of the passage by following the LX X and inter- 
polating the word ‘‘and.” “The rest of the acts of He- 
zekiah,” they say, “and his goodness, behold they are 
written in the vision of Isaiah the prophet, the son of 
Amos, and in the book of the kings of Judah and Israel.” 
But in the original there is no “and: the passage runs, 
“the rest of the acts of Hezekiah, and his goodness, 
behold, they are written in the vision of Isaiah the pro- 
phet, the son of Amos, in the book of the kings of Judah 
and Israel.” 


Note 6. p. 117. 


The 36th, 37th, and 38th chapters of Isaiah, are almost 
identical with a part of the 18th, the 19th, and the 2oth 
chapters of the second Book of Kings. The slightness of 
their differences will best be seen by placing an extract or 
two in parallel columns :— 
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2 Kinas. 

Chap. xviii. 17-20. And the 
king of Assyria sent Tartan 
and Rabsaris and Rab-shakeh 
from Lachish to king Heze- 
kiah, with a great host against 
Jerusalem. And they went up 
and came to Jerusalem. And 
when they were come up, they 
came and stood by the conduit 
of the upper pool, which is in 
the highway of the fuller’s field. 
And when they had called to 
the king, there came out to 
them Eliakim, the son of Hil- 
kiah, which was over the house- 
hold, and Shebna the scribe, 
and Joah the son of Asaph the 
recorder. And Rab-shakeh 
said unto them, Speak ye now 
to Hezekiah, Thus saith the 
great king, the king of Assyria, 
What confidence is this wherein 
thou trustest ? TZhow sayest, 
but they are but vain words— 
I have counsel and strength 
for the war. Now on whom 
dost thou trust, that thou re- 
bellest against me ? 


Ch. xix. 15-19. And Heze- 
kiah prayed before the Lord, 
and said, O Lord God of Is- 
rael, which dwellest between 
the cherubims, thou art the 
God, even thou alone, of all 
the kingdoms of the earth : 
thou hast made heaven and 
earth. Lord, bow down thine 


ear and hear ; open, Lord, 


NOTES. 


IsaAlAH. 

Chap. xxxvi. 2-5. And the 
king of Assyria sent Rabshakeh 
from Lachish éo Jerusalem unto 
king Hezekiah with a great 
army. And he stood by the 
conduit of the upper pool in 
the highway of the fuller’s field. 
Then came forth unto him Eli- 
akim, Hilkiah’s son, which was 
over the house, and Shebna the 
scribe, and Joah, Asaph’s son, 
And Rabshakeh 
said unto them, Say ye now to 
Hezekiah, Thus saith the great 
king, the-king of Assyria, What 
confidence is this wherein thou 
trustest ? I say, [sayest thou], 
but they are but vain words, I 
have counsel and strength for 
war: now on whom dost thou 
trust, that thou rebellest against 
me ? 


the recorder. 


Chap. xxxvil. 15-20. And 
Hezekiah prayed unto the 
Lord, saying, O Lord of hosts, 
God of Israel, that dwellest 
between the cherubims, thou 
art the God, even thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms of the 
earth ; thou hast made heaven 
and earth. Incline thine ear, 
O Lord, and hear ; open thine 
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thine eyes, and see ; and hear 
the word of Sennacherib, which 
hath sent Aim to reproach the 
living God. Of a truth, Lord, 
the kings of Assyria have de- 
stroyed the nations and their 
lands, and have cast their gods 
into the fire, for they were no 
gods, but the work of men’s 
hands, wood and stone: there- 
fore they have destroyed them. 
Now therefore, O Lord our 
God, J beseech thee, save thou 
us out of his hand, that all the 
kingdoms of the earth may 
know that thou art the Lord 
God, even thou only. 
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eyes, O Lord, and see ; and 
hear all the words of Senna- 
cherib, which hath sent to re- 
proach the living God. Of a 
truth, Lord, the kings of Assy- 
ria have laid waste ail the lands 
and their countries, and have 
cast their gods into the fire, 
for they were no gods, but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and 
stone ; therefore they have de- 
stroyed them. Now, therefore, 
O Lord our God, save us from 
his hand, that all the kingdoms 
of the earth may know that 
thou art the Lord, even thou 
only. 


Note 7. p. 117. 


This agreement is chiefly between the last chapter of 
Jeremiah and the 24th and 25th chapters of the second 


Book of Kings. 
between Kings and Isaiah. 


It is fully equal to that above exhibited 


Note 8. p. 118. 


Keil, Commentar iiber die Biicher der Konige, Kinleitung, 


$3; p.19, E. T. 


Note 9. p. 118. 


De Wette, Hinleitung, § 184, p. 234; vol. ii. p. 241, Par- 
ker’s Translation; Bertholdt, Evnleitung, vol. ii. p. 154, et 


seqq. 


Note 10. p. 120. 


This has been well shewn by Havernick, (Hinleitung, § 176, 
vol.ii. p.201, et seqq.,) and Keil ( Versuch tiber die Biicher dev 
Chronik, p.1gg et seqq.) Keil, however, appears to me to go 
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too far when he denies that the author of Chronicles made 
any use at all of Kings, (Commentar iiber die Biicher der 
Kénige, Einleitung, § 3; p.17, note 1, E. T.) Such pas- 
sages as the subjoined shew something more than the mere 


use of a common authority : 


2 CuRon. i. 14-17. 

And Solomon gathered cha- 
riots and horsemen: and he 
had a thousand and four hun- 
dred chariots, and twelve thou- 
sand horsemen, which he placed 
in the chariot cities, and with 
the king at Jerusalem. And 
the king made silver and gold 
at Jerusalem as plenteous as 
stones, and cedar trees made 
he as the sycomore trees that 
are in the vale for abundance. 
And Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt, and 
linen yarn: the king’s mer- 
chants received the linen yarn 
at a price. And they fetched 
up, and brought forth out of 
Egypt a chariot for six hun- 
dred shekels of silver, and an 
horse for an hundred and fif- 
ty: and so brought they out 
[horses] for all the kings of 
the Hittites, and for the kings 
of Syria, by their means. 


1 Kinas x. 26-29. 


And Solomon gathered to- 
gether chariots and horsemen : 
and he had a thousand and 
four hundred chariots, and 
twelve thousand horsemen, 
whom he bestowed in the cities 
for chariots, and with the king 
at Jerusalem. And the king 
made silver to be in Jerusalem 
as plenteous as stones, and ce- 
dars made he to be as the 
sycomore trees that are in the 
vale, for abundance. And So- 
lomon had horses brought out 
of Egypt, and linen yarn: the 
king’s merchants received the 
And a 
chariot came up and went out 
of Egypt for six hundred she- 
kels of silver, and an horse for 
an hundred and fifty : and so 
for all the kings of the Hit- 
tites, and for the kings of Sy- 
ria, did they bring them out by 
their means i, 


linen yarn at a price. 


i In the original the resemblance is even closer than in our transla- 
tion. It is the same word which is translated as “placed,” and as 
“ bestowed,” and the same roots are used where we have to say in the 
one case “ fetched up and brought forth,” in the other “came up, and 
went out.” 
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Compare also 2 Chron. xiv. 1-4 with 1 Kings xv. 11, 12; 
2 Chron. xvi. 11-14 with 1 Kings xv. 23, 24; 2 Chron. 
xxii, 10-12 with 2 Kings xi. 1-3; 2 Chron. xxiii. 1-21 
with 2 Kings xi. 4-20; and 2 Chron. xxxiv. 8~33 with 
2 Kings xxiii. 5-20. In almost all these passages, how- 
ever, the Chronicler introduces points not mentioned by 
the author of Kings, so that he evidently does not trust. to 


him as his sole authority ; e. g. 


2 CHRON, xvi. II-14. 


And, behold, the acts of Asa, 
first and last, lo, they are writ- 
ten in the book of the kings of 
Judah and Israel. And Asa 
in the thirty and ninth year of 
his reign was diseased in his 
feet, wntil his disease was ex- 
ceeding great; yet in his dis- 
ease he sought not to the Lord 
but to the physicians. And 
Asa slept with his fathers and 
died in the one and fortieth 
year of his reign; and they 
buried him in his own sepul- 
chres which he had made for 
himself in the city of David, 
and laid him in the bed which 
was filled with sweet odours 
and divers kinds of spices pre- 
pared by the apothecaries’ urt ; 
and they made a very great 
burning for him. And Jeho- 
shaphat, &c. 


1 Kines xv. 23, 24. 

The rest of the acts of Asa, 
and all his might, and all that 
he did, and the cities which he 
built, are they not written in 
the book of the Chronicles of 
the kings of Judah! Never- 
theless, in the time of his old 
age he was diseased in his feet. 
And Asa slept with his fathers, 
and was buried with his fa- 
thers in the city of David his 
father ; and Jehoshaphat his 
son reigned in his stead. 


Note 11. p. 120. 


See the remarks of Mons. U. Miiller, prefixed to his col- 
lection of the fragments of Manetho in the Fragmenta His- 
toricorum Grecorum, vol. ii. pp. 514, 515- 


RAWLINSON. 


pd 
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Note 12. p.12!. 


The discrepancies between the books of Chronicles, on 
the one hand, and the books of Samuel and Kings, on the 
other, have been largely, if not forcibly, stated by De 
Wette (Hinleitung, § 190, p. 244 et seqq.), and his com- 
mentator, Mr. Theodore Parker (vol. ii. pp. 266-305). A 
satisfactory explanation of the greater number will be 
found in Keil’s Apologetischer Versuch, to which the stu- 
dent is referred, as well as to Bertheau’s Commentar, of 
which a translation has recently appearedi. Some, how- 
ever, as the difference of numbers and names, cannot but 
remain discrepancies; in these we may be allowed to sus- 
pect corruptions of the original text, by carelessness in 
transcription, or by the insertion of marginal addenda. 
(See the excellent remarks of Professor Stuart, Defence 
of the Old Testament Canon, § 6, pp. 143-1453; and com- 


pare the article on Curonicres, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia.) 


Note 13. p. 122. 


See Mr. Vance Smith's Prophecies relating to Nineveh 
and the Assyrians, p. 76. The special object of this work 
is to elucidate a certain portion of the prophecies by the 
light thrown upon them from the connected histories of 
the Assyrians and the Hebrews. Similar efforts have been 
made in Germany by Hitzig*, Otto Strauss!, and others. 


Note 14. p. 122. 


Jonah is commonly placed somewhat earlier; but his 
work (if it be his, which is doubtful) belongs rather to the 
historical than the prophetical Scriptures. 


i This translation forms the latter portion of the 16th volume of 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library, New Series, Edinburgh, 1857. 

k Zwolf Kleinen Propheten erklart, Leipsic, 1838. : 

1 Nahumi de Nino Vaticinium, Berlin, 1853. 
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Note 15. p. 124. 


By Paley, in his Hore Pauline, a work which tor close- 
ness, clearness, and cogency of reasoning has never been 
surpassed, and rarely equalled. 


Note 16. p. 125. 


The kings of Israel and Judah mentioned in the As- 
syrian Inscriptions are, Jehu, Menahem, Hezekiah, and 
Manasseh. Jehu’s name appears on the Black Obelisk in 
the British Museum, a monument of the Old Empire, dat- 
ing probably from about B.C. 870; Menahem is men- 
tioned by Tiglath-Pileser II., the first monarch of the 
New Empire, who began to reign in B.C. 747; Hezekiah 
occurs among the enemies of Sennacherib, who did not 
ascend the throne till about B.C. 700; and Manasseh is 
found among the tributaries of Sennacherib’s son, Esar- 
haddon. No doubt the Scriptural names have helped to 
determine the date of the monuments; but putting these 
names aside, and looking merely to forms of language, 
style of writing, character of sculpture, and position of the 
monuments when in situ, I believe no cuneiform scholar 
would hesitate as to the relative antiquity to be assigned 
to them. 


Note 17. p. 125. 


The practice of calling cities after the names of their 
founders has always prevailed in the East. Perhaps the 
earliest known instance is that of Ramesses—the Beth- 
Rameses of the Hieratic Papyri. (See note 87 on Lecture 
IJ. p. 367.) That the Assyrians were acquainted with the 
practice we know from the case of Sargon, who called the 
city which he built a little to the north of Nineveh, Beth- 
Sargina, or Dur-Sargina, “the abode of Sargon.” Esar- 
haddon too, in one of his Inseriptions, says, “ A city I 
built. City of Esarhaddon I cailed its name™.” Tn more 


m See Mr. Fox Talbot’s Assyrian Texts translated, p.11. 
oda 


o 
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recent times the names Ahmed-abad, Shereef-abad, Hyder- 
abad, &¢. have had a similar origin. 

Samaria is only called Beth-Hhumri in the earlier in- 
scriptions. From the time of Tiglath-Pileser II. the term 
used is Tsamirin. 


Note 18. p. 126. 


So Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. il. p. 375. 
M. Bunsen reads the legend Jutah Malk, and translates 
(not very intelligibly) “Judah, King.” (See his Mgypr, 
vol. ili. p. 242.) He agrees however as to its intention, 
and views it as a proof of Sheshonk’s having made an ex- 
pedition to Jerusalem, 


Note 19. p. 126. 


There were three Osorkons in the 21st dynasty, accord- 
ing to the monuments, though Manetho mentioned but 
one. Osorkon I. was the son and successor of Shishak. 
It is just possible that he may have been the assailant of 
Asa™ Sir G. Wilkinson. however, regards Osorkon II., 
who married the great-granddaughter of Shishak, as more 
naturally the contemporary of Asa, the great-grandson of 
Solomon, since Solomon and Shishak were contemporaries. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 378.) 


* Note 20. p. 128. 


Menander said—TedAeurjcavros Eipdépou dredé£ato tiv Ba- 
oirelav Badedgapos (1. BadOa(apos) 6 vids, ds Bidcas ern Tec- 
sapaxovta tpia &Bacidkevoey ery éxtd. Mera rovrov ’ABdd- 
otparos (1.’ABddorapros) 6 adrod vids Bidcas ern elxoor evvea 
éBacihevoen érn evvéa. Todror oi rijs tpopod abrod viol téo- 
capes emiPovdrevoavtes dmdbdecav, Gv 6 mpeaBvrepos eBactrev- 
sev én dddexa. Me ods “Acraptos 6 Achaacrdprov, ds 


y , I 
Bidoas érn TevTHKoVTA Técoapa éBacircvoen érn Sddexa. Mera 


" This is M. Bunsen’s view, Egypt, vol. iii. p. 308. 
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tovTov 6 adeApods adTod ’Acepuyos Bidoas ern téocapa kai 
mevtyxovra eBaclrevoev ery evyéa. Otros dmdaeto b10 Tod 
abdeApotd PéAntos, ds AaBov thy Baorrclav pe phvas db«ro, 
Bidoas érn mevtjxovta. Totrov dvether El0aBaXos, 6 Tis 
"Aotdptns lepeds, ds Bacthevuas ern Tpiaxovta dv0 eBiocenv 
érm éELjxovta dxto. (Ap. Joseph. Contra Apionem, i. 18.) 
We have thus from the death of Hiram, which cannot 
have taken place till the 26th year of Solomon’s reign 
(1 Kings ix. 10-14), the following series — Balthazar, 
7 years; Abdastartus, 9g years; his successor, 12 years; 
Astartus, 12 years; Aserymus, g years; Pheles, eight 
months; total 49 years and eight months. In Ahab’s 
case we have Jeroboam, 22 years; Nadab, 2 years; 
Baasha, 24 years; Elah, 2 years; Omri, 12 years; total 
62 years; to which must be added some 10 or 12 years 
for the excess of Solomon’s reign over Hiram’s. It thus 
appears that Ahab ascended the throne about 20 or 25 
years after Eth-baal. 


Note 2]. p. 128. 


See Kenrick’s Phewnicia, p. 362; Bunsen’s Eyypt, vol. in. 
p. 428; Keil’s Commentar, (p. 259, E. T.), &e. 


Note 22. p. 129. 

The term “ Zidonians” seems to bear the generic sense in 
1 Kings xi. 1 and 5; and 2 Kings xxiii. 13; but the specific 
in Judges x. 12; and xviii. 7. The early preeminence of 
Sidon (see note 32 to Lecture III.) sufficiently accounts 
for the generic use, which was well known to the Greek 
and Latin poets, (Hom. Od. xiii. 285; Soph. Fr. Ix xxii. ; 
Eurip. Hel. 1429; Virg. Ain. i. 446, &c.) 


Note 23. p.129. 
See Josephus, Ant. Jud. vili. 13: Mépuntar d€ tis avop- 
Aplas ratrns kai Mévavopos ev tais 1OwBddov tov Tuptwv a- 
wir€ws mpabeot Néywv ottrws' “’ABpoxia te ew adbrod eyéveto, 


ee n ¢ , \ ol ae! , ” a 
ano Tov YrepBeperaiov pnvos Ews Tod €xopevov ETous TOV 
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‘YrepBeperaiov. ‘Ikerelav 8 adrod Toumrapévov, Kepavrors 
ixavods BeBAnkéva.” May we connect the “ supplication” 
in the last clause with that of Elijah on mount Carmel 
(1 Kings xviii. 42. 43), which overhung the Tyrian ter- 
ritory ? 


Note 24, p. 130. 


No continuous history of Syria has come down to us. 
Nicolas of Damascus, whose influence with Herod the 
Great and with Augustus must have given him access to 
any archives that Damascus or the other Syrian towns 
may have possessed, appears to have introduced a short 
sketch of ancient Syrian history into the fourth book of 
his great work, which treated mainly of the early Lydian 
kings. (See Miiller’s preface to the fragments of Nicolas, in 
his Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 345.) Of this sketch, how- 
ever, we unfortunately possess but three short fragments, 
preserved to us by Josephus®. The first of these relates 
the sojourn of Abraham at Damascus, on his way from 
Chaldzea to Canaan—a sojourn deriving some support 
from the fact that Abraham’s steward was a Damascene 
(Gen. xv. 2)—but absurdly makes Abraham “king of Da- 
mascus” during his stay (Fr. 30.) The second has been 
given at length in the notes on Lecture III. (Note 28.) 
The third is interpreted by Josephus as bearing upon 
the Syrian war of Ahab; but its true reference is to 
that of Baasha. It runs thus—Tedevurjcavros & éxelvov 
(sc. Hadad I.) ot amdyovor em deka yeveds eBacldrevov, éxd- 
oTov Tapa Tod TaTpos fa TH apyi} Kal Totvoua TodTo éxdexo- 
pévov, domep ot TIroAeuaton év Aiyintw. Méyotov b& mav- 
tov duvnbels 6 tpitos, dvayaxécacbat BovAduevos THY Tod 
mpoTaropos itTav, oTparevoas ent lovdaious endpOnse Thy viv 
Sapapeirw xadovpevnyv. (Fr. 31.) It is evident that Hadad 
IJI., who was the grandson of David’s antagonist, cannot 
have contended against Ahab, 140 years afterwards. Ni- 
colas undoubtedly intends the antagonist of Baasha, half 


° Ant, Jud. vii. 5. 
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a century earlier, whose inroad was completely successful, 
and who reduced Samaria to a sort of subjection (1 Kings 
xv. 20; xx. 34.) With respect to the continuance of the 
name and family of Hadad on the Damasecene throne for 
ten generations, Nicolas appears to be at variance with 
Scripture. Seemingly he takes no account of the break 
in the line caused by the usurpation of Hazael. Perhaps 
in Syrian history this was glossed over, and Hazael re- 
garded as having had a claim of blood. At any rate it is 
remarkable that he adopted the family name of the pre- 
ceding dynasty for his son, who is called Ben-hadad in 


2 Kings xiii. 3. 


Note 25. p. 130. 


See the Black Obelisk Inscription, which has been very 
accurately translated by Dr. Hincks, in the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine for October, 1853. Compare the author's 
Herodotus, vol.i. pp. 464, 465. 


Note 26. p. 131. 


“Benhadad, the king of Syria, gathered all his host to- 
gether; and there were thirty and two kings with him, and 
horses, and chariots.” (1 Kings xx. 1.) “ Number thee an 
army like the army which thou hast lost, horse for horse, 
and chariot for chariot.” (Ibid. verse 25.) The Syrian ar- 
mies appear in the Black Obelisk inscription to be com- 
posed to a very large extent of chariots. As many as 1100 
are taken on one occasion. The multitude of petty princes 
mentioned is also in accordance with the inscriptions ge- 
nerally, which represent the whole country between the 
Euphrates and Egypt as divided up among a number of 
tribes and nations, each under its own king or chief. 


Note 27. p. 131. 


The Black Obelisk king, in his 6th, 11th, and 14th years, 
vontends with Benhadad, but in his 18th his adversary is 
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Hazael. (Dublin. Univ. Mag. October, 1853, pp. 422, 423, 
and 424.) 
Note 28. p. 131. 

The Obelisk contains no account of any war with Jehu, 
but mentions him among those who paid tribute to the 
Assyrian monarch. He is styled “ Yahua, the son of 
Khaumri’? —Jehu, the son of Omri, which causes some difh- 
culty. Jehu is said in Scripture to have been the son of 
Jehosaphat, and grandson of Nimshi (2 Kings ix. 2, 14.) 
It is possible, however, that he may have been on the mo- 
thers side descended from Omri. Or the story of his being 
so descended may have been invented by the Samaritans, 
and believed by foreign nations. Or, finally, the Assyrians 
may merely have assumed that he was a descendant of 
Omri, since he sat on his throne, and ruled in the city 
known to them by his name. (See above, note 17.) His 
tribute consisted of silver, gold, and articles of various 
kinds manufactured from gold. 


Note 29. p. 132. 


The only remains of this period are an inscription set up 
by the son of the Black Obelisk king, relating his military 
exploits during the first four years of his reign, and two or 
three brief inscriptions of the time of his successor, the 
most important of which is that noticed below, (Note 33.) 
The campaigns of the earlier king are in Babylonia, Media, 
Armenia, and along the flanks of Taurus, but do not touch 
Syria or Palestine. 


Note 30. p. 132. 


See Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 367 : ‘ Our knowledge of the 
history of Tyre ceases with Dido's flight, at the end of the 
ninth century, B.C., and we hear nothing of its internal 
state till the reign of Eluleeus, the contemporary of Shal- 
maneser.” Jn fact we have nothing authentic for the early 
period but the fragments of Menander, and these fail us 
entirely from the reign of Pygmalion to that of Eluleus. 
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Note 31. p. 133. 


See Euseb. Chronica, i. 4; p.18, ed. Mai. “ Post hos ait 
extitisse Chaldeeorum regem, cui nomen Phulus erat.” 


Note 32. p. 133. 


In 2 Kings, xv.19, the LXX interpreters render Pul 
by Phua (Pova), where the terminal @ is probably a false 
reading arising out of the resemblance of A to A. In 
1 Chron. v. 26, the reading of the Vatican and most MSS. 
is Dadox, but some copies have Padds. 


Note 33. p. 133. 


A full account of this inscription, first decyphered by 
Sir H. Rawlinson, will be found in the Atheneum, No. 1476, 
p-174. A general summary of its contents is given in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 467. 


Note 34. p. 134. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s letter in the Atheneum, |. s. ¢. 


Note 35. p. 136. 


The conjunction of Rezin with Pekah, and the capture 
and destruction of Damascus, which are noted in the in- 
scription, seem to prove that it is the second expedition 
that is intended. Whether it be the first, however, or the 
second, the name of Menahem must equally be rejected. 
(See 2 Kings, xv. 29, and xvi. g.) It is easily conceivable, 
that, if the sculptor had been accustomed to engrave the 
royal annals, and had often before entered the name of 
Menahem as that of the Samaritan king, he might engrave 
it here in his haste, without consulting his copy. Or pos- 
sibly, Pekah may have taken the name of Menahem, to 
connect himself with the dynasty which he had displaced. 
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Note 36. p. 136. 


The older interpreters, as Keil remarksP, proceeding on 
the supposition that the altar was Syrian, and dedicated 
to the Syrian gods, endeavoured to answer the question 
why Ahaz chose the gods, not of the victorious Assyrians, 
but of the vanquished Syrians—a question to which it was 
very difficult to give a satisfactory reply. Among recent 
writers, Bertheau (Commentar iiber d. Biich. d. Chronik, p. 
421, H.T.), Ewald (Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. pp. 
325, 326), and Vance Smith (Prophecies concerning Assyria, 
p- 27), follow the old view. Keil himself regards the ques- 
tion as unimportant, since he supposes that no idolatrous 
rites or ideas were connected with the altar. Ahaz, ac- 
cording to his view, having seen a pattern which he fancied 
better than that of Solomon’s altar, adopted it; and his 
sin was “ inepta @dedoOpyokela.” (So Buddeeus, List. Eccles. 
vol. ii. p. 428.) 


Note 37. p. 136. 
See the great inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. pp. 30, 38, 


40, 44, 48, &e.; and compare the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. 
P- 495. 


Note 38. p. 137. 

Josephus says of Shalmaneser—T6 6é Gvoya rovrov Tov 
Bacitéws ev tots Tuplov dpxelos dvayéypantat eotparevoe 
yap ext Tipov Bactrevovtos adrots EXovAatov. Maprupet 6€ 
rovtois kat Mévavépos 6 Tov XpovixGv momodpevos THY dva- 
ypapiyy kat Ta Tov Tupiwy apxeia petappdcas eis tiv ‘EAAnu- 
Ky yA@rrav. (Antig. Jud. ix. 14.) 


Note 39. p- 137. 


See the author’s Herodotus, vol.i. p. 471, note 7. 


P Commentar tiber d. Biich. d. Konige, § 2; vol. ii. p. 45, E. T. 
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Note 40. p. 137. 
Ibid. p. 472. 


Note 41. p. 138. 


Scripture states that Shalmaneser “ came up against 
Hoshea” and besieged Samaria (2 Kings, xviii. g); but 
Scripture nowhere expressly states that Shalmaneser took 
the city. ‘‘ The king of Assyria,” it is said in one place, 
“ took it” (ib. xvii.6); in another “ they (i.e. the Assy- 
rians) took it” (ib. xviii. 10.) That Shalmaneser was the 
captor is only an inference from Secripture—a natural in- 
ference undoubtedly, but not a necessary one. 


Note 42. p. 138. 


Sargon has been identified with Shalmaneser by Vitringa, 
Offenhaus, Prideaux, Eichhorn, Hupfeld, Gumpach, and 
M. Niebuhr4; with Sennacherib by Grotius, Lowth, Keil, 
and Schroer; with Esarhaddon by Perizonius, Kalinsky, 
and Michaélis. (See Winer’s Realworterbuch ad voc. Sar- 
gon.) His separate personality is now generally admitted. 
(See Brandis, Rerum Assyriarum Tempora Emendata, p.64, 
and Tab. Chron. ad fin. Oppert, Rapport d’une Mission 
Scientifique en Angleterre, p. 33; Vance Smith, Prophecies, 
&c., pp. 31, 32; Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. 
PP: 333, 3343 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 618-620, 
&e.) 

Note 43. p. 138. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Commentary on the Inscriptions 
of Babylonia and Assyria, p.19, note 2, where a passage 
proving this is quoted from Yacit, the famous Arabian 
geographer. 


Note 44. p. 139. 


See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 473, note’; and 
compare Vance Smith’s Prophecies, &c., p. 35- 


2 Geschichte Assurs und Babels seit Phul, p. 160. 
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Note 45. p. 139. 

When Sargon took Ashdod, its king (he tells us) fled to 
Muzr (Mizraim or Egypt), which was subject to Mirukha 
(Meroé, or Ethiopia.) See the author's Herodotus, vol. 1. 
P. 474. 

Note 46. p. 140. 

Ibid. p. 473. 

Note 47. p. 142. 


The translation in the text has been read by Sir H. Raw- 
linson before various Societies and Public Meetings: but it 
has remained, I believe, hitherto unpublished. It will be 
found to agree in all important points with Dr. Hincks’s 
version, as given by Mr. Layard (sVineveh and Babylon, pp. 
1435 144) 

Note 48. p. 142. 


Mr. Layard gives a slightly different explanation, (Min. 
and Bab. p.145);— There is a difference of 500 talents, 
as it will be observed, in the amount of silver. It is pro- 
bable that Hezekiah was much pressed by Sennacherib, 
and compelled to give him all the wealth that he could col- 
lect, as we find him actually taking the silver from the 
house of the Lord, as well as from his own treasury, and 
cutting off the gold from the doors and pillars of the tem- 
ple, to satisfy the demands of the Assyrian king. The 
Bible may therefore only include the actual amount of 
money in the 309 talents of silver, whilst the Assyrian re- 
cords comprise al/ the precious metal taken away.” 


Note 49. p. 143. 


Herodot. ii. 141. This testimony was first adduced 
by Josephus (Ant. Jud. x. 1), from whom it passed on 
to the Christian commentators generally. The “chief 
difficulty” in reconciling Herodotus with Seripture has 
been generally said to be, the scene of the destruc- 
tion. (See Joseph. 1. s.¢., Prideaux’s Connection of Sa- 
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cred and Profane History, vol. i. p. 18; M. Niebuhr’s 
Geschichte Assurs wid Babels, p.179; Vance Smith’s Pro- 
phecies relating to Assyria, Introduction, p. 43.) It has 
been commonly assumed that the scene was the immediate 
neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; but this assumption is not 
only, as Mr. Vance Smith has shewn (Prophecies, &e., p- 
213), without warrant from Scripture, but it is actually 
contradictory to Scripture. God’s promise to Hezekiah 
through Isaiah was: ‘He (Sennacherib) shall not come 
into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with shield, nor cast a bank against it. By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and shall not come into 
this city, saith the Lord.” (2 Kings, xix. 32, 33; compare 
Js. xxxvil. 33, 34.) 


Note 49 b. p. 143. 


Eusebius says of Polyhistor— Jam et reliquis Seneche- 
rimi gestis perscriptis, subdit eum annis vixisse [regnan- 
tem] octodecim,—donec eidem sfructis 4 filio Ardumazane 
insidiis extinctus est.” (Chronica, i. 53 p. 1g, ed. Mai.) 

Abydenus gives the name of one of the murderers more 
correctly, but represents the murder as committed, not on 
Sennacherib, but on his successor. ‘¢ Proximus huic” (sc. 
Sennacheribo), he said, ‘‘ regnavit Nergilus, quem Adra- 
meles filius occidit ; rursus hune frater suus Axerdis (Esar- 
haddon ?) interfecit.” (Ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 93 p.25.) 


Note 50. p. 143. 


Both Sennacherib and Esarhaddon led hostile expedi- 
tions into Armenia. which appears to have been at no time 
thoroughly subjected by the Assyrian monarchs. (See the 
author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 478, 481.) 


Note 51. p. 144. 


Mos. Choren. i. 22 ; ‘ Kum (sc. Senacharimum) filii ejus 
Adrammelus et Sanasarus ubi interfecerunt, ad nos confu- 
gere ; quorum unum, Sanasarum, in ea regionis nostree 
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parte, quee inter occidentem solem et meridiem spectat, 
prestantissimus noster progenitor, Sczordius, prope fines 
Assyrie collocavit, ejusque posteri .. montem eum . . com- 
plevere. Argamozanus’ autem inter ortum solis et meri- 
diem in eadem regione sedem nactus est; a quo ortos 
esse Arzerunios ac Genunios historicus ille (Mar- Abas) 
tradit.” 


Note 52. p. 144. 


Esarhaddon in his inscriptions frequently speaks of 
Sennacherib as his father. (See Fox Talbot, Assyrian 
Teats translated, p.13, and elsewhere.) The relationship is 
also witnessed to by Polyhistor, following Berosus. (Ap. 
Euseb. Chron. i. v. p.193 compare p. 20, where Eusebius 
says, ‘“ His omnibus absolutis, pergit denuo Polyhistor res 
aliquot etiam a Senecheribo gestas exponere; deque hujus 
filio eadem plane ratione seribit qua libri Hebreorum.”) 


Note 53. p. 144. 


Abydenus interpolates a reign between Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon, which he assigns to a certain Nergilus, of 
whom no other trace is to be found. Neraal was one of 
the Assyrian deities (2 Kings xvii. 30; and see the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 63 1-633; compare also Dublin 
Univ. Mag. Oct. 1853, p. 420), and cannot therefore have 
been a king’s name. The Assyrian royal names contain 
most commonly a god’s name as an element, but are never 
identical with the names of deities. It was otherwise in 
Pheenicia, where Baal and Astartus were monarchs. The 
account of Abydenus seems therefore unworthy of credit. 


Note 54. p. 144. 
“ Manasseh, king of Judah,” is mentioned among the 
subject princes, who lent Esarhaddon workmen for the 


* Compare the “ Ardumazanes” of Polyhistor (supra, note 49 »). 
Adrammelech is evidently intended. 
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building and ornamentation of his palaces. (See the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 483.) It is not surprising that 
we have no account of the expedition against Manasseh, 
since we do not possess the annals of Esarhaddon, but 
only some occasional inscriptions. 


Note 55. p. 145. 


The Assyrians ordinarily governed Babylon through na- 
tive viceroys. (See Berosus, Fr. 12; and the inscriptions, 
passim.) But Esarhaddon appears to have reigned there 
in his own person. Bricks found on the site of Babylon 
shew that he repaired temples and built himself a palace 
there. Consequently in the authentic list of Babylonian 
kings preserved by Ptolemy (J/agn. Syntax. v. 14), his 
name occurs, under the Grecised form of Asaridinus. A 
Babylonian tablet has been found, dated by the year of 
his reign—a sure indication that he was the actual ruler 
of the country. No similar facts can be proved of any 
other Assyrian monarchs. (See the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 482.) 


Note 56. p. 145. 


There is one only mention of Assyria in the historical 
Scriptures later than the reign of Manasseh, namely, the 
statement in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, that in the days of Josiah 
* Pharaoh-Necho, king of Egypt, went up against the 
king of Assyria to the river Euphrates.” If this expression 
is to be taken strictly, we must consider that Assyria 
maintained her existence so late as B.C. 610. I believe, 
however, that the word “ Assyria” is here used, somewhat 
negligently, for ‘‘ Babylonia” (Cf. Keil ad loc. p.154, E.T.), 
and that the Assyrian empire was destroyed in B.C. 625. 
(See Niebuhr, Vortrage iiber Alte Geschichte, vol.i. p. 47.) 


S It has been suggested by Dr. Hincks and others that the “ Arcea- 
nus” of Ptolemy’s list is Sargon. But this isa mere conjecture grounded 
upon a certain degree of resemblance in the names. No traces of Sargon 
have been found in Babylonia. 
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The first clear indication which Scripture gives of the de- 
struction is found in Ezekiel xxxi. 3—17—a passage written 
B.C. 585. A more obscure notification of the event is 
perhaps contained in Jeremiah xxv. 15-26, where the 
omission of Assyria from the general list of the idolatrous 
nations would seem to imply that she had ceased to exist. 
This passage was written about B. ©. 605. 


Note 57. p. 146. 


Compare Herod. i. 106 and 178; Ctesias ap. Diod. Sic. 
ii. 26-28; Abydenus ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 9, p. 25; 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 5. See also Tobit, xiv. 15. 


Note 58. p. 147. 


The slight authority of the present “pointing” of the 
Hebrew text is generally admitted. The pointing from 
which our translators took their rendering of “So” is 
Nid; if the word were pointed thus —NiD— it would 


have to be rendered by “ Seveh.” (See Keil on 2 Kings 
xvi. 4-6, pp. 52, 53, E. T.; and compare the author's He- 
rodotus, vol. i. p. 472, note ?.) 


Note 59. p. 147. 

See Mr. Birch’s note in Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, 
ch. vi. pp. 156-159. Compare Wilkinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 217, 218, and 379; and Bunsen, 
Egypt's Place, &c. vol. ii. p. 597. 


Note 60. p. 148. 


Herod. ii. 137. Most moderns incline to the view that 
the second Shebek is the So of Scripture. (See Winer’s 
Realwérterbuch, ad voc. So; Keil, Commentar iiber die Bii- 
cher der Konige, 1. s. ¢.; Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 1573 Gesenius, Comment. in Jes. vol. i. p. 696, &e.) The 
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question is one of exact chronology. Tirhakah, it is ar- 
gued, came against Sennacherib in the 14th year of Heze- 
kiah, and So made a league with Hoshea in Hezekiah’s 
third or fourth year. This then must have been in the reign 
of the second Shebek, to whom Manetho gave not less 
than 12 years. (See Keil. |. s.c.) But, in the first place, 
So’s league cannot be fixed to Hezekiah’s third or fourth 
year. A space of several years may intervene between the 
4th and 5th verses of 2 Kings xvii. And, secondly, Ma- 
netho’s numbers (as they have come down to us) cannot 
be trusted absolutely. According to them Tirhakah 
reigned 18 or 20 years. (Frs. 64 and 65.) But the mo- 
numents distinctly assign him 26 years. (See Wilkinson, 
in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 381.) They also ap- 
pear to fix his accession to the year B.C. 6g0. The reign 
of Hoshea was from B. C. 729 to B.C. 721, and his league 
with the Egyptians cannot have been later than B.C. 724. 
This is 34 years before the accession of Tirhakah, which is 
certainly too long a time to assign to the second Shebek. 
I therefore regard the So of Kings as Shebek I. 

The difficulty with respect to Tirhakah’s chronology will 
be considered in note 64. 


Note 61. p. 148. 
See Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 156-159. 


Note 62. p. 148. 


Tarcus is the form given as Manetho’s by Africanus, 
Taracus that given by Eusebius. (See the fragments of 
Manetho, in Miiller’s Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 5933 Frs. 64 


and 65.) The Hebrew word is MMM; the LXX give 
Oapakd. ; 


Note 63. p. 148. 
Strabo, Geograph. i. 3, § 21; xv. 1, § 6. 


RAWLINSON. Ee 
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Note 64. p. 148. 


This is the reading of Sir Gardner Wilkinson. (See the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 380.) Bunsen reads Ta- 
haruka (Zgypt, vol. ii. p. 598); Rosellini, Tahraka. The 
consonants, T, H, R, K, are certain, but the vowels 
doubtful. 

If Tirhakah did not ascend the Egyptian throne till 
B.C. 690, how (it may be asked) could he be contempo- 
rary with Hezekiah, whose last year was about B. C. 697, 
or B.C. 6962 And how, especially, could he oppose Sen- 
nacherib, about the middle of Hezekiah’s reign, or B.C. 
703% I venture to suggest that Tirhakah, when he 
marched against Sennacherib, may not yet have been king 
of Egypt. He is called “ king of Ethiopia ;” and he may 
have ruled in Ethiopia, while the Shebeks, under his pro- 
tection, held Egypt. I venture further to doubt whether 
we can fix the year of Sennacherib’s contact with Tirha- 
kah from Seripture. His first invasion of Judeea is said 
to have been in Hezekiah’s 14th year (2 Kings xix. 13); 
but it seems to be a second invasion, falling some years 
later, which is described in verses 17 to 36. In the mar- 
ginal notes to our Bible, the two invasions are made to be 
three years apart. But the number three is purely con- 
jectural; and perhaps 13 or 14 is as likely. (See the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, p. 479, notes 1, 2, and 9.) 


Note 65. p. 148. 


Fragmenta Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 593, 594. Frs. 66 and 
67. The form used is Nexaa. 


Note 66. p. 148. 


Herodotus (ii. 158) uses the form Nexas, where the s is 
the Greek nominative, and may therefore be cancelled. 


Note 67. p. 148. 


Rosellini expressed the monumental name by Neso, but 
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M. Bunsen reads it Vesaw or Nehu. (gypt, vol. ii. pp.604, 
605.) 


Note 68. p. 149. 

On the frequent confusion between the names Migdol 
(S419, Maydard, Mdydodor) and Megiddo (4799, Ma- 
yeddé, Mayedev), see Dr. Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, 
p- 375, note !. Herodotus was not acquainted with the 
interior of Palestine, or he would have seen how much 
more suited for the site of a great battle was Megiddo in 


the plain of Esdraelon, than Magdolum on the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. 


Note 69. p. 149. 


See Prideaux’s Connection, &c. vol. i. pp. 56, 57; Ren- 
nell’s Geography of Herodotus, pp. 245 and 683; Heeren’s 
Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. ch. 4, p. 109, note 2. KE. T.; Dahl- 
mann’s Life of Herodotus, ch. iv. p. 55, E.T.; Bahr’s La- 
cursus on Herod. ii. 159, vol. i. pp. 922, 923; Smith’s 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography, vol. ii. p.17; Keil’s 
Commentar iiber d. Biich. d. Konige, ch. xxiii. p. 159, E. T.; 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 208; and Kenvick’s Ancient 
Egypt, vol. ii. p. 406. 


Note 70. p. 149. 


That the Cadytis of Herodotus was not Jerusalem, but 
a town upon the Syrian coast, is now generally admitted by 
scholars, and seems to follow necessarily from Herod. iil. 5. 
The best authorities incline to identify it with Gaza, or 
Ghuzzeh, called in the Assyrian Inscriptions Khazita. (See 
Hitzig, Disputatio de Cadyte urbe Herodotea ; and compare 
Wilkinson, in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 246, note 2; 
Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. p. 418, note }; 
Sir H. Rawlinson, Outlines of Assyrian History, &c.; and 
Bertheau, Commentar iiber d. Bich. d. Chronik, § 17, ad 
fin.; p. 457, E. T.) 

Ee 
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Note 71. p. 149. 


Africanus and Eusebius both report Manetho to have 
said of Necho ;—Ofros ete tiv ‘epovoadiy, Kat Todxat tov 
Baoiréa alxyddrov eis Alyuntov anjyaye. (See the frag- 
ments of Manetho in the Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 593, 
594; Frs. 66 and 67.) 


Note 72. p. 149. 


So Sir Gardner Wilkinson reads the name on the mo- 
numents (/Zerodotus, vol. ii. p.248, note*). Rosellini read 
it as Hophre. M. Bunsen gives the strange form, Ra-uah- 
hat, (Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 604, 605.) 


Note 73. p. 149. 


Egyptian chronology placed the accession of Amasis 48 
years before that of Darius Hystaspis; for Amasis, ac- 
cording to the consentient testimony of Herodotus (iii. 10), 
Manetho (ap. Syneell. p. 141, C.), and the monuments 
(Wilkinson, in the author's Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 387), 
reigned 44 years, Psammetichus his son, half a year; 
Cambyses (in Egypt) 3 yearst, and the Pseudo-Smerdis a 
little more than half a year. The last year of Apries 
would thus be the 49th before Darius. Babylonian chro- 
nology made Nebuchadnezzar’s last year the 41st before 
that king. (See the Canon.) As Nebuchadnezzar reigned 
43 years, and Apries only 19 (or at the utmost 25), the 
reign of the latter must have been entirely included within 
that of the former. Nebuchadnezzar reigned from B. C. 
604 to B.C. 561; Apries, probably, from B.C. 588 to 
B.C. 569. 


Note 74. p.149. 


Manetho is reported to have said of Hophra (Uaphris), 
that he was the king, @ mpocévyov, Gdovons jms Acouplwv 


* Or six years. (See Bunsen’s Egypt, vol. ii. pp. 610, 611.) 
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‘Tepovoahny, ot tdv “Tovdaley taédoimo. (Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
vol. ii. pp. 593, 594; Frs. 66 and 67.) 


Note 75. p. 150. 


Herodotus was altogether misinformed about the rank 
and position of Amasis, who (according to him) deposed 
Apries and put him to death. (See Wilkinson, in the au- 
thor’s Herodotus, vol. ii. pp. 386, 387.) It is therefore less 
surprising that he should have been kept in ignorance of 
the part which, it is probable, Nebuchadnezzar played in 
the transaction. The Egyptians would naturally seek to 
conceal from him the fact, that the change of sovereigns 
was brought about by foreign influence. But nothing is 
more unlikely than that they should have invented the 
deposition and execution of one of their monarchs. Thus 
the passage, “I will deliver Pharaoh-Hophra into the 
hands of his enemies, and into the hands of those eho 
seck his life” (Jer. xliv. 30), is confirmed by an unimpeach- 
able testimony. 


Note 76. p.150. 


M. Bunsen was, I believe, the first to suggest that the 
d in this name had taken the place of 7, through the 
resemblance of A to A. (See his Mgypt, vol. i. p. 726.) 
The restoration of the / brings the two names into close 
accordance, the only difference then being that in the Greek 
form one of the original elements of the name, adan or 
ddan, is suppressed. Such suppression is not uncommon. 
It may be traced in Pul for Phaloch, in Bupalussor for 
Nabopolassar (Abyden.), in Asaridanus for Assur-akh-iddan 
or Esar-haddon, and probably in Saracus for Assur-akh- 
usur, or some similar word. 

The identity of the Mardocempadus of the Canon with 
the Marduk-bal-iddan of the Inscriptions is certain; and 
no reasonable doubt can be entertained of the identity of 
the latter with the Merodach-Baladan of Scripture. These 
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views are now generally accepted. (See Brandis, Rerum Assyr. 
Temp. emend. p. 45; Oppert, Rapport, &e. pp. 48, 49; 
.Hinecks in Dubl. Univ. Mag. No. 250, p. 421; Layard, 
Nineveh and Babylon, p. 140; Keil on 2 Kings xx. 12-19; 
p- 118, E.T.; &e.) 


Note 77. p. 151. 


Merodach-Baladan had two reigns, both noted in the 
Inscriptions. One of them is marked in Ptolemy’s Canon, 
where it occupies the years B. C. 721-709. His other 
reign does not appear, since it lasted but six months, and 
the Canon marks no period short of a year. Polyhistor 
says (ap. Euseb. Chronica, i. 5) that it immediately pre- 
ceeded the reign of Elibus or Belibus, and the Inscriptions 
shew that it was in the earlier part of the same year. ‘lhis 
was the year B.C. 702, according to the Canon. As 
Hezekiah appears to have reigned from about B. C. 726 to 
B.C. 697, both reigns of Merodach-Baladan would have 
fallen within the time of his rule. (See the author’s He- 
rodotus, vol. i. pp. 502-504.) 


Note 78. p.151. 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. voli. p. 5045 Fr. 12. 


Note 79. p. 151. 


Sargon relates, that in his 12th year he made war upon 
Merodach-Baladan, who had been for 12 years king of 
Babylon, defeated him and drove him out of the country. 
The expelled monarch took refuge in Susiana, with a 
number of his partisans ; and Sargon continued to contend 
against him and his allies for three years more at the least. 
(See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 474, and 503.) 
Sennacherib says, that immediately after his accession he 
invaded Babylonia, defeated and expelled Merodach-Bala- 
dan, and placed Belib over the land as ruler. (Ibid. 
p. 476; Fox Talbot's Assyrian Texts, pp. 1-2.) 
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Note 80. p. 151. 

The Babylonian Gods may be to a great extent identified 
with the heavenly bodies. Sanz or Sansiis the Sun; Hurki, 
the Moon; Nebo is Mercury; Ishtar, Venus; Nergal, 
Mars; Merodach, Jupiter; and probably Nin (or Bar) 
Saturn. (See the Essay of Sir H.Rawlinson on the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian religious systems, in the first volume of 
the author’s Herodotus, Essay x. pp. 584-642.) The dedi- 
cation of the great temple at Borsippa to the Seven Spheres 
shews a similar spirit. Mr. Loftus has found that the 
temple platforms are so placed that their angles exactly 
face the four cardinal points, which seems to be a sufficient 
proof that they were used for astronomical purposes. (See 
his Chaldga and Susiana, ch. xii. pp.128.) On the astro- 
nomical skill of the Babylonians, see Herod. ii. 109; Sim- 
plicius ad Aristot. De Celo, ii. p.123; Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vii. 56; Vitruvius, ix. g; &e. 


Note 81. p. 150. 


Berosus said: "Axovcas 8 6 ratijp aired (sc. NaBovxodovo- 

¥ é ! m ¢ , ! y 
aépov) NaBoraddcoapos Ort 6 TeTaypevos catpanmns ey Te 
Alyirt@ kat rots mepl Supiay tHv Kotknv Kal tiv Powvlenv 
TéToLs AToaTAaTHS avTod yéyoveED, ov duvdeEvos adTos ETL KaKOTA- 
Oeiv, svoticas TH vie NaBovyodovocdp@ dvtt ev HAtkla pépy 
Tuva Tis durduews, eLénepwev en abtév. Luppitas de NaBov- 
Xodovdcopos TH dnooTaTn Kal Taparatduevos adtod te expdrnoe 
kal THY xopay ex TavTns THs apxns tm0 THY avToD Bacirelav 
> rd > , in ? > XN , ay, a 
enoujoato ... AlaOduevos 6€ eT ov TOoAUY xpdvoY TiY TOU 

\ N s \ Ya . > 

Tarpos TeAevtHY NaBovxodovdcopos, kal KaTaTTHOaS Ta KAT 
Alyumtov mpaypara kal tip AouTHY yapav, kal Tovs alxpa- 
AwTovs Lovdalov Te Kal Dowikov cal Svpov cal tov Kar’ 
Alyuntov eOvay ovvtdgtas tii Tév didov ... dvaxoulCew els 
x - 3. % i? , > \ . lod % C4 
THY BaBuAwviav, adros épujoas ddAtyootes bia THs épyyov Tapa- 
ylvetas eis BaBvddva. (Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 11.) 


Note 82. p. 152. 


See Josephus, Contra Apron. 1.27; Upoa0ijow b€ cat ras 
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. fe ais , 

Tov Dowwikwv avaypadpds’ od yap TapadreiTTEoV Tw aTovelfewy 

, a , ¢ 1 7 

Thy Tepiovolav. “Eote d& rovadty Toy xpdvev 1 KataplOunors 
i. n rd 

‘Rat EldwBddov Tot Bactkéws érodudpxnoe NaBovxodovecopos 


3 7, ae ee if ” 
thy Tupov én €Tn TpioKaideKa, 


Note 83. p. 152. 

In continuation of the passage cited in note 81, Berosus 
said: TlapakaSav 6& ra apdypara diotKovpeva tao TOY Xaad- 
datoy kal Ssatnpovpévny tHv Baoirelay b7d Tod Bedriotov 
avraev, kvptetvoas dAoKAIpov Ths TaTpLKAs apxns, Tols pev alyma- 
AGToLs Tapayevopevots gvveTatey Gmouklas ev Tois émiTpdetord- 
Tos THS BaSvdwvias tTéTos atodetEat. 


Note 84. p.153. 

The chief chronological difficulty which meets us is con- 
nected with the reign of Hezekiah. Scripture places no 
more than eight years between the fall of Samaria and the 
first invasion of Judzea by Sennacherib (2 Kings xviii. 9, 
and 13). The monuments place at least 18 years between 
the two events; for Sargon says he took Samaria in his 
first year, and then gives his annals for 15 years, while 
Sennacherib says that he attacked Hezekiah and took his 
fenced cities in his third year. Ptolemy’s Canon taken in 
conjunction with the monuments, raises the interval to 
22 years. According to this, if the capture of Samaria 
was in Eezekiah’s sixth year, the accession of Sennacherib 
must have fallen in his 25th, and the first attack of Sen- 
nacherib in his 27th year. But our present text of Kings 
(2 Kings xviii. 9) and of Isaiah (xxxvi. 1) calls it his 14th 
year. I have suggested elsewhere that the original number 
may have been altered under the idea that the invasion of 
Sennacherib and the illness of Hezekiah were synchronous, 
whereas the expression “in those days” was used by the 
sacred writers with a good deal of latitude. (See the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 479, note 2.) 

Minor difficulties are the synchronism of Tirhakah with 
Hezekiah, and of So with Hoshea, of which I have already 
spoken. See notes 59 and 64, 
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Note 85. p. 153. 
Vortriige uber Alte Geschichte, vol.i. p. 1263; p.106, E.'T. 


Note 86. p. 154. 

A few instances may be noted under each head, as 
specimens of the sort of agreement. 

1, Geographic. (a) In 2 Kings xvii. 6 (compare xviii. 
11) it is said that the captive Israelites were placed by the 
conqueror “at Halah and Habor, the river of Gozan, and 
in the cities of the Medes.” Misled by the last clause, 
various commentators have struggled vainly to find Habor, 
Halah, and Gozan in or near Media. (See Bochart, Geo- 
graph. Sac. iii. 143 Kitto, Bibl. Cyclopedia, ad voce. Gozan ; 
Keil on 2 Kings xvii. 6; pp. 54-58, BE. T.; Se.) But this 
attempt is quite unnecessary. The true position of Gozan 
may be gathered from 2 Kings xix. 12, where it is coupled 
with Haran, the well-known city of Mesopotamia. In this 
locality all the names may be found, not only in old geo- 
graphers, but even at the present day. The whole tract 
east of Harran about Nisibis was anciently called Gauzanitis 
or Gozan (Ptolemy, v.18), of which the better known name 
Mygdonia is a corruption"; the great river of this tract 
was the Aborrhas or Chaboras (Habor); and adjoining it 
(Ptol. I. s.¢.) was a district called Chalcitis (Halah). Of 
this district a probable trace remains in the modern Gila, 
a large mound in these parts marking a ruined city 
(Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 312, note); while the river is 
still known as the Khabour, and the country as Kaushany. 
The author of Chronicles (1 Chron. v. 26) adds Hara to the 
places mentioned in Kings, which is clearly Haran, or 
Harran, known to the Romans as Carrhe. Undoubtedly 
the bulk of the Israelites were settled in this country, while 
Sargon selected a certain number to colonize his new cities 


« Mygdonia represents Gozan, with the adjectival or participial 
prefixed. The Greek writers always substituted their 6 for the Semitic 
z. Hence Gaza became Cadytis, Achzib became Ecdippa, the river Zab 
became the Diaba; and so M’gozan became Mygdon. 

Y So at least Winer says, but I do not know on what authority. 
(Realworterbuch ad voc, Gosan.) 
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in Media. (4) In 2 Kings xvii. 24, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, 
and Sepharvaim are mentioned together as cities under the 
Assyrian dominion, and as furnishing the colonists who 
replaced the transplanted Israelites. Of these Hamath 
is familiar to us, but of the other cities little has been 
known till recently.“ Die Lage von Cutha,” says Winery, 
“ist aber vollig ungewiss.’ Andso Keil; ‘ The situation 
of Cuthah cannot be determined with certainty.” The 
discovery, however, of an ancient Babylonian city of the 
name, at the distance of about 15 miles from Babylon itself, 
where, moreover Nergal was especially worshipped (2 Kings 
XVil, 30), seems to remove all doubt on the subject. Ou- 
thah was most certainly the city, whose ruins are now 
ealled Lbrahim. (See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. p. 632; 
and vol. ii. p. 587.) With almost equal confidence may we 
pronounce on the position of Ava, of which Winer says, 
that it is most probably a Mesopotamian town, “ von 
welcher eine Spur in den alten Schriftstellern oder in der 
heutigen orientalischen Topographie tibrig geblieben isty.” 
Ava (89Y), or Ivah (i853), is a city dedicated to the god 
Hea (Neptune), which was on the Euphrates at the ex- 
treme northern limit of Babylonia. It is ealled by the 
Tahnudical writers Ze (FV), or with an epithet Lhi-dakira 
(NVPTIT), by Herodotus fs (Is), by the Egyptians Ist, 
by the Turks and Arabs of the present day Hit. The first 
corruption of the name may be traced in the Ahava (SIT) 
of Ezra (vili. 15,21; compare the river Is of Herodotus), 
where the Jews encamped on their way from Babylon to 
Jerusalem. (See the remarks of Sir H. Rawlinson in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 602.) Sepharvaim has less 
completely baffled the geographers, who have seen that it 
must be identical with the Sippara or Sipphara of Ptolemy 
(v.18) and the modus Limzapyvdy of Abydenus (Fr. g). See 
Winer and Kitto ad voce. They have not, however, been 
able to fix the site; which the Inscriptions show to have 


w Realworterbuch, vol.i. p. 237. 
x See Keil on 2 Kings xvii. 243 vol. ii. p. 67, 6. T. 
Y Realworterbuch, voli. p. 118. 
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been at Afosaib, a town on the Euphrates between Hit and 
Babylon. Nor have they given any account of the dyal 
form, Sepharvaim (O"MBD) ; which is explained by the 
fact, noted in the Inscriptions, that the city was partly on 
the right, partly en the left bank of the Euphrates. 
(c) With Sepharvaim are connected, in 2 Kings xix. 13, 
the two cities of Hena and Ivah. It is implied that they 
had recently been united under one king: we must seek 
them therefore in the same neighbourhood. As Ivah, 
like Sepharvaim, was upon the Euphrates above Babylon ; 
and as the towns in this tract have always been clustered 
along the banks of the streams, we must look for Hena 
(Heb. yI7; LXX ’Avd) in a similar position. Now on 
the Euphrates in this region is found in the Inscriptions 
an important town, dnah or Anat ; which has always borne 
nearly the same name, and which is even now known as 
Anah. Wena is thus identified almost to a certainty. 

2. Religious. (2) The worship of Baal and Astarte by 
the Pheenicians, almost to the exclusion of other gods, is 
strongly suggested by the whole history from Judges to 
Ahaz. (See Jud. x.6; 1 Kings xi. 5; xvi 31, &e.) A 
marked confirmation of this exclusive, or nearly exclusive, 
worship is found in the names of the Tyrian kings and 
judges, which, like those of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
monarchs, comprehend almost always a divine element. 
Their names, so far as they are known, run as fullows— 
Abibaal, Hiram, Baleazar, Abdastartus, Astartus, Asery- 
mus, Pheles, Ethdaa/, Balezar, Matgen, Pygmalion, Elu- 
leus, Eth-baa/ 11., Baal, Eenibaal, Chelbes, Abbarus, Myt- 
gon, Bal-ator, Gerustartus, Merdal, and Hiram II. Farther 
confirmation is derivable from the few authentic notices of 
the religion which remain, as from the fragments of Dius 
and Menander, where these two are the only deities men- 
tioned?. (2) It has been already noticed that Nergal, who 


2 Mr. Kenrick gives the Pheenicians three ‘t national deities,”’ Astarte, 
Belus, Hercules. (Phanicia, p. 345). But Movers has shewn satis- 
factorily that Melearth (the ‘Tyrian Herewles) was only another name 
for Baal, 
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is said to have been worshipped by the Cuthites in Samaria 
(2 Kings xvii. 30), is found in the inscriptions to have been 
the special god of Cutha. (c) So too it appears from them 
that the city of Sepharvaim was under the special protec- 
tion of two deities, conjointly worshipped, Shamas or San, 
the Sun, and his wife Gula or Anuwnit. Here we have evi- 
dently the Adrammelech and Anammelech of 2 Kings xvii. 
31; Adrammelech, “ the Fire-king,” and Anammelech, 
“Queen Anunit”—the latter name being assimilated to 
the former with insolent carelessness. (See Sir H. Rawlin- 
son in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp.611, 612.) (a) If 
a satisfactory explanation cannot be given from Babylonian 
mythology of Succoth-Benoth, Nibhaz, and Tartak (2 Kings 
XVii. 30, 31), it is probably because they are not really the 
names of Babylonian gods. The first seems to mean “ tents 
of daughters,” or small tabernacles in which were contained 
images of female deities. The second and third are most 
likely seornful modifications of certain Babylonian names, 
which I should suspect to have been Nebo and Tir—the 
latter a title by which Nebo was sometimes called. Or they 
may possibly be gods which have yet to be discovered. 

3. Manners, customs, &c. (a) The whole character of 
the Assyrian wars, as represented in Kings and Chronicles, 
is in close accordance with what we gather from the In- 
scriptions, The numerical force of their armies, the direc- 
tion of them by the monarch in person, the multitude of 
their chariots (2 Kings xix. 23), their abundant cavalry 
(2 Kings xvili. 23), their preference of the bow as a wea- 
poné (ib. xix. 32), the manner of their sieges by “ casting 
banks” against the walls of cities (ibid.),—and again the 
religious enthusiasm with which the wars were carried on, 


a This appears sufficiently on the sculptures; but it is even more 
strikingly evinced in the language of the Inscriptions, where the phrase 
which has to be translated “killed in battle” is constantly “killed with 
arrows.” (See Dubl. Univ. Mag. No. 250, p. 423.) 

> See Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p.149. Describing a bas-relief 
of Sennacherib’s, he says, “‘ Against the fortifications had been thrown 
up as many as ten banks or mounds, compactly built of stones, bricks, 
earth, and branches of trees.” 
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—the antagonism maintained between the Assyrian gods 
and those of the invaded countries (2 Kings xviii. 33, 34, 
&c.), and the practice of carrying off as plunder, and there- 
fore probably of melting down, the idols of the various na- 
tions (2 Kings xix. 18), are all distinctly marked in the 
sacred history, and might be abundantly illustrated from 
the monuments®. (6) No less harmonious with Scripture 
is the representation which the monuments give of the As- 
syrian political system. Something has been already said 
on this point. (Lecture III. pp. 103-105.) The empire is 
one made up of a number of petty kingdoms. (“Are not 
my princes altogether kings?” Is. x. 8.) Absorption of 
the conquered districts is not aimed at, but only the ex- 
tension of suzerainty, and government through native tri- 
butary monarchs. Rebellion is promptly punished, and 
increased tribute is its natural consequence. (2 Kings xviii. 
14.) Finally, transplantation is made use of when other 
means fail—sometimes on a larger, sometimes on a smaller 
scale, as the occasion requires?. (c) The continued power 
of the Hittites, the number of their princes, and their 
strength in chariots, which appears from 1 Kings x. 29, 
and again remarkably from 2 Kings vii. 6, is strikingly 
confirmed by the Black Obelisk inscription, where we find 
twelve kings of the Ahatti, allied with Syria and Hamath, 
and fighting against the Assyrians with a force whose chief 
strength seems to be chariots. Many similar points of 
minute agreement might be adduced, but this note has, I 
fear, already extended itself beyond the patience of most 
readers. 


¢ See the Great Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I, pp. 28, 30, 38, &c.; 
Dub. Univ. Mag. No. 280, pp. 423, 4243; Fox Talbot’s Assyrian Texts, 
Pp: I, 35 4, 11, 22, &c. Compare the author’s Herodotus, vol.i. p. 495. 

4 See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 493- 
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Note tl. p. 158. 
So Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, p. 560. 


Note 2. p. 158. 


This is the theory of De Wette (Hinleitung, § 253, p. 3423 
vol. ii. p. 485, E. T.), who bases the view on the passages 
of Ezekiel, where Daniel is so highly commended. See 
below, note Io. 


Note 3. p. 158. 


See the statements of Jerome concerning Porphyry in 
the preface to his Comment. in Daniel. (Op. vol.iii. pp.1073, 


1074.) 
Note 4. p. 158. 


It is urged by Ewald (Propheten des Alt. Bundes, p. 565) 3 
by Knobel, Prophetismus der Hebrier, ii. p. 401; by Strauss 
(Leben Jesu, § 13; vol.i. p. 56, E.T.); by De Wette (in- 
leitung, § 255 b, p. 346); and by Mr. Theodore Parker 
(Translation of De Wette, vol. ii. pp.4g1 and 501.) Hence 
Auberlen observes with justice, “The true argument of all 
others, even in modern criticism, lies in the dogmatie doubt 
of the reality of miracles and predictions.” (Prophecies of 
Daniel, Introduction, p. 10, E. T.e) And Stuart, « Nearly 

© The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelation of St. John viewed 


in their mutual relation by C. A. Auberlen, Ph. D. Translated by the 
Rev. A. Saphir; Edinburgh, Clark, 1856. 
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all the arguments employed to disprove the genuineness of 
Daniel, have their basis, more or less directly, in the as- 
sumption, that miraculous events are impossibilities. Of 
course, all the extraordinary occurrences related in the 
book of Daniel, and all the graphic predictions of events, 
are, under the guidance of this assumption, stricken from 
the list of probabilities, and even of possibilities.” (Aestoiy 
and Defence of the Canon, § 4, pp. 110, 111.) 


Note 5. p. 158. 


Undoubtedly a peculiar character attaches to the pro- 
phecies of Daniel, if they are compared with those of the 
other prophets. As Auberlen observes, “his prophecies 
abound, above all the rest, in historical and political de- 
tail.” (Prophecies of Daniel, Introduction, p.3, E.T.) But 
to make this an objection to the authenticity of the Book 
is to assume, either that we have an a priori knowledge of 
the nature and limits of prophetical inspiration, or else 
that the law of such inspiration may be gathered induc- 
tively from the other Scriptures, and then applied to ex- 
clude the claims of a Book which has as much external 
sanction as any other. But induction should be from all 
the instances; and to exclude the Book of Daniel by a law 
drawn from the rest of Scripture, is first to assume that it 
is not Scripture, and then to prove that it is not by means 
of that assumption. We are quite ignorant beforehand to 
what extent it might please the Omniscient to communi- 
cate to any of his creatures the knowledge of the future, 
which He possesses in perfection; and we have no means 
of determining the question but by a careful study of all 
the facts which the Bible sets before us. We have no right 
to assume that there will be a uniform law, much less that 
we shall be able to discover it. It is a principle of the 
Divine Economy that “there is a time for every thing ;” 
and the minute exactness which characterises some of the 
Prophecies of Daniel may have been adapted to peeuliar 
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circumstances in the history of God’s people at some par- 
ticular time’, or have otherwise had some special object 
which we cannot fathom. 


Note 6. p. 159. 


See Hengstenberg, Authentie des Daniel, p. 303, et seqq. 
The alternate use of Hebrew and Chaldee, which is the 
main linguistic peculiarity of Daniel, is only natural at a 
time when both languages were currently spoken by the 
Jews; and is only found in writings of about this period, 
asin Ezra and Jeremiah. De Wette’s answer to this ar- 
gument, that both languages were known to the learned 
Jews at a later date (Linleitung, § 255 ¢. p. 349), is a spe- 
cimen of the weak grounds on which men are content to 
rest a foregone conclusion. The Hebrew Scriptures were 
not written for the learned; and no instances at all can be 
found of the alternate use (as distinct from the occurrence 
of Chaldaisms in Hebrew, or Hebraisms in Chaldee), ex- 
cepting at the time of the Captivity. 


Note 7. p. 159. 


I have here followed the ordinary tradition, which rests 
on the authority of Aristeas, Philo, Justin Martyr, Jose- 
phus, Epiphanius, &c. It is questioned, however, if the 
Greek version of Daniel was made so early. The book of 
Esther, according to the subscription to it, was not trans- 
lated till the fourth year of Ptolemy Philometor, B.C. 178 
or 177, a year or two before the accession of Epiphanes. 
And it is possible that Daniel may have been translated 
still later. (See Horne’s Introduction, &c., vol. iii. Pp: 44-) 

If the argument in the text is weakened by this admis- 
sion, it may receive the following important accessions :— 


f Auberlen thinks that the minuteness, which is chiefly in chs. viii. 
and xi., was “‘necessary to prepare the people for the attacks and artful 
machinations of Antiochus,” and that “ the glorious struggle of the 
Maccabees, so far as it was a pure and righteous one, was a fruit of this 
book.” (pp. 54, 55.) 
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1. Passages of Daniel are referred to by Jesus the son of 
Sirach, who must have written as early as B.C. 180, or 
before the time of Epiphaness. (See Ecclus. xvii. 17, com- 
pared with Dan. x. 20, 21; xii. 1; and Ecclus. x. 8, com- 
pared with Dan. viii. 23, &c.) And 2. Daniel’s prophecies 
were shewn to Alexander the Great in the year B. C. 332, 
and inclined him to treat the Jews with special favour. (Jo- 
seph. Ant. Jud. xi. 8.) The authority of Josephus as to the 
main fact is not discredited by the circumstance, that “ the 
narrative of Josephus is not credible in all of its particu- 
lars.” (De Wette, Hinleitung, § 255 ¢, p- 349-) 


Note 8. p. 159. 


The fundamental arguments in favour of this are, 1. the 
constant representation of Daniel as the author from ch. vii. 
to the end; and 2. our Lord’s words, “ the abomination of 
desolation, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet” (Matt. xxiv. 15.) 
De Wette’s arguments to the contrary, besides those noted 
in the text, seem to be the following—1. The miracles are 
grotesque. 2. The apocalyptic tone is unlike that of the 
prophets belonging to this period. 3. Honourable mention 
is made of Daniel himself in the book. 4. The language 
is corrupt, containing Persian and Greek words. 5. The 
book is placed by the Jews among the Hagiographa, and 
is therefore later than Malachi. 6. The angelology, christ- 
ology, and asceticism, mark a late dateb. Of these the 
first and last may be simply denied; the second is reduced 
to a shadow by De Wette himself when he admits that the 
style of Ezekiel’s and Zechariah’s prophesying is not very 
unlike (“nicht ganz fremd”) Daniel’s; the third is an ob- 
jection equally to the Pentateuch, the Gospel of St. John, 
and some of St. Paul’s Epistles, and rests merely upon an 


& Even De Wette admits this. (Hinleitung, § 316, p. 419. “So 
erhalten wir als Abfassungzeit d. J. 180. v. Chr.’’) 
n [bid. § 255, pp. 346, 347. 
RAWLINSON. et 
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@ priori conception of how prophets should write, not 
borne out by experience; the fourth is not urged with any 
confidence, since it is allowed to be “ certainly possible 
that the Greek words may have been known to the 
Babylonians at the time” (p. 347); and if so, @ fortiori, 
the Persian words; and the fifth argument, if it has 
any weight at all, would make the Book of Job, and the 
Proverbs of Solomon, later than Malachi! No wonder 
Professor Stuart should say— ‘“ Beyond the objections 
founded on the assumption, that miracles and predictions 
are impossibilities, there is little to convince an enlightened 
and well-balanced critical reader, that the book is supposi- 
titious.” (History and Defence of the Canon, p. 111.) 


Note 9. p. 359. 


See Dan. i. 3. Josephus says that Daniel was of the 
seed of Zedekiah. (Ant. Jud. x. 10.) 


Note 10. p. 159. 


Ewald contends, that the Daniel commended by Ezekiel 
must have been an ancient hero, like Job and Noah (Pro- 
pheten des Alt. Bundes, p. 560), of whose wisdom and right- 
eousness he knew from some sacred book, with which both 
himself and the Jews of his time were well acquainted. 
We are not told what has become of this book, or what 
proof there is of its existence. Nor is it explained how this 
“ancient hero” comes not to be mentioned in the historical 
Scriptures at all, or by any writer earlier than Ezekiel. 
Doubtless if we had no means of knowing to the contrary, 
we should naturally have supposed from Ezek. xiv. 14 and 
20, that Daniel was an ancient historical personage in 
Ezekiel’s time, having lived between Noah and Job; but 
as this is impossible from the absolute silence of the histo- 
rical books, Ezekiel’s mention of him at all can only be 
accounted for by the fact that he was the great Jew of the 
day, and that his wisdom and virtue were known to those 
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for whom Ezekiel wrote—the Chald@an Jewsi, be it remem- 
bered, (Ezek. i. 2, 3),—not historically, or from any book, 
but from personal acquaintance and common rumour. 
Why Daniel precedes Job, is still a question. Perhaps, 
because Daniel and Noah are actual men, while Job is 
not? Or because the two former are viewed as Jews, Job 
as a Gentile ? 


Note 11. p. 159. 


Einleitung, § 255 a, p. 3443 (voll Unwahrscheinlichkeiten, 
und selbst historischer Unrichtigheiten, dergleichen sonst 
kein prophetisches Buch des Alt. Test. enthalt.) Compare 
P- 349. 

Note 12. p. 160. 


See above, note 86 on Lecture IV. Sargon seems to 
have been the first king who introduced this practice on @ 
large scale. He was followed by Sennacherib (Fox Talbot’s 
Assyrian Texts, pp. 3, 4, 7, &e.); and Esarhaddon (ibid. 
pp. 11 and 17.) 


Note 13. p. 160. 


See Herod. iv. 181; v.15; vi. 20 and 119; Ctes. Pers. 
§9; Arrian. Hwp. Alex. iii. 48 ; and compare the author's 
Herodotus, vol. il. pp. 563, 564. The practice continues to 
modern times. (See Chardin’s Voyage en Perse, vol. iii. 
p- 292; and Ferrier’s Caravan Journeys, p. 395.) 


Note 14. p. 1603. 
See Lecture IV, note 83. 


i Tt has been usual to regard Ezekiel as writing in Mesopotamia, the 
Chebar being supposed to be the Khabour. But we have no right to 
assume the identity of the words 122 and 1424. The Chebar is pro- 
bably the Nahr Malcha, or Royal Canal, the great (122) cutting of 
Nebuchadnezzar. See the articleon CueBar in Smith's (forthcoming) 
Biblical Dictionary. 

i The reference to this note has slipped out of page 160, where it 
should have occurred in line 11, after the word “ Babylonia.” 

rf2 
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Note 15. p. 160. 


See the fragments of these writers in the Mragmenta 
Hist. Gr. vol. ii. pp. 506, 507; and vol. iv. p. 284. Com- 
pare with the expression in Daniel, “Is not this great 
Babylon which I have built?” (Dan. iv. 30), the statement 
of Berosus. Naovxodovdcopos... Tv TE UTapXovoay && 
apxis moAw dvakawioas Kal érépay Katayapioape- 
vos, Tpos TO pyKére S¥vacOaL Tos TOALOpKODYTAS TOV TOTALOY 
avaotpépovras ent Thy TOAW KatacKkeudlewy, UTEpEeBadeETO TpEls 
pev ths évdov méAEws TEpLBddrovs, Tpeis be Tis é€o. Both 
statements are confirmed by the fact that nine-tenths of 
the inscribed bricks from the site of Babylon are stamped 
with Nebuchadnezzar’s name. 


Note 16. p. 161. 
Ap. Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 41, pp. 441, 442. Mera 6e, 


A€yerat Tpds Xardaiwv, os dvaBas eal ra Baoirjia Katacye- 
ein Oe@ Grew by, POeyEdpevos de eimev, Otros eyo NaBovko- 
dpdcopos, & BaBvadrion, Thy péAdovoay tiv mpoayyéAdw cup- 
opny ...”Héer Tépons tylovos, totow tuerépotor dalpoor ypes- 
pevos ovuppdxowiw* éndfer b€ dSovrocivny’ ob 62 cuvairios 
éorat Mijdys, To Acovptoy adynua...‘O pev Oeamicas Tapa- 
Xpijpa pavioro. 


Note 17. p. 161. 


Beros. ap. Joseph. contr. Apionem, i. 20; Polyhist. ap. 
Euseb. Chronica, i. 5, § 3, p. 213; Ptol. Mag. Syntax. 
Vv. 14. 


Note 18. p.161. 


These tablets are commonly orders on the imperial trea- 
sury, dated in the current year of the reigning monarch, 
like modern Acts of Parliament. They give a minimum for 
the length of each monarch’s reign, but of course by the 
nature of the case they cannot furnish a maximum. — Still, 
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where they are abundant, as in Nebuchadnezzar's case, 
they raise a strong probability that the highest number 
found was not much exceeded. 


Note 19. p. 162. 


The eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar being the first of 
Jehoiachin’s captivity (2 Kings xxiv. 12), we must place the 
beginning of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign seven years earlier ; 
and the 37th of the captivity being the first of Evil- Mero- 
dach (ibid. xxv. 27), the 36th would be Nebuchadnezzar’s 
last complete year. Now 364+7=43. 


Note 20. p. 162. 


So De Wette (Hinlettung, § 255 a; p. 345 ¢.), who 
quotes von Lengerke, Hitzig, and others, as agreeing with 
him. Ewald also compares Daniel to Judith, on account 
of its confusing together various times and countries. (Pro- 
pheten des Alt. Bundes, p. 562.) 


Note 21. p. 162. 


De Wette gives the first place among his “ historical in- 
accuracies” to the “unrichtige Vorstellungen von den Wei- 
sen Babylons,” and the “undenkbare Aufnahme Daniels 
unter dieselben ;” the second to the “ Erwahnung der 
persischen Satrapen-Einrichtung unter Nebuchadnezer und 
Darius Medus.” (Hinleitung, 1. 8. ¢.) 


Note 22. p. 162. 
The word which we translate “ magicians” in Dan. i. 20, 
ii. 2, 10, &e., is chartummim, or khartummim (DDO); 
which is derived from cheret, or kheret (wr), “a graving- 


tool.” (See Buxtorf’s Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, 
ad voc.) Babylonian documents are sometimes written on 
clay, where the character has been impressed, before the 
clay was baked, by a tool with a triangular point ; but 
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they are also frequently on stone—large pebbles from the 
Euphrates’s bed—in which case they have been engraved 
with a fine chisel. 


Note 23. p.163. 

The Chaldzeans in Kings, Chronicles, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and even Ezekiel, are simply the inhabitants of Chaldza, 
which is the name applied to the whole country whereof 
Babylon is the capital. But in Daniel the Chaldzeans are 
a special set of persons at Babylon, having a “ learning” 
and a “ tongue” of their own (Dan. i. 4), and classed with 
the magicians, astrologers, &c. Strabo notes both senses 
of the term (xvi. i. § 6); and Berosus seems to use the 
narrower and less common one, when he speaks of Nebu- 
chadnezzar as finding on his arrival at Babylon after his 
father’s death, that affairs were being conducted by the 
Chaldzeans, and that their chief was keeping the throne 
vacant for him, (lapakapae de Ta mpdypara dioukovpeva Om 
tov Xaddalwv kal diatnpovpévny tiv Basirclay bad Tov Bed- 
tlotrov adrév, kupievoas «. tT. A. Fr. 14), while elsewhere 
(as in Frs. 1, § 1; 5,6, 11, &c.) he employs the generic 
and more usual sense. Compare Herod. i. 181, and vii. 63. 
The inscriptions show that the Chaldeans (ald?) belonged 
to the primitive Scythic inhabitants, and that the old 
astronomical and other learning of the Babylonians con- 
tinued to be in this language during the later Semitic 
times. (See Sir H. Rawlinson’s note in the author's He- 
rodotus, vol. i. p. 319, note §.) 


Note 24. p. 163. 


Compare an article on the Chaldeans in Smith’s (forth- 
coming) Biblical Dictionary. 


Note 25. p. 164. 


See above, Lecture TV. note 81. 
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Note 26. p. 164. 


Ido not intend to assert that this was the case. We 
have no satisfactory proof that the Babylonians ever ap- 
proached more nearly to the Satrapial system than by the 
appointment in exceptional cases of a native “‘ governor” 
in lieu of an hereditary king, as in the case of Gedaliah. 
The maintenance of Jehoiakim, Jehoiachin, and Zedekiah, 
on the throne of Judea seems to indicate the general cha- 
racter of their government. It may even be suspected that 
Berosus’s “ Satrap of Egypt and Syria” was really Pha- 
raoh-Necho, whose position Babylonian vanity represented 
in that light. The LXX translate Daniel’s “ princes” 
(NMIEVIWOAN) by carpara, but this cannot be regarded 
as an argument of much weight. Babylonian historical 
inscriptions are so scanty that we can derive little assist- 
ance from them towards determining the question. 


Note 27. p. 164. 


The extent of the kingdom (Dan. iv. 22), the absolute 
power of the king (ib. ii. 5, 13, 485 ill. 29, &e.), the in- 
fluence of the Chaldeans (ib. ti. 2; iii. 8, &c.), the idola- 
trous character of the religion, the use of images of gold 
(ib. ili, 1; compare Herod. i. 183), are borne out by pro- 
fane writers, and (so far as their testimony can be brought 
to bear) by the monuments. The building (rebuilding) of 
Babylon (Dan. iv. 30) by Nebuchadnezzar, is confirmed in 
every way. (See above, note 15.) Again, there is a curi- 
ous notice in Daniel of a certain peculiarity which may 
be remarked in Nebuchadnezzar’s religion, viz. his special 
devotion to a particular god. Nebuchadnezzar through- 
out his inscriptions presents himself to us as a devotee of 
Merodach. ‘ Merodach, his lord’ is the chief—almost the 
sole object of his worship and praise—invocations, prayers, 
and thanksgivings are addressed to him and him only. 
(See Sir H. Rawlinson’s remarks in the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. pp. 628, 629, and compare the Inscription of Nebu- 
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chadnezzar in the same work, vol. ii. pp. 585-587.) This. 
peculiarity is casually and incidentally noticed by Daniel, 
when he says that Nebuchadnezzar carried the sacred 
vessels of the temple “into the land of Shinar, to the 
house of his god; and brought the vessels into the trea- 
sure-house of his god.” (i.-2.) 


Note 28. p. 165. 


See his Bettrage cur Einleitung in das Alt. Test. p. 105. 
Hengstenberg has on his side the authority of Eusebius, 
who so understood the passage (Chronica, i. 10, p. 21); 
but Eusebius’s arguments appear to me very weak. 


Note 29. p. 166. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s translation of the Standard In- 
scription in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 585-587. 
The passage to which reference is made in the text runs 
as follows—* Four years (2)... the seat of my kingdom in 
the city... which ... did not rejoice my heart. In all my 
dominions I did not build a high place of power; the pre- 
cious treasures of my kingdom I did not lay up. In Ba- 
bylon, buildings for myself and for the honour of my king- 
dom I did not lay out. In the worship of Merodach my 
lord, the joy of my heart (#), in Babylon the city of his 
sovereignty and the seat of my empire, I did not sing his 
praises (?), and I did not furnish his altars (with victims), 
nor did I clear out the canals.” Other negative clauses 
follow. From this literal rendering of the passage, only 
one or two words of which are at all doubtful, the reader 
may judge for himself to what event in his life it is likely 
that the monarch alludes. He should perhaps bear in 
mind that the whole range of cuneiform literature presents 
no similar instance of a king putting on record his own 
inaction. 
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Note 30. p. 167. 

Berosus ap. Joseph. Contr. Ap. i. 20: NaBovxodovdcopos 
pv oby peta Tod ap€acbar tov Tpoeipyuevov TElxous euTET OV 
eis dppwottay petnAdgato tov Biov, BeBaotevaws &ry Teo- 
capdxovta tpia. Tis d& Baotdelas Képios eyévero 6 vids avTod 
EvesApapddovyos. Compare Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron. 1. 
10, p.28; and Polyhist. ap. eund. i. 5, § 3; p. 21. 


Note 31. p. 167. 


Berosus continues after the passage above quoted—Od- 
ToS, TpooTds TGV TpaypaTay aVdpws Kal dvEAyOs, emLBov- 
Aevdels ... avnpeOn. 


Note 31. p. 168. 


The Babylonian name is read as Nergal-shar-uzur ; the 
Hebrew form (rysre-bn2) is exactly expressed by our 
authorized version, which gives Nergal-shar-ezer. The 
Greek renderings are far inferior to the Hebrew. Berosus, 
as reported by Josephus (I. s.c¢.), called the king Neri- 
glissoor ; Polyhistor called him Neglissar (Euseb. Chron. i. 
53 p. 21); Abydenus, Niglissar (Armen. Euseb.) or Neri- 
glissar (Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 41), Ptolemy (Mag. Synt. 
1. s.¢.) Nerigassolassar. 


Note 33. p. 168. 


The Babylonian vocalisation somewhat modifies the 
word,';which is read as in the Inscriptions as Rubu-emga. 
(See Sir H. Rawlinson’s note in the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. i. p. 518, note 3.) With this the Hebrew Rab-mag 
(47272) is identical in all its consonants; and there can 
be no reasonable doubt that it is the same term. Gesenius 
has translated the title as ‘‘ Chief of the Magi” (Lexicon, 
p- 388, E.T.); but the Babylonian word which represents 
the Persian Magi in the Behistun Inscription bears no re- 
semblance at all to the emga of this title. Sir H. Rawlinson 
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believes the signification to be “ Chief Priest,” but holds 
that there is no reference in it to Magism. 


Note 34, p. 168. 


Abydenus has the form Nabannidochus® (ap. Euseb. 
Chron. i, 10, p. 28), with which may be compared the 
Naboandelus (probably to be read Naboandechus) of Jose- 
phus (Ant. Jud. x. 11.) Berosus wrote Nabonnedus (Jo- 
seph. Contr. Ap. i. 20) ; Herodotus, Labynetus (i. 77, 188.) 
The actual name seems to have been Nabu-nahit in Semitic, 
Nabu-induk in the Cushite Babylonian. 


Note 35. p. 169. 


So Josephus (Ant. Jud. 1. 8. ¢.); Perizonius (Orig. Ba- 
bylon. p. 359); Heeren, Manual of Ancient History, p. 28, 
E.T.; Des Vignoles, Cwores, vol. ii. p. 510, et seqq.; 
Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. pp. 369-371; the author of L’ Art 
de Verifier les Dates, vol. ii. p. 69; Winer, Realworterbuch 
ad voc. Belshazzar ; Kitto, Biblical Cyclopedia ad voce. 
eand.; &c. 


Note 36. p. 169. 


Tt has been almost universally concluded, by those who 
have regarded the book of Daniel as authentic, that the 
Belshazzar of that book must be identical with one or 
other of the native monarchs known from Berosus and Aby- 
denus to have occupied the throne between Nebuchadnezzar 
and Cyrus. Each monarch has been preferred in his turn. 
Conringius, Bouhier, Larcher, Marsham, Hupfeld, Haver- 
nick, and others, have identified Belshazzar with Evil- 
Merodach; Eusebius, Syneellus, and Hales, with Neri- 
glissar ; Jackson and Gatterer, with Laborosoarchod ; but 
the bulk of commentators and historians with Nabonadius. 
(See the last note.) In every case there was the same 
difficulty in explaining the diversity of name, as well as in 
reconciling the historical facts recorded of the monarch 
preferred with what Scripture tells us of Belshazzar. On 
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the whole, perhaps the hypothesis of Conringius was the 
least objectionable. 


Note 37. p. 169. 
So De Wette, Finlettung, § 255 a P- 345. 


Note 38. p. 170. 


This view was maintained by Sir Isaac Newton. (See 
his Chronology, pp. 323-33°-) 


Note 39. p. 170. 


Sir H. Rawlinson made this important discovery in the 
year 1854, from documents obtained at Mugheir, the an- 
cient Ur. (See Mr. Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, ch. xii. 
pp- 132, 133; and compare the author's Herodotus, vol. i. 
P. 525:) 

Note 40. p.170. 


Jehu, though ordinarily called “ the son of Nimshi,” was 
really his grandson (2 Kings ix. 2.) Merodach-Baladan, 
“the son of Baladan,” according to Isaiah (xxxix. 1), is in 
the Inscriptions the son of Yagina. Baladan was probably 
one of his more remote ancestors. In Matt. i. 1, our 
Blessed Lord is called “ the Son of David, (who was) the 
son of Abraham.” 


Note 41. p.171. 


Such marriages formed a part of the state policy of the 
time, and were sought with the utmost avidity. When 
Zedekiah’s daughters were committed to Gedaliah (Jerem, 
xli. 10), it was undoubtedly that he might marry them, in 
order (as Mr. F. Newman justly observes*) “to establish 
for his descendants a hereditary claim on Jewish allegi- 
ance.’” So Amasis married a daughter of Psammetik III!; 
and Atossa was taken to wife both by the Pseudo-Smerdis 


k Hebrew Monarchy, p. 361. 
1 Wilkinson in the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 387. 
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and by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, (Herod. iii. 68 and 
88.) On the same grounds Herod the Great married 
Mariamné. (See Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. 12, $3.) An 
additional reason for suspecting that such a marriage as 
that suggested in the text was actually contracted by 
Nabonadius, is to be found in the fact, which may be re- 
garded as certain, that he adopted the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar among his own family names. That he had a son so 
called, is proved by the rise of two pretenders in the reign 
of Darius, who each proclaimed himself to be “ Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the son of Nabonadius.” (Behistun Inscr. Col. i. 
Par. 16; and Col. iii. Par. 13.) 


Note 42. p.171. 
Syneellus, Chronograph. p. 438, B; Apoe. Dan. xiii. ad 
fin.; Jackson, Chronolog. Antig. vol. i. p. 416; Marsham, 


Can. Chron. p. 604, et seqq.; Winer, Realwirterbuch ad 
voce. Darius; &e. 


Note 43. p. 171. 


This was the view of Josephus (Ant. Jud. x.11, § 4); 
and from him it has been adopted very generally. See 
Prideaux’s Connection, &e., vol. i. p. 95; Hales’s Analysis 
of Chronology, vol. ii. p. 508; Offerhaus, Spicileg. Hist. 
Chron. p. 265; Bertholdt, Hxe. zum Daniel, p. 843; Heng- 
stenberg, Authentie des Daniel, § 48; Von Lengerke, Das 
Buch Daniel, § 92; Hooper’s Palmont, pp. 278-283 ; and 
Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, ad voc. Darius. But Xenophon 
is the sole authority for the existence of this personage ; 
and Herodotus may be quoted against his existence, since 
he positively declares that Astyages “ had no male off- 
spring.” (Herod. i. 109.) 


Note 44. p.171. 


By Larcher (/érodote, vol. vii. p. 175), Conringius (Ad- 
versar. Chron. ¢. 13), and Bouhier (Dissertatious sur Héro- 
dote, ch. iil. p. 29.) 
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Note 45. p.171. 


Syncellus regarded Darius the Mede as at once identical 
with Astyages and Nabonadius. (Chronograph. pp. 437, 


438.) 
Note 46. p. 171. 


That Cyrus placed Medes in situations of high trust, is 
evident from Herodotus (i. 156, and 162.) He may there- 
fore very possibly have established Astyages, his grand- 
father (2), as vice-king of Babylon, where the latter may 
have been known to the Jews as Darius the Mede. The 
diversity of name is no real objection here; for Astyages 
(Asdahages= Aj-dahak) is not a name, but (like Pharach) 
a title. And if it be said that Darius the Mede was the 
son of an Ahasuerus or Xerxes (Dan. ix. 1), while Astyages 
was the son of Cyaxares, it may be answered that, according 
to one explanation, Cyaxares is equivalent to Aei-Awares, 
or King Xerxes. There is still an objection in the age of 
Darius Medus, who was only 62 in B. C. 538 (Dan. v. 31), 
whereas Astyages (it would seem) must have been 75 at 
that time. (See the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 417, 418.) 
But as the numbers depend here on the single authority of 
Herodotus, whose knowledge of Median history was not 
very great, perhaps they are not greatly entitled to con- 
sideration. 

If however it be thought that, for this or any other rea- 
son, Darius Medus cannot be Astyages, we may regard 
him as a Median noble, entrusted by Cyrus with the go- 
vernment of Babylon. Scripture makes it plain that his 
true position was that of a subordinate king, holding his 
crown of a superior. Darius the Mede, we are told (Dan. 


v. 30), “took the kingdom” —raabr b> —that is, 
“aecepit regnum” (Buxtorf. ad voce. bap), “ received 


the kingdom at the hand of another.” And again we read 
in another place (Dan. ix. 1), that he “was made king over 
the realm of the Chaldeans ;” where the word used is 
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Jn, the Hophil of qn, the Hiphal of which is used 
when David appoints Solomon king, and which thus means 
distinctly, “ was appointed king by another.” 


Note 47. p. 172. 
Herod. i. 1gt; Xen. Instit. Cyr. vii. 5, § 15. 


Note 48. p. 172. 
See the author's Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 401-403. 


Note 49. p. 172. 


Even the tyrant Cambyses, when he wished to marry his 
sister, dru odk« ewOdra erevdee Toijoewv, elpero Kadésas Tors 
Baotrntovs dicactas, ef Tis ote KehEVwY Vdpos Tov Bov- 
Adpevoy ddehpen cuvorxéew. (Herod. iii. 31.) And Xerxes, 
when he had been entrapped, like Herod Antipas, into 
making a rash promise, feels compelled to keep it, i176 rod 
vopov eepyduevos, Ott atuxjoat Tov xpycovta od odu duva- 
Tév éott Bacidnlov delmvov mpoxeysevov. (Ibid. ix. 111.) 


Note 50. p. 172. 


See De Wette, Hinleitung, § 255 a, p- 345. Compare 
Mr. Parker’s Translation, (vol. ii. p. 490), where it is sug- 
gested that the author has copied and exaggerated what 
Herodotus ascribes to Darius Hystaspis. 


Note 51. p.172. 


See Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 372: “The one 
hundred and twenty princes appointed by Darius (Dan. 
vi. 1) correspond to the one hundred and twenty-seven pro- 
vinees of Ahasuerus (Esth. i. 1), and to the enlarged extent 
of the empire.” 

Note 52. p.174. 


Nebuchadnezzar’s first conquest of Judea in the reign 
of Jehoiakim—which was the occasion on which Daniel 
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became a captive (Dan. i. 1)—fell, as appears from the 
fragment of Berosus quoted in note 81 to Lecture IV, in 
his father’s last year, which, according to Ptolemy's Canon, 
was B.C. 605. Nebuchadnezzar then reigned himself 43 
years, Evil-Merodach his son reigned 2 years, Neriglissar 
three years and some months, Laborosoarchod three quar- 
ters of a year, Nabonadius 17 years, and Darius the Mede 
one year. Consequently Daniel's prayer “ in tho first year 
of Darius the Mede” (Dan. ix. 1-3) fell into the year B. C. 
538, or 68 years after the first conquest of Judea by Ne- 
buchadnezzar in B. C. 605. 


Note 53. p. 174. 


See Clinton’s Fasti Mellenict, vol. ii. pp. 366-368; and 
Mr. Hooper's Palmont, p. 390. 


Note 54. p. 174. 


In Daniel’s prophecy of the weeks, we have (1 think) 
the term of seventy years used first (Dan. ix. 24) as a 
round number, and afterwards explained—accuracy being 
of especial importance in this prophecy—as 684 weeks (ibid. 
25-27.) In Ezekiel, the forty years’ desolation of Egypt 
(Ez. xxix. 11-13) can scarcely be understood to extend 
really to the full term. Prophecy is, as Bacon says, “ a 
kind of historiography ;” but it does not ordinarily affect 
the minuteness and strict accuracy of human history. 


Note 55. p. 175. 


Einleitung, § 196, 197, pp. 260-265. It is obvious that 
the insertion of documents, such as the proclamation of 
Cyrus (Hz. i. 24), the list of those who came up with Ze- 
rubbabel (ib. ii. 3-67 ; Neh. viii. 7-69); the letters of the 
Samaritans, the Jews, the Persian kings (ib. iv. 11-22, &e.), 
and the like, does not in the slightest degree affect the 
unity and integrity of the works. But De Wette does not 
appear to see this (§ 196 a, p. 260.) 
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Note 56. p. 176. 


The number of generations from Joshua to Jaddua, 
which is six (Neh. xii. 1c-12), should cover a space of 
about 200 years. This would bring Jaddua to the latter 
half of the 4th century B.C. Exactly at this time there 
lived the well-known high-priest Jaddua, who received 
Alexander at Jerusalem, and shewed him the prophecies 
of Daniel. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xi. 8.) At this time too 
there was a Darius (Darius Codomannus) upon the Persian 
throne, as noted in verse 22. The Jaddua of Nehemiah 
must therefore be regarded as the contemporary of Alex- 
ander. 

Havernick allows this, but still thinks that Nehemiah 
may have written the whole book, since he may have lived 
to the time of Jaddua! But as Nehemiah was old enough 
to be sent on an important mission in B. C. 445 (Neh. ii. 
1-8), he would have been considerably above a hundred 
before Jaddua can have been priest, and 130 or 140 before 
the accession of Codomannus. 


Note 57. p. 176. 


Eight Dukes or Kings are mentioned in Genesis xxxvi. 
31-39, as having reigned over Edom, “ before there reigned 
any king in Israel.” This last clause must have been written 
after the time of Saul, the first Israelite king; and it has 
commonly been regarded as an interpolation. (Graves’s 
Lectures on the Pentateuch, vol. i. p. 346; Horne, Introduc- 
tion, vol. i. p. 64; Ge.) But the real interpolation seems to 
be from verse 31 to verse 39 inclusive. These kings, whose 
reigns are likely to have covered a space of 200 years, must 
come down later than Moses, and probably reach nearly to 
the time of Saul. The whole passage seems to have been 
transferred from 1 Chr. i. 43-50. 

In 1 Chronicles iii. 17-24, the genealogy of the de- 
scendants of Jechoniah is carried on for nine generations 
(Jechoniah, Pedaiah, Zerubbabel, Hananiah, Shekaniah, 
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Shemaiah, Neariah, Elioenai, and Hodaiah), who must haye 
occupied a period not much short of three centuries. As 
Jechoniah came to the throne in B. C. 597, this portion of 
Chronicles can scarcely have been written before B. C. 300. 
See De Wette, Hinleitung, § 189, p. 242, whose argument 
here appears to be sound. He remarks, that the occur- 
rence of a Shemaiah, the son of Shekaniah, among the 
contemporaries of Nehemiah (Neh. ili. 29), confirms the 
calculation, and indicates that the genealogy is consecu- 
tive. 


Note 58. p. 176. 


De Wette in one place admits that Ezra may have 
written a chapter (ch. x.) in which the third person is 
used, but pronounces against his having written the open- 
ing passage of ch. vil. (verses 1-10), chiefly on this ground. 
(Einleitung, § 196 a, p. 261.) Bertholdt and Zunz go 
farther, and deny that Ezra can have written ch. x.  Pro- 
fessor Stuart concludes, chiefly on account of the alterna- 
tion of persons, that “some one of Ezra’s friends, pro- 
bably of the prophetic order, compiled the book from 
various documents,” among which were some written by 
Ezra himself. (Defence of the Old Testament Canon, § 6, 
p- 148.) 

Note 59. p. 176. 


The third person is used through the first six chapters 
of Daniel, and at the opening of the seventh. The first 
then takes its place to the end of ch. ix. The third recurs 
in the first verse of ch. x.; after which the first is used 
uninterruptedly. 


Note 60. p.176. 


Thucydides begins his history in the third person (i. 1.); 
but changes to the first after a few chapters (i. 20-22). 
Further on, in book iy., he resumes the third (chs. 104— 
106.) In book v. ch. 26, he begins in the third, but runs 
on into the first, which he again uses in book viii. ch. 97. 

RAWLINSON, og 
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Note 61. p.177. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir on the Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 279, 286, 287, 292, 293, 324, 327, 
&e. 


Note 62. p. 1977. 


The “ first year of Cyrus” (Hz. i. 1), by which we must 
understand his first year in Babylon, was B.C. 538. The 
seventh year of Artaxerxes, when Ezra took the direction 
of affairs at Jerusalem (ib. vii. 8), was B.C. 459 or 458. 
(See Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p. 378.) 


Note 63. p. 178. 
See above, Lecture J. page 22, and compare p. 318, 
note 48. 
Note 64. p. 178. 


De Wette, Einleitung, § 196 a, p. 260; vol. il. p. 324, 
Parker’s Translation: Stuart, Defence of the Canon, § 6, 
p- 148; Horne, Introduction, vol. v. pp. 64, 65. 


Note 65. p. 178. 
Seo Lecture IV. p.118. 


Note 66. p. 178. 
See Lecture I. pp. 15,16; and p. 315, note 34. 


Note 67. p.178. 


«Die Erzaihlung,” says De Wette, “ besteht aus einer 
Reihe geschichtlicher Schweirigkeiten und Unwahrschein- 
lichkeiten, und enthilt mehrere Verstésse gegen die Per- 
sischen Sitten.” (dinleitung, § 198 a, p. 266.) 


Note 68. p.178. 


(Eder, Freien Untersuchungen iiber d. Kandn des Alt. 
Test. p.12, et seqq.; Michaelis, Orient. Bibliothek, vol. ii 
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p. 35, et seqq.; Corrodi, Beleucht. d. Geschicht. d. Jiid. Ka- 
nons, vol. i. p. 66, et seqg.; and Bertholdt, LZistorisch- 
Kritische Einleitung in simmt. kanon. und apokr. Schriften 
d, Alt. und Newen Testaments, p. 2425. 


Note 69. p.178. 


See Carpzov’s Introductio, xx. § 6, pp. 365, 366, where 
he shews that the Jews place the Book of Esther on a par 
with the Pentateuch, and above all the rest of Scripture. 


Note 70. p.179. 


Even De Wette allows it to be “incontestable (an- 
streitig) that the feast of Purim originated in Persia, and 
was occasioned by an event similar to that related in 
Esther.” (Hinlettung, § 198 b, p. 267; vol. ii. p. 339, Par- 
ker’s Translation.) Stuart says very forcibly—‘ The fact 
that the feast of Purim has come down to us from time 
almost immemorial, proves as certainly that the main 
events related in the Book of Esther happened, as the 
declaration of independence and the celebration of the 
fourth of July prove that we (Americans) separated from 
Great Britain, and became an independent nation.” (//’s- 
tory and Defence of the O. T. Canon, § 21, p. 308.) 


Note 71. p.179. 


It is remarkable that the name of God is not once 
mentioned in Esther. The only religious ideas introduced 
with any distinctness are the efficacy of a national humi- 
liation (Esth. iv. 1-3), the certainty that punishment will 
overtake the wicked (ib. verse 14), and a feeling of con- 
fidence that Israel will not be forsaken (ibid.). Various 
reasons have been given for this reticence (Carpzov, In- 
iroduct. p. 369; Baumgarten, De Fide Lib. Estheris; p. 58; 
Horne, Introduction, vol. v. p. 69, &e.); but they are con- 
jectural, and so uncertain. One thing only is clear, that 
if a Jew in later times had wished to palm upon his coun- 

Gga2 
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trymen, as an ancient and authentic narrative, a work 
which he had composed himself, he would have taken care 
not to raise suspicion against his work by such an omission. 
(See the remarks of Professor Stuart, Defence of the Canon, 


p: 311.) 
Note 72. p.179- 


The grounds upon which the historical character of the 
Book of Esther is questioned, are principally the following, 
(1.) The Persian king intended by Ahasuerus seems to be 
Xerxes. As Esther cannot be identified with Amestris, 
the daughter of Otanes, who really ruled Xerxes, the whole 
story of her being made queen, and of her great power 
and influence, becomes impossible. (2.) Mordecai, having 
been carried into captivity with Jechoniah (in B.C. 588), 
must have been 120 years old in Xerxes’ twelfth year 
(B.C. 474), and Esther must have been “a superannuated 
beauty.” (3.) A Persian king would never have invited 
his queen to a carousal. (4.) The honours paid to Mor- 
decai are excessive. (5.) The marriage with a Jewess is 
impossible, since the queens were taken exclusively from 
the families of the seven conspirators. (6.) Esther’s con- 
cealment of her Jewish descent, and Haman’s ignorance 
of her relationship to Mordecai, are highly improbable. 
(7.) The two murderous decrees, the long notice given, 
and the tameness ascribed to both Jews and Persians, 
are incredible. (8.) The massacre of more than 75,000 
Persians by the Jews in a day, without the loss (so 
far as appears) of a man, transcends belief, and is an 
event of such a nature that “no amount of historical evi- 
dence would render it credible.” (See Mr. Parker’s addi- 
tions to De Wette, vol. ii. pp. 340-345.) It is plain that 
none of these objections are of very great weight. The 
first, second, and last are met and refuted in the text. To 
the third it is enough to answer, in De Wette’s own words 
(Hinleitung, § 198 a, p. 267), that such an invitation is 
“possible on account of the advancing corruption in 
Xerxes’ time, and through the folly of Xerxes himself.” 
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To the fourth we may reply, that the honours being ana- 
logous (as De Wette observes) to those paid to Joseph, 
are thereby shewn to be not greater than under some cir- 
cumstances were assigned to benefactors by eastern mon- 
archs. Nor would any one acquainted with the East make 
the objection. The fifth objection is met by observing, 
that when Cambyses wished to marry his sister, which was 
as much against the law as marrying a Jewess, and con- 
sulted the royal judges on the point, they told him, that 
there was no law, so far as they knew, which allowed a 
man to marry his sister, but that there was a law to this 
effect, that the Persian king might do what he pleased. The 
sixth objection scarcely needs a reply, for its answer is con- 
tained in the preceding objection. If it was contrary to Per- 
sian law that the king should marry a Jewess, the fact of 
Esther’s nationality would be sure to be studiously con- 
cealed. Finally, to the seventh objection we may answer, 
that the murderous tenor of the decrees is credible (as 
De Wette confesses) on account of the “base character 
and disposition of Xerxes”—that the length of notice in 
the first instance was the consequence of Haman’s super- 
stition, while the length of the notice in the second in- 
stance followed necessarily upon the first—and that no 
“tameness” is proved by the mere silence of Scripture as 
to the number of Jews who fell in the struggle. ‘ The 
author of the book,” as Professor Stuart observes, “is 
wholly intent upon the victory and the deliverance of the 
Jews. The result of the encuunter he relates, viz. the 
great loss and humiliation of Persian enemies. But how 
much it cost to achieve this victory he does not relate... 
We can scarcely doubt that many Jews were killed or 
wounded.” (History and Defence of the O. T. Canon, § 21, 


PP. 309, 310.) 


Note 73. p.179. 


Carpzov, Lntroductio, c. xx. § 4, pp. 360, 361. 
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Note 74. p. 180. 


Carpzov, § 6, pp. 368, 369. This was probably the ground 
of Luther’s objections to the Canonicity of Esther. (De 
Servo Arbitrio, p.118; et alibi.) It may also have caused 
the omission of Esther from some lists of the canonical 
books in the fathers. (Athanas. Ep. Festal. vol. i. p. 963; 
Synops. S. 8. vol. ii. p. 128; Melito ap. Kuseb. Hist. Eect. 
iv. 26, &c.) In recent times the objection has not been 
much pressed. 


Note 75. p. 182. 


See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Memoir on the Persian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, vol. i. pp. 197-200, 273, 274, 280, 286, 291, 
2995 320, 324, 327, 330, 335, 338, and 342. 


Note 76. p. 182. 
Ibid. pp. 285, 291, 319, 323, &e. 


Note 77. p. 183. 


Ewald, Geschichte d. Volkes Israel, vol. iii. part. ii. p.118; 
Winer, Realworterbuch, ad voce. Ahasuerus and Artachs- 
chaschta ; Kitto, Biblical Cyclopedia, vol. i. pp. 98 and 
229; &e. 


Note 78. p. 183. 


The Pseudo-Smerdis seems to have been known by se- 
veral names. According to Darius (Behist. Inser. col. i. 
par. 11), his true name was Gomates (Gaumata), and he 
gave himself out for Smerdis (Bardiya). According to 
Justin (i. 9, § 9), he was called Oropastes. As Artaxerxes 
means “Great King, “Great Warrior” (see the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 552), it may perhaps have been in 
common use as an epithet of any Persian monarch. The 
application to Cambyses of the name Ahasuerus (= Xerxes) 
is still more curious. Cambyses was known as Kembath in 
Egypt, Kabujiya in Persia, KayBdons in Greece. It is 
certainly very remarkable that the Jews should only know 
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him as Xerxes. Perhaps the theory of Mr. Howes (Pictorial 
Bible, ad loc.) with respect to the Ahasuerus of Ezra iv. 6, 
viz., that Xerxes is intended, might be adopted, without 
the adoption of his view that the Artaxerxes of the next 
verse is Artaxerxes Longimanus. The author may go on in 
verse 6 to a fact subsequent to the time of Darius, whom 
he has mentioned in verse 5, and then return in verse 7 to 
a time anterior to Darius. But Mr. Howes’s view of the 
Artaxerxes of verse 7 is incompatible with the nevus of 
verses 23 and 24. 


Note 79. p. 183. 


The reigns are in each case four—Cyrus, Cambyses, 
Smerdis the Mage, Darius Hystaspis, in profane history— 
Cyrus, Ahasuerus, Artaxerxes, Darius, in Ezra. The har- 
mony of the chronology is best seen from Zechariah. That 
prophet implies that 70 years were not completed from 
the destruction of Jerusalem in the second year of Darius 
(Zech. i. 7 and 12); but that they were completed two 
years later, in the fourth year of that prince (ib. vii. 5). 
He therefore, it would seem, placed the completion in 
Darius’s 3rd or 4th year; i.e. in B.C. 519 or 515. Tak- 
ing the latter date, and counting back by the years of the 
Astronomical Canon, we find the first of the seventy years 
to fall into B.C. 587. Now this appears by the same 
Canon to have been the 18th of Nebuchadnezzar, which 
was the exact year of the destruction of Jerusalem (Jer. lil, 
29).™ Thug the two chronologies harmonise exactly. 


Note 80. p. 183. 
See the Behistun Inscript. col. i. par. 14. 


m In 2 Kings xxv. 8, we find the nineteenth year mentioned as that 
of the destruction instead of the eighteenth. I believe the cause of this 
difference to be, that some reckoned the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
have commenced in B.C. 6o5;—the last year of Nabopolassar—when 
Nebuchadnezzar came into Palestine as his father’s representative, 
defeated Necho, and made Jehoiakim tributary. (See Lecture 1V. 
note 81.) 
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Note 81. p.184. 
Behist. Inser. 1. 8. ¢. 


Note 82. p. 185. 

The length of the Persian kings’ reigns from the time of 
Darius Hystaspis to that of Darius Nothus is fixed beyond 
the possibility of doubt. Besides the Greek contemporary 
notices, which would form a very fair basis for an exact 
chronology, we have the consentient testimony on the point 
of Babylonian and Egyptian tradition, preserved to us in 
the Astronomical Canon and in Manetho, as reported by 
Eusebius. From both it appears, that from the sixth year 
of Darius to the seventh of Artaxerxes (Longimanus) was 
a period of 53 years. 


Note 83. p. 186. 

The Persian word is read as Ahshayarsha. Ahasuerus 
(WATILTIN) only differs from K/hshayarsha by the adoption 
of the prosthetic , which the Hebrews invariably placed 
before the Persian Kish, and the substitution of 4 for 9, a 
common dialectic variation. Gesenius (Thesaurus, vol. i. 
p- 75), and Winer (Realworterbuch, ad voc. Ahasuerus) ad- 
mit the identity of the words. 

The construction of Esther ii. 5,6 is ambiguous. The 
word “who” (WW), at the commencement of verse 6, 
may refer either to Mordecai, the chief subject of the nar- 
rative, or to Kish, the Jast individual mentioned in verse 5. 
If Kish was carried off by Nebuchadnezzar about B.C. 597, 
we should expect to find his great-grandson living in B.C. 
485-465, four generations or 130 years afterwards. 


Note 85. p. 187. 
See Herod. vii. 19, 20. 


Note 86. p. 187. 
Ibid. ix. 108. 
Note 87. p. 187. 
De Wette, Hinleitung, § 198 a, p. 267; vol. ii. p. 337, 
Parker’s Translation. 
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Note 88. p. 187. 


Amestris was the daughter of Otanes, according to He- 
rodotus (vii. 61); according to Ctesias, of Onophas or 
Anaphes (Hue. Pers., § 20.) It has been maintained, that 
she was Esther by Sealiger, and Jahn; but, besides other 
objections, the character of Amestris makes this very im- 
probable. (See Herod. vil. 1143 ix. 112; Ctes. Eire. Pers. 
§ 40-43.) 


Note 89. p. 188. 


Finleitung, §199; p. 268. The following points of exact 
knowledge are noted by De Wette’s Translator (vol. ii. p. 
346), more distinctly than by De Wette himself':—1. The 
unchangeableness of the royal edicts; 2. the prohibition of 
all approach to the king without permission; 3. the man- 
ner of publishing decrees; 4. the employment of eunuchs in 
the seraglio; 5. the absence of women at banquets; 6. the 
use of lots in divination; and 7. the sealing of decrees with 
the royal signet (compare Herod. 11.128.) To these may 
be added, 1. the general character of the Persian palaces 
(i. 5,6; compare Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, pp. 373- 
375); 2. the system of posts (vill. 10; Herod. viii. 98); 
3. the law that each wife should go in to the king in her 
turn (ii.123; Herod. iii. 69); 4. the entry in ‘“ the book 
of records” of the names and acts of royal benefactors 
(li. 23; vi. t, 2; Herod. vii. 194; viii. 85, go; &c.); and 
5. the principle that all such persons had a right to a re- 
ward (vi. 3; Herod. ili. 140; vill. 85; ix. 107). 


Note 90. p. 188. 
Herod, iii. 79; Ctes. Hue. Pers. § 15. 


Note 91. p. 189. 


Some writers have supposed that the Artaxerxes who 
befriended Ezra was really Xerxes. So Josephus, (Ant. 
Jud. xi. 5); who is followed by J. D. Michaelis (ad loc.), 
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Jahn (Hinleitung, vol. ii. p. 276), and others. But there 
seems to be no good reason for supposing him to have been 
a different person from the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah, who 
is allowed on all hands to be Longimanus. (See the article 
on Artaxerxes in Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, where the 
question is ably argued.) That the Artaxerxes of Nehe- 
miah is Longimanus, appears from the length of his reign 
(Neh. v. 14), combined with the fact that he was contem- 
porary with the grandsons or great-grandsons of those who 
were contemporary with Cyrus”. 


Note 92. p. 189. 
Ctesias ap. Phot. Bibliothec. pp. 115-124. 


Note 93. p. 190. 


On the non-historical character of the Book of Judith, 
see the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 24.5, note *. 


n The length of his reign, 32 years at the least, shews him to have 
been either Longimanus or Mnemon. But as Eliashib, the grandson 
of Jeshua, who went from Babylon as high-priest in the first year of 
Cyrus (B. C. 538) is still alive in the 32nd year of Nehemiah’s Arta- 
xerxes (Neh. xiii. 6, 7), it seems quite impossible that he can be Mne- 
mon, whose 32nd year was B. C. 374. (See the author’s Herodotus, 
vol. iv. pp. 260, 261, note !8,) 


NOTES, 
LECTURE VL. 





Note 1. p. 193. 


ON the different views entertained as to the exact year 
of our Lord’s birth, see Olshausen’s Biblischer Commentar, 
vol. ii. pp. 619-622; vol. iv. pp. 334-337, E.T.° On the 
testimonies which determine the death of Herod the Great 
to the year of Rome 750, see Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, vol. 
ili. pp. 254 and 256. The Nativity thus falls at least as carly 
as A.U.C.749, and the vision of Zachariah as early as 
A. U.C. 748. Some important astronomical reasons are 
assigned by Dean Alford (Greek Testament, vol. i. p. 7) for 
believing that the actual year of the Nativity was A. U.C. 
747, or seven years before the Christian Era. 

The termination of the history of the Acts has also been 
variously placed, in A. D. 58, 59, 61, 62, 63, 64, and 65. 
(See Olshausen, ].s.¢.) I prefer the shorter reckoning on 
the grounds stated by Dr. Burton. (Leclesiastical History 
of the First Three Centuries, vol. i. pp. 277, 278.) 


Note 2. p. 196. 
See Lecture IL. p. 39. 


Note 3. p. 197. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13; p. 56, E. T. 
© Commentary on the Gospels and the Acts, by Hermann Olshausen, 


D.D. Translated by the Rev. H. B. Creak, A.M. Third édition. 
Edinburgh, Clarke, 1857. 
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Note 4. p. 197. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1. 8. ¢. 


Note 5. p. 197. 
Ibid. §14; p. 84, E. T. 


Note 6. p. 197. 
Ibid. § 13; p. 56, E. T. 


Note 7. p. 198. 
Ibid. 1. s. ¢.; pp. 62, 63, E. T. 


Note 8. p. 199. 

In the Syriac Version of Matthew, which is undoubtedly 
very old, and which some regard as of nearly equal au- 
thority with the Greek Gospel?, the title runs, “ The Gos. 
pel, the Preaching of Matthew.” The Persian has, ‘‘ The 
Gospel of Matthew;” and the Arabic, “The Gospel of 
Saint Matthew the Apostle, which he wrote in Hebrew by 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” (See Horne’s Introduc- 
tion, vol. 1. pp. 260, 261.) 


Note 9. p.199. 

Herodotus, for example, is quoted but by one author 
(Ctesias) within this period (B. C. 450-350.) In the next 
century (B.C. 350-250) he is also quoted by one author, 
Aristotle; in the century following (B.C. 250-150), he is 
not quoted at all; in the fourth century, he for the first 
time musters two witnesses, Seymnus Chius and Cicero?; 
it is not till the fifth century from the time of his writing 
his history, that he is largely and commonly cited by writers 
of the day. (See Mr. Isaac Taylor’s recent work on the 
Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times, pp. 295- 


P See Dr. Cureton’s recent work, Remains of a very Ancient Recen- 
sion of the four Gospels in Syriac, London, 1858. 

a Posidonius should perhaps be added as a third witness belonging 
to this period. He quoted Herodotus, not very correctly, in his Trea- 
tise concerning the Ocean. (Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 279.) 
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299.) The first distinct quotation" of Thucydides seems 
to be that by Hermippus (Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 48, 
Fr. 54), who lived about B.C. 200, nearly two centuries 
after him. Posidonius, writing about B.C. 75, first quotes 
Polybius, who wrote about B.C. 150. Livy is, I believe, 
only quoted by Quinctilian among writers of the century 
following him; Tacitus, though mentioned as a writer by 
the younger Pliny, is first cited—nearly a century after his 
death—by Tertullian. If the reader will cast his eye over 
the “ Testimonies,” as they are called, prefixed to most old 
editions of the classics, he will easily convince himself of 
the general truth of the assertion upon which I have ven- 
tured in the text. The argument is one advanced, but 
without proof, by Paley. (Evidences, Part i. ch. 10; p. 104.) 


Note 10. p. 201. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13; p. 56, E.'T. 


Note 11. p. 201. 
See Lecture II. pp. 39-47; and note 8 on Lecture V. 
PP- 433> 434- 
Note 12. p. 202. 


See Horne’s Lntroduction, vol. v. p. 113; Kitto, Biblical 
Cyclopedia, vol. ii. p. 582. 


Note 13. p. 202. 


See Grabe, Spicilegium Patrum, vol. ii. p. 225; Pearson, 
Vindici@ Ignatiane, Pars i. ¢.6; Burton, Ecclesiastical 
History, vol ii. pp. 29, 30; and p. 152. 


Note 14. p. 202. 


Constitutiones Apostolice, vi. 16; Irenzeus, adv. Heres. 
1,20; &e. 


’ Cratippus alluded to the fact that there were no speeches in the 
last book, and that the work was left unfinished ; but he did not (so 
far as we know) make any quotation. (Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 76.) 
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Note 15. p. 203. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 133 pp. 62, 63; E.T. Some 
writers have maintained that the expression xara MarGaiop 
1s exactly equivalent to the genitive rod Mardatov. (See 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. p- 260.) Olshausen observes 
more correctly, that the expression is ambiguous. Tt may 
mark actual and complete authorship, as in the passage 
quoted from 2 Maccab. in the text; or it may mean edi- 
torship, as in the phrase “Opmpos kari *Apiatapxyoy. The 
unanimous testimony of the early Christian writers proves 
that, as applied to the Gospels, it was used in the former 
sense. If it be asked, why the simple genitive was not 
used, Olshausen replies (rightly, as it seems to me), be- 
cause the Gospel was known as “ the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” Piety therefore made the use of such phrases 
as evayyédvov Maréatov, ebayyéAtov Mdpxov, “ impossible.” 
(Biblischer Commentar, Einleitung, § 43; p.11, note.) 


Note 16. p. 204. 


Faustus, the Manicheean, did indeed attempt to prove 
that the first Gospel was not the work of St. Matthew; 
but 1. he wrote Jate in the fourth century; and 2. it seems 
that he could find no flaw in the external evidence, since 
he based his conclusion on an internal difficulty—the use 
of the third instead of the first person by the supposed 
writer (Matt. ix. 9). Eichhorn, having ventured on the 
assertion, that “many ancient writers of the Church 
doubted the genuineness of many parts of our Gospels,” 
is only able to adduce in proof of it this instance of Faus- 
tus. (See his Linlettung in das N. Test. vol.i. p. 145.) 


Note 17. p. 204. 


Irenzeus says—'O pév 57 Mardatos év rots ‘EBpatos rH idia 
na tf an 
diarekrm adtév Kal ypapny eLjveykev ebayyedtov, tod Mérpou 
kal Tod Tavaov ev ‘Poyn ebayyeAiCouerwy cal Oepedsodvtar 
rip éxxAnriav. Mera 6€ tiv TovTwy Efodor, Mdpkos 6 jabyriys 
\ 6 N L wh ON yey , : 
kal éppnveurijys lérpov, Kat adros ra tad [létpov xnpyoodueva 
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eyypddas jpiv mapadédwxe. Kal Aovkas b& 6 axdAovdos HavaAou, 
ro bm exelvou Knpvocdpevoy edayyéAtoy év BiBArAlwy Karéero. 
"Eneita “Iwdvens 6 pabytis tot Kuplov, 6 Kat emt To ar70os 
airod avarecdy, Kat adros eSédmKe TO ebayyéAuor, ev 'Edeow 
ris “Aolas SuatpiBov. (Advers. Heres. ii. 1.) And again— 
Kal ra EvayyéAua ob rovrous otppova, év ols éyxadéerar Xpi- 
ods. Td pey yap xara Iwaviny tiv and tot Tarpos ijyeso- 
vikyy adtod Kal evookov yeveay dunyetrat, déyou’ “Ev dpyn jv 6 
Aédyos k.T. A. Tod d& xara Aovkav, Gre tepatixod Yxapaxtijpos 
indpyov, amo tod Zaxaptov tod tepews Ovysudvtos To Oew 
ipEato ... Maraios b& thy Kar’ dvOpdmov abrot yévynow Ky- 
purret, Aéywr" BiBdos yevérews Inood Xpiotod k.t.d. Madpxos 
d& dxd Too mpodyTiKOD TvEdpaTos ... THY apxAY emoujoato, dé- 
yov' ’Apxt Tod evayyedtov *[noot Xpistod «.t.A. (Ibid. iii. 
11, § 11.) 

Clement—according to the report of Eusebius—said : 
mpoyeypapba Tv evayyeAtwy Ta TEptexovTA Tas yeveadoylas 
TO 6€ xara Madpkov tadtny eoynkevar THY olkovoplav’ Tod Tlérpov 
dnpoota év ‘Payn xnpv€avros tov Adyov, Kal TvEvpaTe TO 
evayyéAwov eferndvtos, ToUs TapdvTas ToAAOUsS bvTas TapaKa- 
deca, Tov Mdpkor, ws dv dkoArovdjcavta ait@ moppwder, Kal 
pepynpevoy TOY AexOevTay, avayparpat TA elpnueva’ ToujcavTa 
b€ 70 evayyéAlov, peTadotvar Tots Seopevors attod. “Ovep em- 
yvovta tov Tlerpov, mpotpentixGs pate kwdvoar pate Tpo- 
Tpepacbat’ Tov pévro. lwodvyny eoyatov cuvidovta ott Ta ow- 
parika é€v Tots evayyeAlols dedynAwWTaL, TpoTpaTévTAa WTO TdV 
yropiuav, mvevpat. OcopopnOéevta, TLEYpATLKOY ToLhoaL evayye- 
Awov. (Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 14.) 

Tertullian writes—“ In summa, si constat id verius quod 
prius, id prius quod et ab initio, id ab initio quod ab 
apostolis; pariter utique constabit, id esse ab apostolis 
traditum, quod apud ecelesias apostolorum fuerit sacro- 
sanctum. Videamus quod lac a Paulo Corinthii hause- 
rint; ad quam regulam Galate sint recorrecti; quid le- 
gant Philippenses, Thessalonicenses, Ephesii; quid etiam 
Romani de proximo sonent, quibus evangelium et Petrus 
et Paulus sanguine suo signatum reliquerunt. Habemus 
et Johannis alumnas ecclesias... Dico itaque apud illas, 
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nec solas jam apostolicas, sed apud wniversas, que illis de 
societate sacramenti confoederantur, id Evangelium Luce 
ab initio editionis suee stare, quod cum maxime tuemur ... 
Eadem auctoritas ecclesiarum apostolicarum ceteris quoque 
patrocinabitur evangeliis, que proinde per illas et secundum 
illas habemus; Johannis dico et Matthei; licet et Marcus 
quod edidit, Petri adfirmetur, cujus interpres Marcus ; 
nam et Luce digestum Paulo adscribere solent. Capit ma- 
gistrorum videri, quee discipuli promulgarint.” (Adv. Mar- 
cion. iv. 5.) 

Origen—‘Qs & tapaddce: pabov Tepi TOY Tecodpwv evay- 
yeriov, & kal pova dvavrippyta eori ev rH bad TOY 
otpavoyv éxkAnola to} Oeod' Gre mpHrov pev yéypanrat 
TO Kara Tov ToTE TEAGLNV, UaTEpoy 5 AndaTodoV “Inood Xpi- 
otod Mar@atov, éxdedwxdra attd toils and ’lovéaiopod morev- 
sacl, ypdypacw “EBpaixols ovvteraypévov detrepoy b& 7d 
kata Mdpxov, os Térpos tpnyjocato atte, Toujoarta’ ... kal 
rpitov 70 Kata Aovkay, TO b7d TlavAov ematvotpevov eday- 
yéduov, Tois dnd TSv COvev TeToinKora’ enl mao S€ TO KaTa 
*Twdvnv. (Ap. Kuseb. Hist. Eceles. vi. 25.) 

Of course these passages do not form a hundredth part 
of the testimony borne by these writers to the authority 
of the four Gospels. They use them with the same fre- 
quency and deference as modern divines. They appeal to 
them alone in proof of doctrine, making the most marked 
difference between them and such apocryphal “ Lives of 
Christ” as they mention. The student will find this por- 
tion of the Christian evidences drawn out most fully by 
Lardner, in his great work on the Credibility of the Gospel 
History, vol. i. pp. 283 et seqq. A good selection from the 
evidence is made by Mr. Norton (Genuineness of the Gos- 
pels, vol. i..pp. 83-105.) Paley’s Synopsis also deserves 
the attention of the student. (Hvidences, part i. ch. 10, 


$1) 


Note 18. p. 204. 


Justin’s ordinary expression is “the Memoirs of the 
Apostles” (7a dropynpovedpota tév dmocréAwr) ; but in one 
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place he identifies these Memoirs with the Gospels by 
adding, & kadelrar evayyédua, “which are called Gospels.” 
(Apol. i. p.83,B.) He appears to prefer the former term in 
addressing the heathen, as more classical. In his Dialogue 
with Trypho he sometimes uses the term evayyéduov simply. 
(Opera, p.195, D.) These Memoirs, or Gospels, he says, 
were composed ‘“ by the Apostles of Christ and their com- 
panions” (rots dmopvnuovetpaciy, & dyut dd Tov’ ATooTOAwY 
avtod kal Tay exeivos TapaKoAovOnoavTwy > cuvterdxOa). It 
has been questioned by Bishop Marsh and others whether 
the quotations are really from our Gospels; but the doubt, 
if it deserves the name, has (I think) been wholly set at 
rest by Bishop Kaye (Account of the Life and Opinions of 
Justin Martyr, ch. vill. pp. 132-152), and Mr. Norton (Cre- 
dibility, &c. vol. i. note E, pp. 316-324). The careful 
analysis of the latter writer exhausts the subject, and de- 
serves attentive perusal. 


Note 19. p. 204. 


Mar@aios peév otv “EBpatds dvadkéxtm Ta AOyta 


no 


Papias said 


t € - IN Fk. € kc iN ‘ oP A 
TUVEypawaTo. EpynVvEevoTe O AVTA ws iV OvVaTOs ExuaTos. nd, 





Médpxos pév Eppnvevtis Tlérpou yevopevos, Goa euynyovevoer, 
axpiBds €ypawer, ob pevtot Taker Ta bTO TOD NpioTot 7) AexOevTa 
}) mpaxdevta. (Ap. Euseb. Hist. Lecles. iii. 39.) 

It has been questioned whether Papias was really a dis- 
ciple of the apostle John (Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 13), or 
only of a certain John the Presbyter, whom he calls “a 
disciple of our Lord.” It appears from Eusebius (L. s. ¢.) 
that he did not himself claim to have received his know- 
ledge of Christianity from the apostles themselves. Still 
the testimony of Irenzeus is express (Hazéas, 6 *lwavvov pey 
axovoTijs, loAvkaprou 6& éraipos yeyovds. Kuseb. 1.s.c.), and 
cannot without violence be understood of any one but St. 
John the Evangelist. 


S Compare Luke i. 1; e0€e xayot mapnxodovOnkete xk. Td, 
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Note 20. p. 205. 

Leben Jesu, § 14. ‘It is however by no means neces- 
sary to attribute this same freedom from all conscious in- 
tention of fiction to the authors of all those narratives in 
the Old and New Testament, which must be considered as 
unhistorical ... The authors of the Homeric songs could 
not have believed that every particular which they related 
of their gods and heroes had really happened; ... and 
exactly as little may this be said of all the unhistorical nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, as for example, of the first chapter 
of the third, and many parts of the fourth Gospel.” (pp. 83, 
84; E. T. 

Note 21. p. 205. 


Ibid. § 13; p. 60, E. T. 

Note 22. p. 206. 
Ibid. 1. s. ¢. 

Note 23. p. 206. 


See above, note 1. The date A.D. 63 is preferred by 
Bertholdt, Feilmoser, Dean Alford, Mr. Birks, and others. 


Note 24. p. 207. 
Leben Jesu, § 13; p. 61, EH. T. 


Note 25. p. 207. 


See above, note 17. 


Note 26. p. 208. 


This is Burton’s conclusion (Lecles. Hist. vol. i. p. 255), 
deduced from the discrepancies in the external evidence. 
Dean Alford’s unanswerable argument in favour of the 
independent origin of the first three Gospels, deduced from 
their internal character, implies the same. The first three 
Gospels were probably all written within the space A. D. 
58—65- 
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Note 27. p. 210. 


The Old Testament furnishes us with but one instance 
of even a second record—viz. that of Chronicles; which 
deals with the period of history already treated in Samuel 
and Kings. Elsewhere we have throughout but a single 
narrative. 


Note 28. p. 210. 


Theophylact and Euthymius placed the composition of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel within eight years of the Ascension; 
Nicephorus placed it 15 years after that event; Cosmas 
Indicopleustes assigned it to the time of the stoning of 
Stephen. (See Alford’s Gieck Testament, Prolegomena, 
vol. i. p. 26.) In modern times Bishop Tomline, Le Clerc, 
Dr. Owen, Dr. Townson, and others, incline to a date even 
earlier than that fixed by Theophylact. 


Note 29. p. 211. 


On the various theories to which the combined resem- 
blances and differences of the first three Gospels have 
given birth, see Horne’s Jntroduction, vol. v. Appendix, pp. 
509-529; Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. i. Prolegomena, 
ch.i. § 2,3; and Norton’s Genutneness of the Gospels, vol. i. 
Note D. pp. 239-296. ‘The last-named writer, after having 
proved that no one of the first three Evangelists copied 
from another, observes with much force— “ If the Evan- 
gelists did not copy one from another, it follows, that the 
first three Gospels must ail have been written about the 
same period; since if one had preceded another by any 
considerable length of time, it cannot be supposed that the 
author of the later Gospel would have been unacquainted 
with the work of his predecessor, or would have neglected 
to make use of it; especially when we take into view, that 
its reputation must have been well established among 
Christians.” And he concludes, “ that no one of the first . 
three Gospels was written long before or long after the 
year 60.” (Genutneness, &e., vol.1. pp. 297, 298.) 

nh 2 
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Note 30. p. 211. 

See the passage quoted above, note 17, page 462. Ire- 
neus, it will be observed, makes St. Matthew write his 
Gospel while St. Peter and St. Paul were founding the 
Church at Rome, i.e. during the term of St. Paul’s impri- 
sonment (probably A. D. 56-58.) He writes it “ among 
the Iebrews’—i. e. in Palestine. After the two great 
Apostles left Rome, and separated—soon after, he seems to 
mean—their respective companions, Mark and Luke, are 
said to have written. At least this is declared positively 
of Mark; less definitely of Luke, whose Gospel had perhaps 
been composed a year or tio earlier, and sent privately to 
Theophilus. 

Note 81. p. 211. 


It is unnecessary to prove this agreement; which is such, 
that each of the three writers has been in turn accused of 
copying from one or both of his fellow-Evangelists. (See 
Horne’s Introduction, vol. v. Appendix, pp. 509, 510.) 


Note 32. p. 212. 


This is one of the main objects at which Strauss aims in 
the greater portion of his work. See Sections 21, 24, 39, 


46, 53, 57, 59, &e. &e. 
Note 33. p. 212. 


If we take, for example, the second of the sections in 
which the “ disagreements of the Canonical Gospels” are 
expressly considered (§ 24), we find the following enumera- 
tion of “ discrepancies,” in relation to the form of the An- 
nunciation. “1. The individual who appears is called in 
Matthew an angel of the Lord; in Luke, the angel Gabriel. 
2. The person to whom the angel appears is, according to 
Matthew, Joseph; according to Luke, Mary. 3. In Mat- 
thew, the apparition is seen in a dream, in Luke while 
awake. 4. There is a disagreement with respect to the 
time at which the apparition took place. 5. Both the pur- 
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pose of the apparition, and the effect, are different.” In 
this way five “ discrepancies” are created out of the single 
fact, that St. Matthew does not relate the Annunciation 
to the Virgin, while St. Luke gives no account of the an- 
gelic appearance to Joseph. Similarly in the section where 
the calling of the first Apostles is examined (§ 70), ‘ dis- 
crepancies” are seen between the fourth and the first two 
Evangelists in the following respects—*‘ 1. James is absent 
from St. John’s account, and instead of his voeation, we 
have that of Philip and Nathaniel. 2. In Matthew and 
Mark, the scene is the coast of the Galilean sea; in John 
it is the vicinity of the Jordan. 3. In each representation 
there are two pairs of brothers; but in the one they are 
Andrew and Peter, James and John; in the other, Andrew 
and Peter, Philip and Nathaniel. And 4. In Matthew and 
Mark all are called by Jesus; in John, Philip only, the 
others being directed to him by the Baptist.” Here again 
we have four discrepancies made out of the circumstance, 
that the first two Evangelists relate only the actual call 
of certain disciples, while St. John informs us what pre- 
vious acquaintance they had of Jesus. So from the mere 
silence of Matthew, Strauss concludes positively that he 
opposes St. Luke, and did not consider Nazareth, but Beth- 
lehem, to have been the original residence of our Lord’s pa- 
rents ($ 39); from the omission by the three earlier writers 
of the journeys into Judzea during our Lord’s Ministry, he 
pronounces that they “ contradict” St. John, who speaks 
of such journeys (§ 57); he finds a ‘‘ discrepancy” between 
this Evangelist’s account of the relations between the Bap- 
tist and our Lord, and the account of the others. since he 
gives, and they do not give, the testimony borne by the 
former to our Lord’s character (§ 46); he concludes from 
St. Luke’s not saying that St. John was in prison when he 
sent his two disciples to our Lord, that he considered him 
as not yet cast into prison (ibid.); he finds St. Luke’s and 
St. Matthew’s accounts of the death of Judas ‘“ irrecon- 
cileable,” because St. Luke says nothing of remorse, or of 
suicide, but relates what has the appearance of a death by 
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pceident (§ 130); he regards the presence of Nicodemus at 
our Lord’s interment as a ‘fabrication of the fourth Evan- 
gelist,” simply beeause it is unnoticed by the others (§ 89); 
he concludes from their silence as to the raising of Lazarus 
that “it cannot have been known to them,” and therefore 
that it cannot be true (§ 100); and in other instances, too 
numerous to mention, he makes a similar use of the mere 
taet of omission. 
Note 34. p. 213. 
See Norton's Credibility of the Gospels, vol.1. pp. 745 75+ 


Note 35. p. 213. 

In point of fact there is scarecly a difficulty brought for- 
ward by Strauss which has not been again and again no- 
ticed and explained by biblical commentators. Mr. Norton 
correctly says of his volumes— “ They present @ collection 
from varivus authors of difficulties in the history contained 
in the Gospels, to which their expositor should particularly 
direct his attention.” The critical portion of them pre- 
sents little which is novel. 


Note 36. p. 217. 
See Paley’s ffore Pauline, ch. i. p. 1. 


Note 37. p. 218. 
Leben Jesu, § 133 vol.i. p. 60, BE. T. 


Note 38. p. 218. 


If we take, for example, the earliest of St. Paul’s Epi- 
stles, the first to the Thessalonians, we shall find that the 
following little coincidences between it and the Acts are 
unnoticed by Paley :— 

1. The identity in the order of names, “ Paul, and Sil- 
vanus, and Timotheus” (1 Thess. i. 1; compare Acts xvii. 
10, 153 vill. 5.) This was the order of dignity at the time, 
and was therefore naturally used; but had the Epistle been 
forged after St. Paul's death, Timothy would probably have 
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taken precedence of Silas, since owing to the circumstance 
of St. Paul addressing two epistles to him, his became the 
name of far greater note in the Church. 

2. The peculiarly impressive mention of the Thessalo- 
nians as objects of the divine election (1. 43 €lédres, ddeAqol 
jyaTnpevor, UTd Oeod tiv exAoyhy tyov) seems to be an 
allusion to the fact of the vision which summoned St. Paul 
into Macedonia (Acts xvi. 9), whereby the Macedonians 
were ‘chosen out” from the rest of the Western world to 
be the first European recipients of the Gospel. The term 
exAoy? is a rare one in Scripture, and is absent, except in 
this instance, from all St. Paul’s earlier Epistles. It had 
been used, however, of St. Paul himself in the vision seen 
by Ananias (Acts 1x.15), with special reference to his si- 
milar selection by miraculous means as an object of the 
Divine favour. 

3. The great success of the Gospel at Thessalonica is 
strongly asserted in verse 5, (70 evayyéAtov Hydv odK éyer7On 
cis tuas ev Adyw povoy, NAG Kal ev buvdper, «.T.r.) CGom- 
pare Acts xvii. 4; “And some of them (the Jews) believed, 
and consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the devout 
Greeks @ great multitude, and of the chief women not 
a few.” 

4. The aorist tenses in ch.i. verses 5 and 6, and else- 
where (éyerijOn, eyevnOnuev, eyeniOnre, defdwevor, ExnpvEauer, 
«.T.A.), point naturally, but very unobtrusively, to a single 
visit on the part of St. Paul, which by the history of the 
Acts is exactly what had taken place. 

5. The peculiar nature of the Apostolic sufferings at 
Philippi is hinted at, without being fully expressed, in the 
term tPpicdevres (ii. 2.) It was tB8pes to scourge a Roman 
citizen. 

6, Tie statement that while at Thessalonica St. Paul 
toiled and laboured, that he might not be chargeable or 
burthensome to the converts (ii. 6, 9), though not directly 
confirmed by the history of the Acts, is in harmony with 
the fact that at Corinth. a few months afterwards, he 
wrought at his eraft with Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xvii. 
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3), having the same object in view. (1 Cor. ix. 123; 2 Cor. 
Xl. g; xi. 13, &e.) 

7. The reference to the hindrance offered by the Jews to 
St. Paul’s preaching the Gospel to the Gentiles (ii. 16), ac- 
cords both with the general conduct of the Jews elsewhere 
(Acts xiii. 45, 50, &e.), and especially with their conduct 
at Thessaloniea, where “ being moved with envy” ((jAé- 
cayres) at the conversion of the Gentiles, they ‘set all the 
city on an uproar.” (Acts xvii. 5.) 

8. The expression, ** we would liave come unto you— 
even 1, Pawl—once and again,” derives peculiar force from 
the circumstance related in the Aets (xvii. 14-16), that 
after leaving Macedonia he was for some time alone at 
Athens, while Silas and Timothy remained at Bercea. 

g. The mention of “the brethren throughout all Mace- 
donia” in ch. iv.10 harmonizes with the account in the Acts 
that St. Paul had founded churches at Philippi and Bercea 
as well as at Thessalonica. (Acts xvi. 12-403 Xvill. 10-12.) 

10. The “ affliction and distress” in which St. Paul says 
he was (iii. 7) at the time of Timothy’s return from Mace- 
donia, receive illustration from Acts xviii. 4-6, where we 
find that just at this period he was striving but vainly 
(éme0e) to convert the Jews of Corinth, ‘ pressed in spirit,” 
and earnestly testifying, but to no purpose, so that shortly 
afterwards he had to relinquish the attempt. What 
‘« affliction” this would cause to St. Paul we may gather 
from Romans ix. 1-5. 


Note 39. p. 219. 

I was not aware, at the time of delivering my sixth Lec- 
ture, that any work professedly on this subject had been 
published. My attention has since been directed to a very 
excellent, though very unpretending, treatise, by the Rev. 
T. R. Birks, entitled, ore Apostolicet, and attached to 


t Hore Pauling, by William Paley, D.D., with notes, and a Sup- 
plementary Treatise, entitled, Hore Apostolice, by the Rev. I’. R. Birks, 
A.M... late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge: London, Religious 
Tract Society, 1850. 
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an annotated edition of the Hore Pauline of Paley. The 
first chapter of this treatise contains a supplement to 
Paley’s examination of the Pauline Epistles. It will well 
repay perusal; though it is still far from exhausting the 
subject. Chapter i. is concerned with the internal coinci- 
dences in the Acts of the Apostles; and chapter iil. with 
those in the Gospels. The treatment of this latter point 
is, unfortunately, but scanty. No more than twenty-five 
pages are devoted to it, the author remarking, that © in 
his present supplementary work, this branch of the subject 
is confined, of necessity, within narrow limits; since its 
complete investigation would demand a@ distinct treatise, 
and the prosecution of some deep and difficult inquiries.” 
(Hore Apostolice, p. 18.) 


Note 40. p. 219. 
Leben Jesu, §13; vol. i. p. 60, EK. T. 


Note 41. p. 220. 


See on these points Horne’s /ntroduction, vol. v. pp. 422- 
435; and pp. 487, 488; Kitto’s Cyclopedia, vol. i. pp. 163- 
166, and 826-832; and Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. iv. 
part i. Prolegomena, pp. 1-62. 


Note 42. p. 222. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 14, sub fin. vol. i. p. 84, E. T. 


Note 43. p. 224. 


Ibid. l.s. c. See above, note 20; where a passage to 
this effect is quoted at length. 


NOTES. 
LECTURE VII 





Note 1. p. 226. 


ile HE only exception to this general rule, among the 
strictly historical books, is the Book of Ruth, which is 
purely biographical. It belongs to the Christology of the | 
Old Testament, but it has no bearing on the history of 
the nation. 


Note 2. p. 227. 


So Lardner— “ It is plainly the design of the historians 
of the New Testament to write of the actions of Jesus 
Christ, chiefly those of his public Ministry, and to give an 
account of his death and resurrection, and of some of the 
first steps by which the doctrine which he had taught, 
made its way in the world. But though this was their 
main design, and they have not undertaken to give us the 
political state or history of the countries in which these 
things were done; yet in the course of their narration 
they have been led unavoidably to mention many persons 
of note; and to make allusions and references to the cus- 
toms and tenets of the people, whom Jesus Christ and his 
apostles were concerned with.” (Credibility, &e. vol. i. p- 7.) 


Note 3. p. 228. 
Hence the certainty with which literary forgeries, if his- 
torical, are detected, in all cases where we possess a fiir 
knowledge of the time and country to which they profess 
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to belong. The alleged « Epistles of Phalaris,” the pre- 
tended Manetho, the spurious Letters of Plato and of 
Chion, were soon exposed by crities, who stamped them 
indelibly with the brand of forgery, chiefly by reason of 
their failure in this particular. It is important to bear in 
mind, in this connexion, the fact that there is no period 
in the whole range of ancient history, whereof we possess 
a more full and exact knowledge than we do of the first 
century of our era. 


Note 4. p. 230. 


These testimonies have been adduced by almost. all 
writers on the Evidences of the Christian Religion; but I 
do not feel justified in omitting them from the present re- 
view. They are as follows :— 

Tacitus says, speaking of the fire which consumed Rome 
in Nero’s time, and of the general belief that he had 
caused it— “ Ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et 
queesitissimis pcenis adfecit, quos per flagitia invisos vulgus 
Christianos appellabat. Awetor nominis vjus Christus, Tiberio 
imperitante, per procuratorem Pountium Pilatun, supplicio 
adfectus erat. Repressaque in praesens exitiabilis superstitio 
rursus erumpebat, non modo per Judeum, originem ejus 
mali, sed per Urbem etiam, quo cuncta undique atrocia, 
aut pudenda, confluunt celebranturque. Igitur primi cor- 
repti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio eorum ingens multitude, 
haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio, humani generis 
convicti sunt. Et pereuntibus addita ludibria, ut ferarum 
tergis contecti. laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies, in usum 
nocturni luminis urerentur. Hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero 
obtulerat, et circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigee per- 
mistus plebi, vel curriculo insistens. Unde quanquam ad- 
versus sontes et novissima exempla meritos, miseratio orie- 
batur, tanquam non utilitate publica sed in seevitiam unius 
abgumerentur.” (lwnal. xv. 44.) 

Suetonius says briefly in reference to the same occasion— 
“ Afflictt supplictis Christian’, genus hominum superstitionis 
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nove et malefice.” (Vit, Neron. § 16.) And with a pos- 
sible, though not a certain, reference to our Lord— “ Ju- 
deeos, impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, Roma [Clau- 
dius} expulit.” (Vit. Claud. § 25.) 


Juvenal, with a meaning which cannot be mistaken», 
when the passage of Tacitus above quoted has once been 
read, remarks — 


Pone Tigellinum, teeda lucebis in illa 

Qua stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 

Et latum media suleum deducis arena. 

(Sat. 1. 155-157.) 
Pliny writes to Trajan— “ Solenne est mihi, domine, 

omnia de quibus dubito, ad te referre. Quis enim potest 
melius vel cunctationem meam regere, vel ignorantiam in- 
struere? Cognitionibus de Christianis interfui nunquam : 
ideo nescio quid et quatenus aut puniri soleat, aut quzeri. 
Nee mediocriter hesitavi, sitne aliquod discrimen etatum, 
an quamlibet teneri nihil a robustioribus differant: deturne 
peenitentize venia, an ei qui omnino Christianus fuit, desisse 
non prosit: nomen ipsum, etiaimsi flagitiis caveat, an flagitia 
coherentia nomini puniantur. Interim in iis qui ad me 
tanquaim Christiani deferebantur, hune sum sequutus mo- 
dum. Interrogavi ipsos, an essent Christiani: contitentes 
iterum ac tertio interrogavi, supplicium minatus: perseve- 
rantes duci jussi. Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque 
esset quod faterentur, pervicaciam certe, et inflexibilem 
obstinationem debere puniri. Fuerunt alii similis amentiz: 
quos, quia cives Romani erant, adnotavi in urbem remit- 
tendos; mox ipso tractu, ut fieri solet, diffundente se cri- 
mine, plures species inciderunt. Propositus est libellus sine 
auctore, multorum nomina continens, qui negarent se esse 
Christianos, aut fuisse, quum, preeeunte me, deos appella- 


« Compare the observations of the old Scholiast on the passage— 
“In munere Neronis arserunt vivi, de quibus ille jusserat cereos fieri, 
qui lucerent spectatoribus ;”? and again, ** Maleficos homines (compare 
Suetonius’s ‘ malefice superstitionis”) teda, papyro, cera supervestie- 
bat, sicque ad jgnem admoveri jubebat, ut arderent.”’ 
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rent, et imagini tuze, quam propter hoc jusseram cum si- 
mulacris numinum afferri, thure ae vino supplicarent, pree- 
terea maledicerent Christo: quorum nihil cogi posse dicun- 
tur, qui sunt revera Christiani. Ergo dimittendos putavi. 
Alii ab indice nominati, esse se Christianos dixerunt, et 
mox negaverunt: fuisse quidem, sed desisse, quidam ante 
triennium, quidam ante plures annos, non nemo etiam ante 
viginti quoque. Omnes et imaginem tuam, deorumque si- 
mulacra venerati sunt; ii et Christo maledixerunt. A ffir- 
mabant autem, hane fuisse summam vel culpee suze, vel 
erroris, quod essent soliti stato die ante Incem convenire : 
carmenque Christo, quasi Deo, dicere secum invicem; seque 
sacramento non in scelus aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, 
ne latrocinia, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem fallerent, 
ne depositum appellati abnegarent : quibus peractis morem 
sibi discedendi fuisse, rursusque coéundi ad capiendum ci- 
bum, promiscuum tamen, et innoxium: quod ipsum facere 
desisse post edictum meum, quo secundum mandata tua 
heterias esse vetueram. Quo magis necessarium credidi, 
ex duabus ancillis, quee ministre dicebantur, quid esset 
veri et per tormenta quzerere. Sed nihil aliad inveni, quam 
superstitionem pravam et immodicam, ideoque. dilata cog- 
nitione, ad consulendum te decurri. Visa est enim mihi 
res digna consultatione, maxime propter periclitantium nu- 
merum. Multi enim omnis etatis, omnis ordinis, utriusque 
sexus etiam, vocantur in periculum, et vocabuntur. Neque 
enim civitates tantum, sed vicos etiam atque agros super- 
stitionis istius contagio pervagata est: que videtur sisti et 
corrigi posse. Certe satis constat, prope Jam desolata tem- 
pla ccepisse celebrari, et sacra solennia diu intermissa re- 
peti: passimque veenire victimas, quarum adhue rarissimus 
emptor inveniebatur. Ex quo facile est opinari, que turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentice locus.” (Plin. 
Epist. x. 97-) 

Trajan replies— “ Actum quem debuisti, mi Secunde, in 
excutiendis causis eorum qui Christiani ad te delati fuerant, 
secutus es. Neque enim in universum aliquid, quod quasi 
certam formam habeat, coustitui potest. Conquirendi non 
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sunt: si deferantur et arguantur, puniendi sunt: ita tamen 
ut qui negaverit se Christianum esse, idque re ipsa mani- 
festum fecerit, id est, supplicando diis nostris, quamvis sus- 
pectus in preeteritum fuerit, veniam ex pcenitentia impetret. 
Sine auctore vero propositi libelli, nullo crimine, locum ha- 
bere debent. Nam et pessimi exempli, nee nostri seculi 
est.” (Ibid. x. gb.) 

Adrian, in his rescript addressed to Minucius Fundanus, 
the Proconsul of Asia, says’— Muvovela Povvddre: émoro- 
dip ekduyy ypapetody yor and Sepevviov Tparvvavod, Aaympo- 
Tdtovu avopos, Gvtwa ob diedeLw. Ov doxet pro odv TO TpGypa 
atyrntov Katadineiv, twa pate ot GvOpwrot tapdttrwvrat, Kal 
Tois ovKopdvrats xopynyla kaxoupylas TapacyéOn. Ei obv cadas 
els Tavtyny Ti Agiwow ot éEnapxi@rar dvvavtar diicyuplCerOa 
cata TOY XpiotiavGy, ws Kat pd Bryyatos axoxpivacba, éxl 
TobTO pdvoyv TparGow, Kat ovK akwoeow, OVE pdvats Boats. 
TloAA® yap wadrov mpoojxer, et tus KaTHyopely BovAcito, TodTd 
ve Oraywookev. Et tis oby Katyyopet Kat delkvuct te mapa tods 
vowovs mpatrovtas, oltws Spite Kata tiv Ovvapy Tob dapry)- 
patos’ @s ma Tov ‘Hpaxdéa el tis cvxopavtias xdpiv tobro mpo- 
Teivor, diadduBave t7ep THs Sewdrntos, Kal pdrtice dTws dv 


exduxnoetas. (Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 9.) 


Note 5. p. 230. 


I refer especially to Strauss and his school, who attach 
no importance at all to the existence of Christ, but still 
allow it as a fact which is indisputable. (See the Leben 
Jesu, passim.) 


Note 6. p. 231. 
Ch. ii. pp. 24-30. 


Note 7. p. 231. 
One slight reference is found, or rather suspected, in 
Seneca (pist. xiv.), one in Dio Chrysostom (Orat. Corin- 
thiac. Xxxvil. p. 463), none in Pausanias, one (see the next 


note) in the Epictetus of Arrian. 


v The Latin original is lost, and we possess only Eusebius’s trans- 
lation, 
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Note 8. p. 233, 


Epictet. Dissertat. iv.7, §§ 5,6; "Av tus ody Kat Tpos THv 
KTH}oW @oavrws €xn KaOdtEp odros mpos TO Tdpa, Kal mpds Ta 
Téxva Kal THY yuvaika, K.T.A. motos re TOTH TUparvos qo/e- 
pds; ) Motor dopuédpos ; i) Totar pdxarpar adtév; Eira br pa- 
vias wey Svvarat tus ottw duaTeORvar Tpos tabra, kal bad Oovs 
ot PadtAator. 


Note 9. p. 233." 
The passage in the second book of the Discourses (ce. 9, 
§20), which has been supposed by some to refer to Christ- 
ians, seems really to intend only those whom it mentions— 


viz. the Jews. (See Lardner, Credibility, &e. vol. iv. p. 493 
Fabricius ad Dion. xxxvii. 17.) 


Note 10. p. 234. 


This point has been slightly touched by Paley (Hvidences, 
Parti. ch. 5, pp. 70, 71), and insisted on at some length by 
Lardner. (Credibility, &e. vol. iv. pp. 50, 78, 160, &e.) 


Note 11. p. 234. 


Josephus was born in A. D. 37, the first year of the 
reign of Caligula, and the fourth after our Lord’s Ascen- 
sion. He was bred up at Jerusalem, where he seems to 
have continued, with slight interruptions, till he was 26 
years of uge. He would thus have been, as boy and man, a 
witness of the principal occurrences at Jerusalem men- 
tioned in the Acts, subsequently to the accession of Herod 
Agrippa. 

Note 12. p. 235. 

See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 9, §1. This passage has been 
much disputed, and its genuineness is disallowed even by 
Lardner. (Credibility, &c. vol. iii. pp. 352-354-) But I 
agree with Burton (£celes. Hist. vol. i. p. 287) and Paley 
(Lvidences, Parti. ch. 5, p. 69), that there is no sufficient 
reason for the suspicions which have attached to the pas- 
sage. 
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Note 13. p. 235. 

Josephus went to Rome in his 27th year, A. D. 63, and 
remained there some time. Probably he witnessed the com- 
mencement of the Neronic persecution in A. D. 64, after 
the great fire which broke out in July of that year. (See 
above, note 4, page 475.) 


Note 14. p. 235. 


‘O"Avavos ... waOier ouvedpiov KpitOv’ Kat Tapayayov els 
aitd Tov ddedpdv “Inood tot Nptotod Neyopevov, ‘ldkw- 
Bos dvopa atte, Kai Twas érépovs, @s Tapavopnodvray Katn- 
yoplay moincdpevos, mapedmxe NevsOnoopevors. (Ant. Jud. xx. 
9, §1.) According to Eusebius (Hist. Eecles. ii. 23), Jose- 
phus had the following also in another place; Tatra 8é 
ovupéBynkev “Tovdalois kar’ exdixnow "lax@Bov rod dixatov, ds 
WV adedpos "Incot Tod Aeyowévov Xpiorov’ emerdyjmep dtkasdra- 
tov avtov évta ot lovoator améxreuwar. 

Tregard the arguments which have been brought against 
the famous passage in our copies of Josephus concerning 
our Lord’s life and teaching (Ant. Jud. xviii. 3. §3) as hav- 
ing completely established its spuriousness. (See Lardner, 
Credibility, vol. ii. pp. 537-542; and, on the other side, 
Horne, Introduction, vol. i. Appendix, ch. vii.) 


Note 15. p. 235. 
See Paley’s Lvidences, Parti. ch.7, p.713 and Dr. Traill’s 


Essay on the Personal Character of Josephus, prefixed to his 
Translation, pp. 19, 20. 


Note 16. p. 236. 


The probable value of these writings may be gathered 
from the fragments of Celsus, preserved by Origen. Celsus 
quotes from all the Gospels, allows that they were written 
by the disciples of Jesus, and confirms all the main facts 
of our Lord’s lite, even his miracles (which he ascribes to 
magic); only denying his resurrection, his raising of others, 
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and his being declared to be the Son of God by a voice 
from heaven. A collection of the ‘ testimonies” which his 
fragments afford will be found in Lardner. (Credibility, 
&e. vol. iv. pp. 115 et seqq.) 


Note 17. p. 236. 


See Socrat. Hist. Eccles. i. 9, p. 32; Justinian, Nov. 42, 
c.1; Mosheim, De Rebus Christ. ante Constantin. Magn. 


p- 561. 
Note 18. p. 236. 
Apolog. i. p.65, and p- 70. 


Note 19. p. 236. 


So at least Justin believed. (Apol. i. p. 70.) Tertullian 
adds, that they contained an account of our Saviour’s re- 
surrection, of his appearances to his disciples, and his 
ascension into heaven before their eyes. (Apolog. c. 21.) 
Eusebius (Hist. Eeeles. ii. 2), and Orosius (vii. 4), bear 
nearly similar. testimony. As Dr. Burton remarks (Zceles. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 34), ‘(It is almost impossible to suppose that 
the Fathers were mistaken in believing some such docu- 
ment to be preserved in the archives.” Their confident 
appeals to it shew that they believed its substance not to 
be unfavourable to our Lord’s character. Whether they 
exactly knew its contents, or no, must depend primarily on 
the question, whether the documents of this class, pre- 
served in the State Archives, were generally accessible to 
the public. They were certainly not published; and as 
they were of the nature of secret communications to the 
Emperor, it may be doubted whether it was easy to obtain 
a sight of them. Still perbaps the Christians may have 
learnt the contents of Pilate’s ‘‘ Acts,’”’ from some of those 
members of the Imperial household (Phil. iv. 22) or family 
(Burton, Eecl. Hist. vol. i. p. 367), who became converts at 
an early period. 
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Note 20. p. 239. 

On the extent of the dominions of Herod the Great, see 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 14-18. He died, as we have already 
seen (supra, Lecture VI. note 1), in the year of Rome 750. 
On his death, there was a division of his territories among 
his sons, Archelaus receiving Judea, Samaria, and Idu- 
mea; Antipas, Galilee and Persea; Philip, Trachonitis 
and the adjoining countries. (Joseph. De Bell. Jud. i. 33, 
$8, and ii. 6, § 3.) Ten years later (A. D. 8) Archelaus 
was removed, and his dominions annexed to the Roman 
Empire, being placed under a Procurator (Coponius), who 
was subordinate to the President of Syria, (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. xviii. 1,81), while Philip and Antipas continued to 
rule their principalities. Thirty-three years after (A. D. 41), 
Herod Agrippa, by the favour of Claudius, re-united the 
several provinces of Palestine under his own government, 
and reigned over the whole territory which had formed the 
kingdom of Herod the Great. (fbid. xix. 5, §1.) At his 
death, A. D. 44, the Roman authority was established over 
the whole country, which was administered by a Procura- 
tor holding under the President of Syria. To the younger 
Agrippa, however, king of Chalcis, a power was presently 
entrusted (A. D. 48) of managing the sacred treasury at 
Jerusalem, superintending the temple, and appointing the 
Jewish High Priests. (Ibid. xx. 1.) 


Note 21. p. 239. 


Tacitus sacrifices accuracy to brevity in his sketch of 
these changes: — 


“ Regnum ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus 
auxit. Post mortem Herodis, nihil expectato Cesare, Si- 
mon quidam regium nomen invaserat. Is a Quintilio Varo, 
obtinente Syriam, punitus ; et gentem coercitam liberi He- 
rodis tripartito rexere. Sub Tiberio quies: dein, jussi a 
Caio Cesare (i.e. Caligula) effigiem ejus in templo locare, 
arma potius sumpsere; quem motum Ceesaris mors dire- 
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mit. Claudius, defunctis regibus, aut in modicum redactis, 
Judeam provinciam equitibus Romanis, aut libertis per- 
misit.” (Hist. v. 9.) 

Elsewhere, he sometimes falls into actual error, as where 
he assigns the death of Agrippa, and the reduction of Ju- 
dzea into the form of a Roman province, to the gth of 
Claudius, A.D. 49. (Annal. xi. 23.) 

Dio’s notices are very confused. He seems scarcely able 
to distinguish one Hered from another. (Hist. Rom. xlix. 
p. 405, E.; lili. p. 526, D.; lv. p. 567, B.; and Ix. p. 670, B.) 


90 
Note 22. p. 239. 


See the last note. Tacitus appears, in both the pas- 
sages, to place the first reduction of Judzea into the posi- 
tion of a Roman province under Claudius, upon the death 
of Agrippa. Yet he elsewhere notices the procuratorship 
of Pontius Pilate, ix the reign of Tiberius. (Ann. xv. 44; 
quoted in note 4.) 


Note 23. p. 240. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx.1, $3. It has not always been 


» 3 
seen that Festus referred (aveOero) St. Paul's case to Agrippa 
on account of his occupying this position. Dean Alford, 
however, distinetly recognises this feature of the transac- 


tion. (Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 252.) 


Note 24. p. 240. 

It has been questioned whether the Jews themselves had 
any right of capital punishment at this time. (Lardner, 
Credibility, &c. vol. i. pp. 21-48; Olshausen, Biblischer 
Commentar, vol. ii. p. 501.) Josephus certainly represents 
the power as one which the Romans reserved to themselves 
from the first establishment of the procuratorship. (De 
Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 1; compare Ant. Jud. xx. 9, §1.) But, as 
Dean Alford remarks, the history of Stephen and of the 
“ great persecution” (diyyos péyas) soon after, seems to 
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shew, “ that the Jews did, by connivance of, or in the ab- 
sence of the Procurator, administer summary punishments 
of this kind.” (Greek Testament, vol. ii. p.75; compare Jo- 
seph. Ant. Jud. 1s. ¢.) 


Note 25. p. 241. 

See Matt. v. 26; x. 29; xvil. 25; xviii. 28; xxvi. 53; 
xxvil. 26, 27, and 65: Mark vi. 27; &e. The terms, it will 
be observed, are such as either belong to the military force. 
the revenue, or the office of governor. They are such 
therefore as would naturally be introduced by a foreign 
dominant power. 


Note 26. p. 241. 


See Mark vi. 7, and 40; vii. 11; x. 51; xili.14; &e. The 
number of instances might of course be greatly increased. 
Among the most noticeable are Matt. v.18 (fara ey 7} pla 
Kepaia) ; V. 22 (pakd); v.29 (yéevva) 5 Vi. 24 (jzanevas, conf. 
Luke xvi. 9, &e.); Mark ii. 17 (Boavepyés); v. 41 (radrda 
Kot) 5 Vi. 34 (€ppabd); xi. g (@cavvd); John i. 43 (xnpas). 
Compare also the thoroughly Hebrew character of the Can- 
ticles in Luke i. and ii. 


Note 27. p. 242. 


Joseph. De Bell. Jud. vii. 8, § 1;—’Eyévero yap 6 xpdvos 
> la N bed p) tas > rd iA td c 
€xeivos Tavrodanys €v toils "Iovdalous Ttovnpias todAuépos, os 
pndey Kaklas épyov Ampaktoy Kxaradinety, und el Tis emvota b1a- 
mAdrtrewy eOedroevey éxewy ay Te Kawvorepon eLeupetv. obras ldia 

a t a. 

Te Kal Kowh mavtes evdonoay, cal Tpds tmepBadrely GAAnAovs 
x a ‘ x \ > - \ a > \ ie 
€v TE Tals TpOs TOY Ocov aveBelas kal tats els Tovs TANTO 
Gdixiais, Epidovelxnoay, ot wey dvvarol ta TAHOn KaKodvTes, ot 
TohXot b€ robs buvatods amoAdIvat oTevdovTEs’ Fv yap exelvors 
pev émOvula tov tupavvely, ois b& Tob PidtecOat Kal Ta TOV 
eitépov biaprdgew. Compare Ant. Jud. xx. 7, § 8; Bell. 
Jud. v.13, §6; and Io, § 5. 
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Note 28. p. 242. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. g. § 33; xx. 4, §3; Bell. Jud. ii. 19, 
§1; &c. On one occasion it appears that more than two 
and a half millions of persons had come up to Jerusalem to 
worship. (Bell. Jud. vi. 9, § 3.) 


Note 29. p. 242. 
Ant. Jud. xv. 7,8 8;—Ey tots ‘lepocodvpors b00 jv ppotpia, 


a N dA a , ey ne a \ % € 
éy pev adtns tis TAEws, erepov b€ Tod tepod’ Kal rovrwy of 
KpaTouvtes, UTOXE(pLov TO Tay COvos eaynKacl. Tas pev yap Ov- 
alas ob dvev TovTwy oidv Te yevecOaL. TO 6€ pH TadTa cuVTEAEiV 
ovdert lovdatwy dvvarov, tod Chy érouyd 1 

, NY TOLMLOTEPOY TapaxapnaavTav 
x lol F a nS \ *% > ag tal 
7) THs Opnokelas, iv els TOv Ocov eidOace cuvTedeiv. 


Note 30. p. 242. 


Not only was Caligula’s attempt to have his statue set 
up in the temple resisted with determination (Joseph. Aut. 
Jud. xviii. 8); but when the younger Agrippa, by raising 
the height of his house, obtained a view into the temple 
courts, the greatest indignation was felt (eds éxadémauvov.) 
The Jews immediately raised a wall to shut out his pros- 
pect, and when Festus commanded them to remove it, they 
positively refused, declaring that they would rather die than 
destroy any porticn of the sacred fabric (¢jv yap obx v7o- 
pévew, kabaipeOévros Tivos pépovs Tod lepod). See Ant. Jud. 
_ xx. 8,811; and on the general subject, compare Philo, 
De Legat. ad Caium, pp. 1022, 1023. 


Note 31. p. 242. 
Ant. Jud. xv. 8, $$ 1-4. 


Note 32. p. 242. 


See Lardner’s Credibility, &sc. book i. ch. g; vol. i. pp. 
110-121. 
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Note 33. p. 242. 

Josephus tells us, that when Cyrenius came to take the 
census of men’s properties throughout Judeea, a contro- 
versy arose among the Jews on the legality of submission 
to foreign taxation. Judas of Galilee (see Acts v. 37) 
maintained that it was a surrender of the theocratic prin- 
ciple ; while the bulk of the chief men, including some con- 
sideravle number of the Pharisees, took the opposite view, 
and persuaded the people to submit themselves. (Ant. Jud. 
xviii. 1, § 1.) 


Ant. Jud. xx. 6, §1;—Tiverat d& wal Sopapelrars ampds 
‘Jovdalous €xOpa bu’ airlav rovavtny’ éOos Hv Tots Tadtdalows év 
Tals Eoptats eis THY lepdv TéALY Tapaytwopevas ddevEW Bid THs 
Napapéwv yopas. Kat rdre xa?’ dddv adbtots Képuns Twatas de- 
yopenns, Ths ev peOopip Keyévyns Sapapelas te Kat tov peyadou 
mediov, TUves TVVaWaLTES LaxNY TOAAOYS GUTOY avatpotow. 


Note 35. p. 243. 
ibid, xviii. 1, §§ 3 and 4. Note especially the following. 


> t Ed > XN ca cal f » 
A@avarev re loxvv Tats Wuxats mots av- 





Tots etvat, kal UTO YOovos Sixardoes TE Kal Tiuas ols dperHs TE 
kal Kaklas émiTjdevors ev TO Blo yéyove. OF the Sadducees— 
Nabddveatos 6€ tas woxas 6 Noyos muvee Tois odpacw. 
Compare Acts xxii. 8. 


Note 36. p. 243. 


we a a / 
Ibid. 1. s. c. [Ot bapicator] rots dijnous mOavedrarot Tvyya- 
vouot, Kat ovooa Geta ebyay TE Kal lepdiv moujoews eEnyjoe TH 
/ an 
éxelvav Tuyyavouct Tpacodpeva. [Tév Zaddoveaiwv] 6 Adyos 
5 > 4 y ¢ \ , f om, > A 
cis OACyous Grdpas adlkeTo, TOUS pevTOL TpwTOUS Tots afiepace. 


Note 87. p. 243. 
Bell. Jud. vi. 5, § 4. To 6% éxdpav adrovs dduora mpos tov 
TOAELOV, HU Xpyopos GppiBoros .... ev Tots tepots edpnu€vos 
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f c x X\ cal tod 
Ypappacw, ws KATA TOV KaLpoV exEtvov Amd Ths xdpas TIS 
aitéy dpet tis oixovpévys. 


Note 38. p. 243. 


Sueton. Vit. Vespasian. § 4; —‘* Percrebuerat Oriente 
toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore 
Judea profecti rerum potirentur. [Id de Imperatore Ro- 
mano, quantum postea eventu paruit, preedictum, Judzei ad 
se trahentes, rebellarunt.” Compare Vit. Octav. § 94, and 
Virg. Helog. iv. 


Note 39. p. 243. 


Tacit. Histor. v.13; “Que pauci in metum trahebant : 
pluribus persuasio inerat antiquis sacerdotum litteris conti- 
neri, eo ipso tempore fore ut valesceret Oriens, profectique 
Judea rerum potirentur.” 


Note 40. p. 243. 
Leben Jesu, § 34; vol.i. p. 220, EK. T. 


Note 41. p. 243. 


See Philo, De Legatione ad Caium, p.1022,D.E. For 
the portraiture of Josephus, see above, note 27. 


Note 42. p. 245. 

This passage is given by Wetsten (Nov. Test. Gr. vol. ii. 
p. 563) and Dean Alford (Greek Testament, vol. ii. p. 175) 
as from Xenophon De Rep. Atheniens. 1 have not suc- 
ceeded in verifying the reference. 


Note 43. p. 245. 
Liv. xlv. 27, ad fin. 


Note 44. p. 245. 


How attractive to strangers Athens was, even in her de- 
cline, may be seen from the examples of Cicero, Germani- 
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cus, Pausanias and others. (See Conybeare and Howson’s 
Life of St. Paul, vol. i. pp. 398, 399). On the greediness of 
the Athenians after novelty, see Demosth. Philipp. i. p. 43 
(3) Bovrecde, einé por, Teptidvtes attGv Tv0éobar Kata Thy 
Gyopav’ Aé€yetal Te Kawwdv; yévorro yap Uv Te Kawdrepov 7) 
Makedav avi «.7.d.); Philipp. Epist. pp- 159, 1573 fBlian. 
Var. Hist. v.13; Sebol. ad Thueyd. iii. 38, &e. On their 
religiousness, compare Pausan. i. 24. § 3 (AOnvatous Tepio- 
adrepov TL ij Tols GAN és Ta Ocid eat. onovdys); Nen. Rep. 
Atheniens. tii. § 1, and § 8; Joseph. Contra Apion. ul. 11 
(rovs ’A@nvatovs eboeBectarovs TSv “EAMjvwv Emavtes héyou- 
ow); Strab. v. 3, § 18; Athan. Var. Hist. v.17; Philo- 
strat. Vit. Apollon. vi. 3; Dionys. Hal. De Jud. Thue. § 40; 
and among later authors, see Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. ili. pp. 229-232. 


Note 45. p. 245. 


See the Life and Epistles of St. Paul, by Messrs. Cony- 
beare and Howson, vol. ii. pp. 66 et seqq. (1.) The “ Great 
Goddess, Diana,” is found to have borne that title as her 
epitheton usitatum, both from an inscription (Boeckh, Corpus 
Inscript. 2963 ©), and from Xenophon (Hphes. i. p. 153 
duro te Ty Tatpioy jpiv Oedv, THY peyddnv ’Edectwy ” Aprte- 
pv). (2.) The “ Asiarchs” are mentioned on various coins 
and inscriptions. (3.) The “ town-clerk” (ypappareds) of 
Ephesus is likewise mentioned in inscriptions (Boeckh, 
No. 2963 C, No. 2966, and No. 2990). (4.) The curious 
word vewxdpos (Acts xix. 35), literally “sweeper” of the 
temple, is also found in inscriptions and on coins, as an 
epithet of the Ephesian people (Boeckh, No. 2966). The 
“silver shrines of Diana,” the ‘‘ courtdays,” the “ deputies” 
or “ proconsuls” (av0vraro) might receive abundant class- 
ical illustration. The temple was the glory of the ancient 
worlde—enough still remains of the “theatre” to give evi- 
dence of its former greatness. 


¢ Plin. xxxv. 21; Strab. xiv. 1; Phil. Byz. De Sept. Orb. Spectaculis. 
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Note 46. p. 246. 


Compare Luke xxiii. 2; John xix. 12-15; Acts xxv.12 
and 26; xxvi. 32; 2 Tim. iv. 17; 1 Pet. ii. 13 and 17, 


Note 47. p. 246. 


The Roman provinces under the empire were adminis- 
tered either by proconsuls, or legates, or in a few instances 
by procurators. The technical Greek name for the pro- 
consul is avOimaros (Polyb. xxi. 8, § 11), as that for the 
consul is traros. ‘AvOdmato. are mentioned by St. Luke 
in Cyprus (Acts xii. 7), at Ephesus (ib. xix. 38), and at 
Corinth (ib. xviil. 12, where the verb dvdumarevew expresses 
the office of Gallio). In every case the use of the term is 
historically correct. (See below, notes 104 and 108.) Other 
officers are not so distinetly designated. Legates do not 
occur in the history; and the Greek possessing no term 
correspondent to procurator, such officers appear only as 
hyeuoves (governors), a generic term applicable to procon- 
suls also. (See Luke ii. 2; il.1; Matt. xxvii. 2; Acts 
Xxili. 243; xxvi. 30, &e.)> 

The anxiety to avoid tumults may be observed in the 
conduct of Pilate (Matt. xxvii. 24); of the authorities at 
Ephesus (Acts xix. 35-41); and of Lysias (Acts xxi. 32; 
xxii. 24). The governors were liable to recall at any mo- 
ment, and knew that they weuld probably be superseded, 
if they allowed troubles to break out. 


Note 48. p. 246. 

See especially Gallio’s words (Acts xvill. 14-16). Com- 
pare Acts xxiii. 2g; and xxviii. 30, 31. On the general 
tolerance of the Romans, see Lardner's Credibility, vol. 1. 
pp: 95 et seqq.- 

Note 49. p. 246. 


In a Reseript of Severus and Caracalla (Digest. ylviil. 
17, 1), we read—“ Et hoe jure utimur, ne absentes dam- 
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nentur, neque enim inaudita causa quenquam damnari 
zequitatis ratio patitur.’ Compare Dionys. Hal. vii. 53, 
p- 441. The odium incurred by Cicero for proceeding 
without formal trial against the Catiline conspirators 
(Ep. ad Famil. v. 2, p. 60, b). is an indication of the value 
attached to the principle in question. 


Note 50. p. 246. 


Acts xxii. 28. Dio says of Antony—rap’ idwrav iyupo- 
Aoynoe...dAdows ToALTElay, GAAows aréAccav TwAGY. And 
of Claudius—éredav év raow ws eimety of “Popaion tov Eévwy 
Tpoetetiunvto, TOANOL TE aITOY Tapa TE adTOU exelvov HrodvTO, 
kal Tapa Mecoadivgs kai tov Kawapelwv @votrto. (Ix. 17, 
p-676, ©.) Citizenship by birth on the part of a foreigner 
might arise (1) from his being a native of some colony or 
municipium; (2) from a grant of citizenship, on account 
of service rendered, to his father, or a more remote ances- 
tor; or (3) from his father, or a more remote ancestor, 
having purchased his freedom. Dio speaks, a little before 
the passage last quoted, of many Lycians having been de- 
prived of their Roman citizenship by Claudius. That Jews 
were often Roman citizens appears from Josephus. (zt. 
Jud. xiv. 10, §§ 13,14, 16, &e.) 


Note 51, p- 246. 


Acts xxv. 11. Suetonius says of Augustus—‘ Appella- 
tones quotannis urbanorum quidem litigatorum preetori 
delegavit; ac provincialium consularibus viris, quos singulos 
cujusque provincize negotiis preeposuisset.” (Vet. Octav. 
c. 33.) Pliny probably refers to cases where the right of 
appeal had been claimed, when he says of the Bithynian 
Christians—‘ Fuerunt alii similis amentiee, quos, guia cives 
Romani evant, adnotavi in urbem remittendos.” (Lp. ad 
Traj. x. 97-) 
Note 52. p. 246. 


The humane treatment of prisoners is an occasional feature 
of the Roman system. (See Acts xxiv. 23, and xxviii. 16 and 
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30.) Lardner (Credibility, vol. i. p. 128) observes that the 
treatment of Herod Agrippa I. closely illustrates that of 
St. Paul. Soon after his first imprisonment, by the influence 
of Antonia, his friends were allowed free access to him, 
and permitted to bring him food and other comforts. 
(Joseph. Ant. Jud. xviii. 6, § 7.) On the death of Tibe- 
rius, whom he had offended, Caligula enlarged him further, 
permitting hini to return and live in his own house, where 
he was still guarded, but lesa strictly than before. (Ibid. 
§ 10. tov “Aypinnay exéNevrev ex Tod otparorébov preractiicew 
els THY oixiay év 7 TpdrEpoy 7 O<Oijvat dlatray ciyew* ore ev 
Odpoe Aowmdy aye Ta TEpl adTis’ pvdaxi pev yap Kal TH pyoes 
WY, META pevTOL GvETEwS Tis eis THY Slarrav, Compare the 
order of Felix with regard to St. Paul—s.aragduevos 76 
éxatovtdpyn TnpetaOat avtor, éxew te dveoiw «.7.d. Acts 
XXIV. 23.) 


Note 53. p. 246. 


Ov one oceasion we find St. Paul “bound with two 
chains” (Acts xxi. 33); but commonly we hear of his 
“ chain” (GAvovs) in the singular. (Acts xxviii. 20; Hphes. 
vi. 20; 2 Tim. 1.16.) Now it is abundantly apparent 
from Seneca (De Tranquill. 10, Epist. 5) and other writers 
(Tacit. Ann. iv. 28, &e.), that prisoners were commonly 
fastened by a chain passed from their right wrist to the 
left wrist of their keeper. Where greater security was 
desired, a prisoner had two keepers, and a second chain 
was passed from his left wrist to the second keeper’s right. 
The keeper to whom a prisoner was bound was called 6 
ouvoéerns. 


Note 54. p. 246. 


Matt. xxvii. 27; Acts xx. 63 XXiv. 235 XxXvill. I, 
16. The military custody (custodia militaris) of the 
Romans is well known to writers on antiquities. Ulpian 
says, that when a person was arrested, it was the business 
of the proconsul to determine, “ utrum in carcerem recipi- 
enda sit persona, an militi tradenda, vel fide-jussoribus 
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committenda, vel etiam sibi.” (Digest. xlviii. Tit. 3. De Cus- 
tod. et Exhib. Reor. § 1.) Exampies of the military custody 
will be found in Tacitus (Awa. iil. 22); Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
xviii. 6, §7); Ignatius (Ep. ad Roman. v. p. 370); Martyr. 
[gnat. (ii. p. 5403 v. p. 544), &e. 


Note 55. p. 246. 

Examining free persons by scourging (Acts xxil. 24) or 
other torture, was against the spirit, and indeed against 
the letter, of the Roman law. ‘ Non esse a tormentis 
incipiendum Divus Augustus constituit.” (Digest. 48. 
Tit. 18, § 1.) But arbitrary power often broke this law, 
both at Rome and in the provinces. Suetonius says of 
Augustus “ Et Q. Gallium, preetorem...raptum a tribunali, 
servilem in modum torsit.” (Vit. Octac. § 27.) Tacitus of 
Nero, “Ratus muliebre corpus impar dolori, Epicharim 
dilacerari jubet.” (Annal. xv. 57.) ‘This examination was 
in part by scourging. 


Note 56. p. 246. 

See Livy xxxili. 36 (“ Verberatos erucibus affixit”) ; 
Val. Max. i. 7, §4; Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 14, § 9 (moddods 
PrASpos pdori€. Tpoarkicdpevos avectavipwcev—erohunoev dv- 
Spas inmxod rdyparos paottyGoar 7pd Tod Bijparos, Kal otav- 
p® tpoonrdcat); &e. These last notices shew the practice 
on the part of the Roman governors of Palestine. 


Note 57. p. 246. 


The crucifixion of the Orientals has more commonly 
been impaling, than nailing to a cross. (See Ctesias, ap. 
Phot. Bibl. Cod. LANIL. p. 122; Casaubon. Exerc. Anti- 
baron. xvi. 77.) The Romans fastened the body to the 
cross either by cords or nails. (See Smith's Dictionary of 
Gr. and Rom. Antiq. p. 370.) It is evident from Josephus, 
that nailing was the common practice in Palestine. (See 
the last note, and compare Bell. Jud. vi. TpooyjAovv 8 of 
oTpariarat ou dpyijy Kat ploos rods GAdvTas, dANoy “AAW oX?- 
pate mpos xAEUNY, Kat O1a TO TAROOS ydpa TE evedeimero Tos 
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aTavpois, Kat oTavpol Tois céyaow.) St. Augustine speaks 
as if nailing was the ordinary Roman method. (Tractat. 
xxxvi. in Johann. Opera, vol. ix. p. 278; “Ubi dolores 
acerrimi exagitant cruciatus vocatur, a cruce nominatus : 
pendentes enim in liguo erucifixi, clavis ad lignum pedibus 
manibusque confixi, producta morte necabantur.”) 


Note 58. p. 246. 

Plutarch. de Sera Numinis Vindicta ; ii. p- 954, A. Kal 
TO odpatt Tov KohaCouevwy ExacTos TOV KaKotpywv exper 
Tov alto} atavpdv. Compare Artemidor. Oneirocrit. ii. 61. 
"Eouxe kai 6 otavpos Oavatw, kal 6 pédAwv alto Tpoondroiabat, 
mpotepoy avrov Baordger. 


Note 59. p. 246. 

The practice of attaching a small board or placard to 
criminals, with a notification of the nature of their offence, 
is mentioned by several writers, and there are many allu- 
sions to it in the poets. The technical name of this pla- 
card was in Latin “ titulus.” (Compare the tirAos of John 
xix. 19.) See Sueton. Vit. Calig. § 34; “ Rome publico 
epulo servum, ob detractam lectis argenteam laminam, var- 
nifici confestim tradidit, ut manibus abscissis atque ante 
pectus e collo pendentibus, preecedente titulo qui causam 
pone indicaret, per ccetus epulantium circumduceretur.” Vit. 
Domitian. $10; “ Patremfamilias, quod ‘Threcem mirmilloni 
parem, munerario imparem’ dixerat, detractum spectaculis 
in arenam, canibus objecit, cwm hoc titulo; ‘ Impie locutus 
parmularius’.”” Dio Cass. liv. p. 523; Tod yotv matpds tod 
Kairiwvos Tov peév erepov Tov dovAwv TOV TUUpLydrTM@V TH viet 
€devOepsoavtos Ore dytvar of OvpsKovte HOEAHCE, Tid O€ Erepov 
Tov TpoddvTa adrov, did Te Tijs Gyopas péons META ypappa- 
Tov THy aitlay THs Oavatécews avdtod SnrovvtTwv 
duayaydvtos, Kal peTa TabTa dvacTavpsoavToOs, OdK YAvaKTHTE. 
Ovid. Fasti, vi. 190, 191; 

Vixit, ut occideret damnatus crimine regni: 
Hune illi ¢é¢adwm longa senecta dabat. 


Compare Trist. iii. 1, 47. We have no classical proof that 
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the “ titulus” was ordinarily affixed to the cross, unless we 
may view as such the statement of Hesychius—Zavis, Ovpa, 
AetKopa, ev & al ypadal’AOijvyow eypapovto Tpds Tods Ka- 
kovpyous' TiOerar O& kal emt oTavpod. 


Note 60. p. 246. 


Seneca speaks of the “ centurio supplicio preepositus” as 
an ordinary thing. (De Ira, ¢. 16, p. 34.) Petronius Arbiter 
says, “ Miles cruces asservabat, ne quis ad sepulturam cor- 
pora detraheret.” (Satyr. ¢. 111.) 


Note 61. p. 246. 


So Alford (vol. i. p. 647)—© The garments of the exe- 
cuted were by law the perquisites of the soldiers on duty.” 
Cf. Digest. xlvin. Tit. 20, § 6. 


Note 62. p. 246. 


Ulpian says—< Corpora eorum qui capite damnantur, 
cognatis ipsorum neganda non sunt. [Et se id observasse 
etiam Divus Augustus libro decimo de vita sua seribit. 
Hodie autem eorum, in quos animadvertitur, corpora non 
aliter sepeliuntur, quam si fuerit petitum et permissum. 
Et nonnunquam non permittitur, maxime majestatis causa 
damnatorum.” (Digest.xlvii.Tit.24. De Cadav.Punit.§ 1.) And 
again— Corpora animadversorum quibuslibet petentibus 
ad sepulturam danda sunt.” (Ibid. § 3.) So Diocletian and 
Maximian declare—< Obnoxios criminum, digno supplicio 
affectos, sepulturee tradi non vetamus.” ‘The practice of 
the Jews to take bodies down from the cross and bury 
them on the day of their crucifixion, is witnessed to by 
Josephus—lponAOev 8 els rocotrov aoeBelas ote kal ara- 
gous pirat, kairot tocatrny “lovdalwy Tept Tas Tapas Tmpdvotay 
ToLloupevayv, GOTE Kal TOUS ex KaTadixys avactavpouperos Tpd 
dvvTos HAlov Kabedciy Kat Odnrev. (De Bell. Jud. iv. 5. 
§ 2.) 
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Note 63. p. 247. 


Among minute points of accordance may be especially 
noticed the following:—1. The geographical accuracy. 
(2) Compare the divisions of Asia Minor mentioned in the 
Acts with those in Pliny. Phrygia, Galatia, Lycaonia, 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Pisidia, Asia, Mysia, Bithynia, are all 
recognised as existing provinces by the Roman geographer, 
writing probably within a few years of St. Luke. (#7. NV. v. 
27 et seqq.) (6) The division cf European Greece into 
the two provinces of Macedonia and Achaia (Acts xix. 21, 
&c.), accords exactly with the arrangement of Augustus 
noticed in Strabo (xvii. ad fin.) (¢) The various tracts in 
or about Palestine belong exactly to the geography of the 
time and of no other. Judsea, Samaria, Galilee, Tracho- 
nitis, Itureea, Abilene, Decapolis, are recognised as geo- 
graphically distinct at this period by the Jewish and class- 
ical writers. (See Plin. H. N. v.14, 18, 23; Strab. xvi. 2, 
§§ 10, 34; Joseph. Ant. Jud. xix. 5, § 1, &e.) (d) The 
routes mentioned are such as were in use at the time. 
The “ship of Alexandria,” which, conveying St. Paul to 
Rome, lands him at Puteoli, follows the ordinary course 
of the Alexandrian corn-ships, as mentioned by Strabo 
(xvii. 1, § 7), Philo (In Flace. pp. 968, 96g), and Seneca 
(Epist. 77), and touches at customary harbours. (See Sue- 
ton. Vit. Tit. § 25.) Paul’s journey from ‘Troas by Nea- 
polis to Philippi presents an exact parallel to that of Igna- 
tius, sixty years later (Martyr. Ignat. c. 5). His passage 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia on his road from Phi- 
lippi to Thessalonica, is in accordance with the Itinerary 
of Antonine, which places those towns on the route between 
the two cities (p. 22). (e) ‘The mention of Philippi as 
the first city of Macedonia to one approaching from the 
east (mpdtn ths pepldos Tis Maxebdovias modus) is correct, 
since there was no other between it and Neapolis. The 
statement, that it was “a colony,” is also true (Dio Cass. 
*  @.445,D; Plin. WH. N. iv. 11; Strab. vii. Fr. 41.) 
: gyminute political knowledge. (@) We have already 
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seen the intimate knowledge exhibited of the state of 
Ephesus, with its proconsul, town-clerk, Asiarchs, Ge. A 
similar exactitude appears in the designation of the chief 
magistrates of Thessalonica as wo\rdpxau, their proper and 
peculiar appellation. (Boeckh, Corp. Jnscr. No.1967.) (4) So 
too the Roman governors of Corinth and Cyprus are given 
their correct titles. (See notes 104 and 108.) (c) Publius, 
the Roman governor of Malta, has again his proper tech- 
nical designation (6 mparos rijs mjaov), a8 appears from in- 
scriptions commemorating the mpotos MeAiraiwy, or “ Meli- 
tensium primus.” (See Alford, ii. p. 282.) (d) The delivery 
of the prisoners to the “ captain of the (Praetorian) guard” 
at Rome, is in strict accordance with the practice of the 
time. (Trajan. ap. Plin. Hp. x. 65; “ Vinetus mitti ad 
preefectos preetorii mei debet.” Compare Philostrat. vit. So- 
phist. ii. 32.) 

Among additions to our classical knowledge, for which 
we are indebted to Scripture, it may suffice to mention, 
1. the existence of an Italian cohort (o7me(pyn Iradtxy) as 
early as the reign of Tiberius (Acts x.1.) 2. The applica- 
tion of the term SeBarry (Augustan) to another cohort, a 
little later (Acts xxviil. 1.) 3. The existence of an Altar 
at Athens with the Inscription dyvécr@ Oe, which is 
not to be confounded with the well-known inscriptions deots 
ayveoros. 4. The use of the title otparnyot (Preetors) by 
the Duumviri or chief magistrates of Philippi (Acts xvi. 20.) 
We know from Cicero (De Leg. Agrar. 34), that the title 
was sometimes assumed in such cases, but we have no 
other proof that it was in use at Philippi. 


Note 64. p. 247. 
Lardner, Credibility, &¢., vol. i. p.60. 


Note 65. p. 248. 


See Acts Xill. 5,14; Xiv.13 xvi. 3,13; xvii. 1, 10,173 
xvill. 4; xix. 8; &e. 
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Note 66. p. 249. 


¥ 
+s i +. * ¥ ce, 
Tlepi d€ Tis tepoTdAews Ta TpooijKovTd. poe AexTéov' abrn, 
6d yw * XN / 3 * ‘J Ss > ey. £ 
Kabarep epny, Eun pEv EoTe Tarps, pnTpdTOALs bE ov judas Xo- 
9: i lat \ 
pas “Lovéatas, GANG Kat Tov TAEiotTOY, bia Tas ETOLKias Os e&é- 
am eA aid daton hiflge ween , ; 
Tepe ETL KalpOV, Els ev Tas duopovs AlyuTToy, Powwikny, 
ft I , \ 
Lupiav Thy Te GAAnY Kat THY KOlAnY Tporayopevopernu’ Eis BE 
ts t r o 
Tas TOppw OimKicpevas Llappudlav, Kiduxiav, Ta ToAAG Tis 
If n an na 
’Acias dxpt BiOvvias cat tv tod Tovrov puyév tov abtov 
‘ é | > 
tpoTov kat eis Evpdianv, Oerradriav, Bowriav, Maxedoviar, 
, a > X y % o 
AitwAtav, tHv “AttiKny, “Apyos, Kopwoov, ta mActota kal 
ov , Mr = , co» ne 
apiota TleAomovyncov, Kat ov povoy at yreipor petal Tv Tov- 
a x be 
dalwv anotkiay €ioly, GAAG Kat VyTwY al doxorarar, EvSo.a, 
ss , : a e 
Kuapos, Kpijrn, Kat o1an@ Tas mépav Evdparov. Tacat yap 
* n vad 1 
éfm pépous Bpaxéos BaBvdGvos kal tov iAAwy catpanedv at 
dpetdoay éxover Thy ev KiKkho yiv, Lovdatous €xovow oikijro- 
. oe S ! a > , ee 9% 3% \ > / 
pas’ MoTe, av weTahaBn cou TIS EvpLEVELAS 7) Ev) Tarpis, ov pla 
yi RR ae ; ‘ 2 
FOALS GAAG Kal pupiat TOV GAAwY EvEepyEeTobVTAL KAP ExaoTOV 
ft n > - € lal ts + cal “*% Ny ‘ 
kAlua THs olkovuperns lpv0cioa, TO Etpwratov, 76 Aciavoy, To 
AtBukov, To ey rrelpois, TO ey vygoLs, Tapadov TE Kat pecd- 


yewov. (Philo Jud. Legat. ad Caium, pp. 1031, 1032.) 


Note 67. p. 249. 
? y x. x ‘3 , ’ > 1. ® 
lovéatovs yap bia moAvavOpwrlav xapa pla ov Xwpel’ Hs 
IN o =f , 
airlas évexa Tas TAelotas Kal eddapovertatas ToV Ev Evpday 
\? , t , \ 2 , y t ae 
kat Acig Kata TE vycoUs Kal nTElpous ExVvEepovTal, pyTpoTOhLy 


pev THy lepdrodu ipyovpevos. (Ibid. Ju Mace. p. 971, 1.) 


Note 68. p. 249. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx.2; De Bell. Jud. vii. 3, § 33 Contr. 
Apion. ii. 36; &e. 


Note 69. p. 249. 

Philo frequently mentions the synagogues under the 
name of mpocevyat. (In Flace. p.g72, A.B. E.; Legat. in 
Caium, p. 1014, &e.) Their position by the sea-side, or by 
a river-side, is indicated, among other places, in the Decree 
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of the Halicarnassians reported by Josephus (Ant. Jud. 
Xlv. To, $25): where the Jews are allowed Tporevxas TOL- 
eloOae mpds 17 Oaddooy Kata 76 TaTpLov Bos. See also Philo, 
Legat. in Caium, p. 982, D.; Tertull. ad Nat. 1.13; De Je- 
jun. ©. 16; and Juv. Sat. iii. 13. 


Note 70. p. 249. 


Lightfoot, Hebraic. et Talmudic. Exercitat. not. in Act. 
Apost. vi. 8; Works, vol. ii. p. 664. 


Note 71. p. 249. 
See Legat. in Caium (p. 1014, C..D.), where Philo speaks 


of Transtiberine Rome as xareyopuévyy Kal olxovpevyy mos 
*Lovdatwv, and then adds, ‘Papator 5 iJoav of wAelous ate- 
Nevo epwOevTeEs. 


Note 72. p. 249. 


Annal. ii. 85; “ Actum et de sacris Aigyptiis Judaicis- 
que pellendis: factum patrum consultum, ut quatuor millia 
libertini generis ea superstitione infecta, queis idonea as 
in insulam Sardiniam veherentur.”’ 


Note 73. p.250. 


For the tumultuous spirit of the foreign Jews, see Sueton. 
vit. Claud. p. 25; Dio Cassius, lx.6; Joseph. Ant, Jud. 
xviii. 8, §1; 9. § 9; xx. 1,§1; &e 


Note 74. p. 251. 

Annal. xv. 44. Tiberius reigned (as sole emperor) 23 
years. (Suet. vit. Tib. § 73.) His principatus, however, 
may date from three years earlier, when he was associated 
by Augustus. (Tacit. Ann. i. 3; Suet. vit. Tid. § 21.) 


Note 75. p. 251. 


If our Lord was born in the year of Rome 747, (see 
above, Lecture VI. note 1,) he would have been three 
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years old at Herod's death; and 32 years old when he 
commenced his Ministry, in the fifteenth year from the 
associated principate of Tiberius. This is not incompatible 
with St. Luke's declaration, that he was about thirty years 
of age (@oet érév tpidxovra) when he began to preach; for 
that expression admits of some latitude. (See Alford’s 
Greek Testament, vol. i. pp. 323 and 327.) 


Note 76. p. 252. 


_ Joseph. Ant. Jud. xiv. 7, § 3. xvii. 8, §1; Nie. Damase. 
Fr. 5. 


Note 77. p. 252. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 6, § 7; Tacit. Hist. v. 9. ( Reg- 
num ab Antonio Herodi datum, victor Augustus auxit.’’) 


Note 78. p. 252. 


_ See Lardner’s Credibility, vol. i. pp. 148-151; and com- 
pare Joseph. De Bell. Jud. 1.27, §1; 29,§25 33,885 
Appian. De Bell. Civ. v. p. 1135. 


Note 79. p. 252. 


The cruelties, deceptions, and suspicions of Herod the 
Great, fill many chapters in Josephus. (Ant. Jud. xv. 1, 3, 
6,7, Se; xvi. 4, 8,10; xvil. 3, 6,7, &e.) His character 
is thus summed up by that writer :—’Avijp dpds pev eis 
‘navras* polos, xat épyns pev ijoowr, kpetoowy 5€ Tod d.xalov, 
Tox 0& ei Kal Tus repos Kexpnuevos etpevel. (Ant. Jud. xvii. 8, 
$1.) His arrest of the chief men throughout his dominion, 
and design that on his own demise they should all be exe- 
cuted (ibid. 6, § 5; Bell. Jud. i. 33, § 6), shews a bloodier 
temper than even the massacre of the Innocents. 


Note 80. p. 252. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 34; vol. i. p. 222, 1. T. 
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Note 81. p. 253. 


Strauss grants the massacre to be “not Inconsistent 
with the disposition of the aged tyrant to the extent that 
Schleiermacher supposed”’ (Leben Jesu, 1.s.c. p. 228, E.T.), 
but objects, that “ neither Josephus, who is very minute in 
his account of Herod, nor the rabbins, who were assiduous 
in blackening his memory, give the slightest hint of this 
decree.” (I. s.¢.) He omits to observe, that they could 
scarcely narrate the circumstance without some mention 
of its reason—the birth of the supposed Messiah—a sub- 
ject on which their prejudices necessarily kept them silent. 


Note 82. p. 253. 


Macrob. Saturnal. ii. 4; “ Quum audisset Augustus, in- 
ter pueros quos in Syria Herodes rex Judeorum intra bima- 
tum jussit interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius 
est, Herodis porcum (dv) esse quam filium (vidy).” Strauss 
contends, that “ the passage loses all credit by confounding 
the execution of Antipater, who had grey hairs, with the 
murder of the infants, renowned among the Christians :” 
but Macrobius says nothing of Antipater, and evidently 
does not refer to any of the known sons of Herod. He 
believes that among the children massacred was an infant 
son of the Jewish king. It is impossible to say whether he . 
was right or wrong in this belief. It may have simply ori- 
ginated in the fact that a jealousy of a royal infant was 
known to have been the motive for the massacre. (See 
Olshausen, Biblisch. Comment. vol. i. p. 72, note; p. 67, 
E. T.) 


Note 83. p. 253. 


Josephus says— Kaicap 5& dkovoas diadver pev 10 ovve- 
dptov, dAtywrv b& huepov torepov Apyédaov Baciréa wey ovK 
anopaiverar, Tov 5 Huicews TH ) imep “Hpwdn tme- 

7 ; ora s THS xdpas, irep ‘Hpodp 
Tédet, COvapxnv Kadloratar... Thy b€ érépay Hulcetay vel- 
pas xh, dvoty “Hpoddov taiow érépors mapediSou, Pidinme kat 
’Avting .... Kal TovT@ pev ire Tepala wal 76 TadsAaiov vre- 
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téhow . . Baravala dé obv Tpaxevirids cat Abpaviris ody tun 
péper oikou Tod Zyvodspov Acyouevov Pirlraw..7a de ’Apyeddo 
cuvtedodvta ‘Ldoupaid re kai lovdale, td tre Sauaputixdv. (An- 
tig. Jud. xvi. 11, § 4.) Compare the brief notice of Tacitus ; 
“ Gentem coercitam, liberi Herodis tripartito rexere.” 
(Hist. v. 9.) 


Note 84. p. 253. 


Strauss says—‘‘ Luke determines the date of John’s ap- 
pearance by various synchronisms, placing it in the time of 
Pilate’s government in Judea; in the sovereignty of He- 
rod (Antipas); of Philip and of Lysanias over the other 
divisions of Palestine; in the high-priesthood of Annas 
and Caiaphas ; and moreover precisely in the 15th year of 
the reign of Tiberius, which, reckoning from the death of 
Augustus, corresponds with the year 28-29 of our era. 
With this last and closest demarcation of time a// the fore- 
going less precise ones agree. Even that which makes Annas 
high-priest together with Caiaphas appears correct, 1f we con- 
sider the peculiar influence which that ex-high-priest re- 
tained.” (Leben Jesu, § 443 pp- 300, 301, E. T.) 


Note 85. p. 254. 


Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 11, § 1. ‘Ordcon 6@ cuyyeveis 
jioav Tod Bacthéws, “Apyeddw pev avyterdxdar 51a pisos TO 
mpos avtov varépovy. Compare 13, § 2. 


Note 86. p. 254. 
Joseph. De Bell. Jud. ii. 1, § 3- 


Note 87. p. 254. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 48; vol. i. p. 346, E.T. 


Note 88. p. 254. 


Josephus says—Hpdins 6 rerpdpxns yapet Thy *Apera 
Ouyarépa, Kai curiv xpdvov on Todd. LredAdpevos 8 emt 
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é oan) 3 ’ t joe 
“Poyns xarayerau’ év ‘Hpedov adedod dvros ovx opopnTptou 
ek yap Tis Siuwvos tod apyrepéws Ovyarpos ‘Hpodins éyeydven”. 
lol va \ a 
épacdels 6€ ‘Hpwoiddos ris rovrou yuvaikds (Ovyatnp 6€ av 
’ApictoBovrov, Kat vitos ddedpods attov, Aypinrov b€ ddedPH 
Tob peyddov) TOALG Adywr antecOar Tepl yapwr. Kal de€a- 
uévns, ovvOjKat yivovtar perorkicacOat mpos abtov éndte amo 
‘Poyns mapayevorto. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 5, § 1.) And again 
c Xx © s lan ¢ ) ri , £ / © x let 
—Hewbias 6€ adrév 1) added yiywerae “Hpwdn “Hpwdov tot 
peyddrov maidl, ds yéyover x Mapidpyns Tis Tov Stuwvos tov 
3 f * > a v ie , e i. oe %. € 
apxrepéws, kal adrois Tadwpn ylverat, wed as Tas yovas “Hpw- 
duis, emt avyyioe pporjoara Tov Tatpiav, “Hpwdy yayetras 
Tov dvopds TO cporatply adeAd@, Siactaca COvtos* Ti bé Pa- 
Aralwv tetpapylav etyev otros. (Ibid. § 4.) 


Note 89. p. 254. 


Ant. Jud. xviii. 5, § 2; Trot be rév “lovdaiwy edéxer drw- 
A€vat Tov “Apwdov atpardv bird rod Oeot, cal pddra bixatws 
Twvupévou Kata Towny lwdvvov tod émixadoupévov Ba- 

n # \ ey Ly 4 > ‘ y a; 
TTLgTOU. KTElver yap Tovtov Hpwdns, ayadov avépa, Kat 
tous “lovdaious KeAevovta, dpeTny emacKodvras Kal TH mpos 
EA! tf 4 \ \ % ‘\ > # 4 
GANGS SiKaLoTbvH Kat Tpos TOY O«eov evseBEla Xpwpevous, 

f ? , B 
Banrticpe ovvievar. obtw yap Kal Thy Bantiow aTobeKTHY adTo 
patverOa, pi) evi Tivwey Gpaprddov TapalTynoes Ypwpe- 
pov, Gr’ ed? ayvela tod cdparos, are bi) Kal THs wWoyis 

, t aa a ” L. 
Oixatoovyyn TpoeKkxexabapnéevns. Kat tév aGddwv ovotpepopue- 

hae eae ae i Para, Aten ie ae aed 
vor, (Kal yap 1ipOncav emt trelotov TH axpoare. TeV Adywr), 

4 a tal 
deloas “Hp@dys ro ent tocdvde miOavdv advrod tols avOpedrTo.s 
\ Sk, * a \ is - 3 \ 4 * 
fa) emt AmooTdces Tiwi Pépo., (TavTa yap eoKeoay cupovdy) TH 

fe a a 
éxe(vou mpatovtes), TOAY Kpeltror wyetrat, mpiv TL vewrepoy e 
> ny t & s a. DS tal it > 
avTod yeverOat, TpokaBwv avaipeiv, 1 petaBorys yevoweuns Eis 
Ta Tpdypata éuneoov petavoety. Kal 6 per, tbrowta ti 
t a 
‘Hp@dov, d€optos els Tov Maxatpotvta Tepbets, TO 

f ft ° 

Tpoeipypevov dpovpiov, TavTn krévvuTat. The genuineness 


w Dr. Burton acutely remarks on this expression, that it is a covert 
allusion to the Christian doctrine of ‘a baptism for the remission of 
sins,” and shews the acquaintance of Josephus with the tenets of the 
Christians. (Eccles. Hist. voli. p. 199.) ; 
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of this passage is admitted even by Strauss. (Leben Jesu, 
§ 48; vol. i. pp. 344-347, E. T.) 


Note 90. p. 254. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, 1.s.c. The chief points of apparent 
difference, are the motive of the imprisonment and the 
scene of the execution. Josephus makes fear of a popular 
insurrection, the Evangelists offence at a personal rebuke, 
the motive. But here (as Strauss observes) there is no 
contradiction, for “ Antipas might well fear that John, by 
his strong censure of the marriage and the whole course of 
the tetrarch’s life, might stir up the people into rebellion 
against him.” Again, from the Gospels we naturally ima- 
gine the prison to be near Tiberias, where Herod Antipas 
ordinarily resided; but Josephus says that prison was at 
Macheerus in Pervea, a day’s journey from Tiberias. Here, 
however, an examination of the Gospels shews, that the 
place where Antipas made his feast and gave his promise, 
is not mentioned. It only appears that it was near the 
prison. Now, as Herod was at this time engaged in a war 
with Aretas, the Arabian prince, between whose kingdom 
and his own lay the fortress of Macherus, it is “a proba- 
ble solution” of the difficulty, that he was residing with his 
court at Machzerus at this period. (Strauss, § 48, ad fin.) 


Note 91. p. 254. 
Philip is said to have retained his tetrarchy till the 20th 
year of Tiberius. (Ant. Jud. xviii. 5, § 6.) Herod Antipas 
lost his government in the first of Caligula. (Ibid. ch. 7.) 


Note 92. p.254- 

Ant. Jud. xvii. 12; xviii.1; De Bell. Jud. ii. 8, § 1. 
Tis 5& “ApyeAdov x@pas els émapxiav meptypapelons, émtTpo- 
aés Tis inmexfs Tapa ‘Popaios tageos Kwtovios TELTETAL, ME- 
Xpe Tov Kreivers AKaBov Tapa Tov Katcapos efovciar. ‘The 
procurators for this period, mentioned by Josephus, are 
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Coponius, M. Ambivius, Annius Rufus, Valerius Gratus, 
and Pontius Pilate. (Ant. Jud. xviil. 2, § 2.) 


Note 93. p. 255. 


Joseph. dnt. Jud. xviii. 6, $$ 10,11; 8, § 75 xix. 5, 
§ 1; Philo, Le &lace. p. 968, D. E. 


Note 94. p. 255. 
Joseph. dnt. Jud. xix. 8. § 2; Tplrov b€ éros a’t@ Bact 


Aevortt Tis dAns lovdalas weTAijpwtat, Kal Tapyy eis Tédw 
Katodperav, 1) mpdrepov Xtpdtwvos Tipyos Exadeito’ ouve- 
Téder b€ evtatOa Gewpias els tHv Kaloapos tiv, bnep ris 
€xelvou cwtnpias éopriy Twa tavtny émotdyevos. Kal rap 
E NX ot a ‘3 ‘a 7 ¥ I \ 
avtTiyy Opotcto TeV KaTa THY eTwapxtay ev TEAEL Kal TpoPeE- 
Bnwctwv eis aflay mANOos. Aevtépa b€ THs Gewplas 
€ 3 X\ 2 tA x E: / ¥ 
yuépa TTOANY evdvaoduevos €€ apyvpov TETOLNpEvnY 
Lid A 6 / © XN a nrvAO >’ A b€ 
Tacav, ws Oavpaoioy tip etvat, Tapnrdev eis 70 O€arpov 
> ! e 7 oy a , a € n sy , 
apxouerns nugpas. “Evda rais mpdérats tév jAvaKkOv dxtivev 
> a St E. g > / 
emBodrats 0 Upyupos Katavyacbels, Oavuaciws anéoTiABe, pap- 
ft Se *% ~ é J : oo + - an Se 
patpav TL poBepov Kat Tots eis avTov aTeviCovor Ppika@des. Ev. 
\ cal 
Obs Be of KddAaKES TAS OVSE Exelyw Tpds AyaboB GAdros GAAoDev 
RS. 25) , N / Gee? cn 
guwvas aveBowv, O€ov TpoTayopEvovTeEs, “ Evpevns TE Eins, 
Vi na 
emdéyortes, “ el Kal pexpe viv Os dvOpwToy epoBAOnwev, GAA 
touvtevev Kpelttovd ce Ovytis Pvcews Suodroyodpev.” Ovk 
éemémAnge Tovtors 6 BactrEds, ovde THY KoAaKelay ace- 
ae 5 \ 
Botcar ametpipato' dvaktwas 6€ ody per dAiyov, Tov 
an Se c a a € Mg x ey 
BovBova ths éavtod Kepadis vTepxadcCoueroy eldev eT TXOL- 
viov Tinds’ dyyeAdy TE TotTOY EvOds Evdnoe KaKGY Elval, TOV 
Kal TOTE TOV Gyaday yevdpwevor, Kal dtaxdpbroy eayev dbv- 
pny aOpovy 6& at’Ta Tijs KotAlas Tpocé ikyynea, pera 
7 p 2 71) Ss Tpoceduoey GAynpa, pw 
e ! a = 
oppodporytos apEduevov. “Avabewpey ody mpds tovs ¢idovs, 
A 3 
“QO Oeds ipiv eyo,” pnoly, “ijn katracrépew émurdrtopar TOV 
= Ee A 
Blov, Tapax pia THs eiuapwevyns Tas apte pov Karepevopevas 
ovas eheyxovons’ Kat 6 KAyels AOdvatos bq’ tuGv dn Gavav 
a). . 8 es KA Ne , e \ , < ‘\ 
anayopat’ dextéoy be THUY TEeTpMpEvnY 7 Meds BeBovdayntat Kat 
, Gira , é 
yap BeProdxapnenr ovdapy cavrdws, GAN ent ris pakapiCoperys 
, ” a“ / if ré fod 9 , cas 
AceTpoTnros.” Tatra Néywr emirdoes tis ddvyns KaTETOVEITO. 
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Ro te eeicol «Hans len , ee i 

Mera onovdns ovv els TO Baciderov exopioOn, cat dunfe Adyos eis 
£ 3 ¥ a o 

MAvTAS, ws EXOL TOU TeOvavat navtdnace per’ bdLyov ... Suve- 
A eae ' eee 

XGs 6€ ef) tpepas wévre TO THS yaoTpos Adyrhpare 

ie \ 

dtepyasdels Tov Blov Kareotpevven, 


Note 95. PP 255. 


Ibid. xix. 9, § 2; "Eaapyov odv ris "lovdaias Kal THs amd- 
ons Bactdcias anéorede [KAavdios] Kovariov Pddor, 


Note 96. p. 255. 


Ibid. xx. 5, $24 9%, § 1g and 8, §.4. Agrippa IT. bore the 
title of king. (De Bell. Jud. ii. 12, § 8.) 


Note 97. p. 256. 


Antig. Jud. xix. 9, §1; xx. 7, § 3. The evil reports 
which arose from this constant companionship are noticed 
by Josephus in the latter of these passages. They are 
glanced at in the well-known passage of Juvenal (Sat. vi. 
155-159). 

Adamas notissimus, et Berenices 
In digito factus pretiosior. Hune dedit olim 
Barbarus incest, dedit hune Agrippa sorori, 
Observant ubi festa mero pede sabbata reges, 
Et vetus indulget senibus clementia porcis. 


Compare Tacit. Mist. ii. 2 and 81. 


Note 98. p. 256. 
Joseph. Ant. Jud. xx. 8, §8; 9,87. ‘O Baotrebs éxeni- 


atevto un0 Kadavilov Kaioapos ri émpédecav Tod tepod. In 
one passage (Ant. Jud. xx. 1, § 3) Josephus says that these 
privileges continued to be exercised by the descendants of 
Herod, king of Chalcis, from his decease to the end of the 
war. But he here uses the term dzéyovo. very loosely ; or 
he forgets that Agrippa IT. was the nephew and not the son 
of this monarch. (See the note of Lardner, Credibility, 
vol. i. p. 18, note 8.) 
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Note 99. p. 256. 


The procuratorship of Pilate lasted from the 12th year 
of Tiberius (A. D. 26) to the 22nd (A. D. 36.) See Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. xviii. 3, § 2, and 4, §2. Felix entered upon his 
office as sole procurator in the 12th year of Claudius (A. D. 
53), and was succeeded by Porcius Festus early in the 
reign of Nero. (Ant. Jud. xx. 7, $1; and 8, $y.) 


Note 100. p. 256. 


The vacillation and timidity of Pilate appear in his 
attempt to establish the images of Tiberius in Jerusalem, 
followed almost immediately by their withdrawal. (And. 
Jud. xviii. 3, § 1.) His violence is shewn in his conduct 
towards the Jews who opposed his applicatien of the 
temple-money to the construction of an aqueduct at Jeru- 
salem (ibid. § 2), as well as in his treatment of the Sama- 
ritans on the occasion which led to his removal. (Ibid. 4, 
§1.) Agrippa the elder speaks of the iniquity of his go- 
vernment in the strongest terms (ap. Philon. Leg. ad 
Caium, p. 10343 Katadeioarta jr Kal Tis GAs adrod émutpo- 
nis eFed€yxoat tas dwpodokias, Tas UBpes, Tas apTayas, Tas 
aiklas, Tas emnpetas, Tovs axpitovs Kal emaddrjAous covous, THY 


GvyvuTov Kal dpyadewrdryy wpdorynta dreLeOdvtes.) 


Note 101. p. 256. 


Tacitus says of Felix— ‘“* Antonius Felix, pei omnein 
sevitiam ac libidinem, jus regium servili ingenio exereuit.” 
(Hist. v.g.) And again, “ At non pater ejus, cognomento 
Felix, pari moderatione agebat, jampridem Jude impo- 
situs, et cuncta malefacta sibi impune ratus, tanta potentia 
subnixo.” (Ann. xil. 54.) 

Josephus gives a similar account of his government. 
(Antig. Jud. xx. 8.) After he quitted office he was aecused 
to the emperor, and only escaped a severe sentence by the 
influence which his brother Pallas possessed with Nero. 
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Note 102. p. 256. 


See Ant. Jud. xx. 8, 8 10,11; Bell. Jud. ii. 14, §1. In 
the latter passage Josephus says— Aradefduevos 8 mapa 
Tovrov THY énitpomny Pijotos, TO pddiota Avpawdpevov Thy 
xepay enefner’ TGV yodv Anorav ouvédaBe Tos TAEloToUs, Kal 
drepOerpen od« dArtyous. ’AAN ody 6 pera Dfjotov ’AABivos Tov 
aitov tpoToy eénynoaro Tov Tecan ov« éott 8 qvriva Ka- 
koupylas idéav mapéAumev. 


Note 103. p. 257. 


See above, notes 100 and 101. 


Note 104. p. 257. 


Here the accuracy of St. Luke is very remarkable. 
Achaia, though originally a senatorial province (Dio Cass. 
Ti. p. 503, E.), had been taken into his own keeping by 
Tiberius (Tacit. Ann. 1.76), and had continued under le- 
gates during the whole of his reign. Claudius, however, in 
his fourth year restored the province to the senate (Suet. 
vit. Claud. § 35), from which time it was governed by pro- 
consuls. St. Paul’s visit to Corinth fell about two years 
after this change. 


Note 105. p. 257. 


Seneca says of Gallio —“ Solebam tibi dicere, Gallionem 
fratrem meum (quem nemo non parum amat, etiam qui 
amare plus non potest) alia vitia non nosse, hoe etiam 
odisse.” And again— ‘‘ Nemo mortalium uni tam dulcis 
est, quam hic omnibus.” (Quast. Nat. iv. Preefat.) Statius 
uses the same epithet—(Sylv. 1. 7, Il. 32, 33)— 


Hoe plus quam Senecam dedisse mundo, 
Aut dulcem generasse Gallionem. 
Note 106. p. 257. 


See Joseph. Ant. Jud. xvii. 12, § 55; xvili. 1, § 1. Uapny 
be Kal Kuprruos els tiv “lovdatay, mpooOjkqy Tihs Supias yevo- 
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Bévny, Atotiunodpevos adtav tas ovaias kal dtodwad- 
pevos Ta ApyeAdou ypipara. Ot 8& Kalmep TO Kar’ dpyds év 
dem hépovres Thy emt tais dtoypadais axpdacw, UToKaré- 
Byoay, «.t.. The difficulty with respect to the time of the 
taxing will be considered in note 119. 


Note 107. p. 257. 

There was a Sergius Paulus who bore the office of consul 
in the year A.D. g4. Another held the same office in 
A.D. 168. This latter is probably the Sergius Paulus 
mentioned by Galen. (Anat. i.1, vol. ii. p.218; De Prenot. 
§ 2; vol. xiv. p. 612.) 


Note 108. p. 257. 

Cyprus was originally an imperial province (Dio Cass, 
lili. p. 504, A.), and therefore governed by legates or pro- 
preetors (Strab. xiv. 6, § 6); but Augustus after a while 
gave it up to the Senate, from which time its governors 
were proconsuls. (See Dio, liv. p. 523, B. rére 8% ody Kal 
thy Kinpov kat tiv Tadartlay tiv NapBovnclay anédwxe to 
dyuo, os pndey Tdv trAwv aitod Seonévas’ Kai ottws avOd- 
mato. kal és Ta exelva COvn TéuTer Oa ypEavto.) The title of 
Proconsul appears on Cyprian coins, and has been found 
in a Cyprian Inscription of the reign of Claudius. (Boeckh, 
Corp. Inscript. No. 2632.) 


Note 109. p. 257. 

Joseph. dnt. Jud. xiv. 13, §3; De Bell. Jud. i. 13, §1; 
Dio Cass. xlix. p. 411, B. This Lysanias was the son of 
Ptolemy son of Mennzeus, and seems to have been king of 
Chalcis and Itureea, inheriting the former from his father, 
and receiving the latter from Mark Antony. See the pas- 
sages above cited. 

Note 110. p. 257. 

Lysanias, the son of Ptolemy, was put to death by An- 
tony, at the instigation of Cleopatra (Joseph. Ant. Jud. xv. 
4, §1), certainly before the year of Rome 719, B.C. 35. 
(See Dio Cass. 1. s. ¢.) 
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Note 111. p. 258. 
So Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 445 vol.i. p. 302, E. T. 


Note 112. p. 258. 


Ibid. p. 301. ‘‘ We cannot indeed prove that, had a 
younger Lysanias existed, Josephus must have mentioned 
him, &c.” 

Note 113. p. 258. 


Strauss assumes, without an atom of proof, that Abila 
(or Abilene) was included in the kingdom of Lysanias, the 
contemporary of Anthony. It is never mentioned as a part 
of his territories. Indeed, as Dr. Lee has remarkeds, it 
seems to be pointedly excluded from them. Agrippa the 
First received “ the Abila of Lysanias” from Claudius, at 
the very time when he relinquished the kingdom of Chaleis, 
which formed the special territory of the old Lysanias. 
(Joseph. De Bell. Jud. 11.12, § 8; Ant. Jud. xix. 5, § 1.) 
Thus it would appear that Josephus really intends a dif- 
ferent Lysanias from the son of Ptolemy in these two pas- 
sages. Even, however, if this were not the case, his silence 
would be no proof that a second Lysanias had not held a 
tetrarchy in these parts at the time of John’s ministry. 
That Abila formed once a tetrarchy by itself seems implied 
in the subjoined passage from Pliny—* Intereursant cin- 
guntque has urbes tetrarchie, regionum instar singule, et 
in regna contribuuntur, Trachonitis, Paneas, Adila, &c.” 
(Hi. N. v. 18, ad fin.) 


Note 114. p. 259. 
See above, notes 4, 89, and 94. 


Note 115. p. 259. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 32; vol. i. p. 301, E.T. 
x See his Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Lecture VIII. p. 403, note 2 


I am indebted to my friend, Mr. Mansel, for my knowledge of this 
excellent work. 
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Note 116. p. 259. 


See the Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtwissenschaft, 
vol. vi., quoted by Olshausen in his Biblischer Commentar, 
(vol. i. p. 125; p.116, E. T.) On the general question, see 
Alford’s Greek Testament, vol. 1. p. 315. 


Note 117. p. 259. 


Ant. Jud. xviii. 1, §1. See above, note 106. 


Note 118. p. 260. 
Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 32; p.204, E.'T. 


Note 119. p. 260. 


The following explanations of Luke i. 2 have been pro- 
posed :—(1.) It has been proposed to take mporn with amo- 
ypapy, to regard Kupyviov as a genitive dependent on dmo- 
ypady, and #yesovevorros as equivalent to Wyeudvos or jye- 
povedoavros. ‘The passage is then translated— ‘ This was 
the first assessment of Cyrenius, once governor of Syria.” 
(See Lardner, Credibility. vol. i. pp. 173-175.) 

(2.) Only slightly different from this is the view of Bezay 
and others, which takes zpérn in the same way, but regards 
Hyeuovevovtos Kupyviov as a genitive absolute, and renders 
the verse—‘ This first assessment was made when Cyrenius 
was governor of Syria.” Both these explanations suppose 
that Cyrenius made two assessments, one before he was 
actual President of Syria and one afterwards. The former 
regards Cyrenius as designated by his sudsequent title; the 
latter supposes that he may have been called “ governor” 
when strictly speaking he was not so, but had a certain 
degree of authority. Two objections lie against both views. 
1. The ordo verborum does not allow us to take mpérn with 


Y See Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. p. 171, note 4. 
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anoypapy. 2. No writer hints at Cyrenius having been 
twice employed to make a census in Palestine. 

(3.) A third explanation is, that zpéry is for tporépa, 
and that the genitive Kupnviov depends upon it, the con- 
struction used being analogous to that of St. John, 67 zpé- 
Tés wou Wy (1. 15.) The meaning is then—‘*‘ This assessment 
was made before the time when Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.” (Lardner, Credibility, vol.i. pp. 165-173; Alford, 
Greek Testament, vol. 1. p. 314.) 

(4.) Finally, it is maintained that éyévero should be re- 
garded as emphatic—and that St. Luke means, as I have 
suggested in the text, that while the enrolment was begun 
a little before our Lord’s birth, it was never fully executed 
until Cyrenius carried it through. Both this and the pre- 
ceding explanation seem to be allowable—they are com- 
patible with the Hellenistic idiom, and do no violence to 
history. As Lardner has shewn, there is abundant rea- 
son to believe that an enrolment was actually set on foot 
shortly before the death of Herod. (See the Credibility, 


vol. i. pp. 151-159.) 
Note 120. p. 260. 


See his Short View of the Harmony of the Evangelists, 
Prop. xi. pp. 145-149- 


Note 12i. p. 260. 
Connection of Sacred and Profane History, vel. i. p. 505. 


Note 122. p. 260. 


Ant. Jud. xviii. 1, § 1. After speaking of Cyrenius 
as sent from Rome for the express purpose of effecting a 
census, Josephus adds—'lovéas 6€ Tavaavitns dunp, ex 76- 
eos dvopa Tdyada, Sdddovxov Papisdiov tpoohapBavdepevos, 
jmelyeto etl GTooTacEL, THY TE aroTNoW ovdev AAO 7} 
dvrixpus bovdelay erupépew A€yovtes, Kal Tis éevOepias en” 
avtuAmper Tapaxadoovres 70 €Ovos. He then speaks of the 
success of Judas’s efforts, and his formation of a sect, 
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which Josephus puts on a par with those of the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes. 17 6€ rerdpty TGv qtAoo0- 
gidv 6 TadtAatos “lovéas iyepov xatéatyn. (Ibid. § 6.) 


Note 123. p. 260. 


De Bell. Jud. ii. 17, § 8. The followers of Theudas 
“were scattered and brought to nowght’’ (Acts v. 36), but 
those of Judas the Galilean ‘“‘ were dispersed.” (Ibid. verse 
37-) It is in exact accordance with this distinction that 
the latter reappear in the Jewish war, while of the former 
we hear nothing. See Dean Alford’s note ad loc. 


Note 124. p. 261. 
Antig. Jud. xx. 5, § 1. 


Note 125. p. 261. 


Ib. xvii. 10, § 43 "Ev rovrw d& kai érepa pipia Oopt Bw 
éxdueva tiv “lovdatay xateAduBave, TOAAGY TOAAAXOcE 
kat’ olxelwy éAtidas Kepddv Kal “Tovdaiwy éyOpas éml 7d Tode- 
peiy oppnpevor. 


Note 126. p. 261. 
De Bell. Jud. ii. 13, § 53 Metlovr 6 ravrns wAnyn “lovdat- 


ous ekdkwoev Aly’arios yrevdorpodytys. Tlapayevduevos yap 
> XN td BA , \ e , + \ 
eis THY y@par, dvOpwros yodns, Kal Tpopyrov wictiw embels | 
éavT@, TEpt Tpiopuplos pev aOpoiter TSY i}TaTHpévwv. Tlepra- 
XN %: = 4.4 3 n 2 ra > ae gs / ” 
yayav 6€ abrous €k THs épnulas eis TO’EXat@y Kadovpevor pos, 
€xetOev oids Te Hv els ‘lepoodAvja TapeNOeiv BidleoOat, Kal Kpa- 
er ca Oe ns x é 
THoaS Tis TE “Paaixhjs ppoupas Kal Tod Sijyou tupavvety, xpo- 
pevos Tots ovverotecodur dopudédpois. DPOdver 5é adtod THv dp- 
4 co lal won € an 1 
pip Opdi€, dmavridcas peta Tov ‘Pomaikdv dnditGv, kal was 6 
a / jel faa 
dppos ouvedi ato tis auvyns wate cvpPodts yevouevns TOV 
A tal ? o 
pév Alydarioy puyeiv per’ dAlyov, SiadOapivat 6& Kal Cwypy- 
Ojvar wAelLoTOVS TOY abv a’TO’ TO Se AoLTOY TAROOS oKEda- 
obey ent Ti cavtey Exaotov diadadeiv. Compare Antig. Jud. 


xx. 8, $6. 
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Note 127. p. 262. 


In the parallel passage of the Antiquities (l.s.c.), Jo- 
sephus says, that Felix slew 400 and captured 200 of the 
Egyptian’s followers. If he had really estimated their 
whole number at 30,000, he would scarcely have said, that 
“very many (aA¢eioror) were killed or taken prisoners,” 
when the loss in both ways was no more than 600 men. It 
has been sagaciously conjectured that the reading rpicpy- 
plovs should be replaced by rerpaxioysAiovs, having arisen 
from the ready confusion of A with 6, or ,A with A. 
(Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. p. 227.) 


Note 128. p. 262. 


Ant. Jud. xx. 2.§6. Compare Dio Cassius, Ix. pp. 671, 
672; Tacit. Ann. xil. 43; Sueton. vit. Claud. § 18. Tuse- 
bius mentions a famine in Greece during the same reign. 


(Chronica, pars il. p. 373, Ed. Mai.) Josephus calls the 
famine in Judea, to which he refers, rov péyav Adv. (Ant. 
Jud. xx. 5. § 2.) 


Note 129. p. 263. 
Alford, Greek Testament, vol. il. p. 53. 


Note 130. p. 264. 
See an article “on the Bible and Josephus,” in the 
Journal of Sacred Literature for October 1850. 
Note 131. p. 264. 


S. Ambrose, Comment. in Psalm. exviii. § 37. (Opera, 
vol. i. p. 1206.) 


Note 132. p. 265. 
Ibid. Explic. Luc. x. $171. (Opera, vol. i. p.1542.) 


Note 133. p. 265. 


Irenzeus, Advers. Heres. iti. 1; (Opera, vol. ii. p. 6.) 
RAWLINSON. | 
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Note 1. p. 267. 


OF all our writers on the Evidences, Lardner is the only 
one who appears to be at all duly impressed with a feeling 
of the value of Christian witnesses. He devotes nearly two 
volumes to the accumulation of their testimonies. (See his 
Credibility, vols. i. ii. and iii.) Paley does not make any 
use of Christian writers to prove the facts of Christianity ; 
he only cites them as witnesses to the early existence and 
repute of our Historical Scriptures. Butler in a general 
way refers to the evidence of the “ first converts” (Analogy, 
part ii. ch.7, p. 291); but omits to enlarge on the point. 
And this is the general spirit of our Apologists. 


Note 2. p. 268. 


So Celsus (ap. Origen. Contr. Cels. i. 44.) Strauss en- 
deavours to diminish the authority of the Apostles, and 
first preachers of Christianity, by contrasting the darkness 
of Galilee and Judza with the enlightenment of “ highly 
civilized Greece and Rome.” (Leben Jesu, § 13, sub fin. ; 
vol. i. p. 64, E. T.) 

Note 3. p. 270. 


Stromata, ii. pp. 464, 489, 490; v. p. 6773; vi. p. 770. 
Clement believes the writer to be the companion of St. 
Paul. (See Strom. il. p. 489; Ov pou det trAELdvOY Adyor, 
mapabeuéva pdptuy tov ’AmocroAtkov BapvaBav' 6 & 
TOv EPdopijxovta HV, Kal cuvepydos Tov TlavAov. He then 
quotes from the extant Epistle.) 
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Or 


Note 4. p. 270. 


Contra Celsum, 1. § 633 p. 378, B.; De Princip. iii. 2. § 4; 
p- 140, EB. 


Note 5. p. 270. 


Professor Norton assigns the Epistle of Barnabas to 
“the middle of the second century” (Genwineness of the 
Gospels, vol. 1. p. 347); but on very insufficient evidence. 
Lardner gives A. D. 71 or 72 as the probable date of its 
composition. (Credibility, vol. i. p. 285.) 

M. Bunsen, while rejecting the view that it was written 
by the companion of St. Paul, puts its composition “ about 
15 years before that of the Gospel of St. John,” or some 
time before the close of the first century. (Hippolytus and 
his Age, vol. i. p. 54.) 

The genuineness of the Epistle has been well defended 
by Dr. Lee, who thoroughly exposes the common fallacy, 
that, if the work of the Apostle, it must have formed a 
portion of Canonical Scripture. (See his Lectures on the 
Inspiration of Holy Scripture, Appendix E. pp. 472-477.) 


Note 6. p. 270. 


See the subjoined passages— Tlépas yé rou diddcKey tov 
"Iopaijd, kal Toradra tépata Kal onueta moray, exiprfe, 
kal Unepnydnnoev avrov. “Ore 6@ rovs idlous "Anmoorddovs, 
Tovs pédovras Knpvacew TO evayyeAuoy avTod, €€ehELarTo,... 
tore €pavepwoev Eavtoy viov @eod civar. ($5; p.15.) Ob de 
pavtitovres Taides, edayyeAiCopevot uty Thy apeow TOV dy.ap- 
TLGV, Kal TOV Gyviopov Ths Kapdias, ols €bwKe Tod Evayyedlou 
tiv e€ovalav, oda. bexadvo, eis paptUpioy Tv pvdwy, Gre de- 
kadvo ai gudal rob “Iopayd. (§ 83 p. 25.) Adros nOEAnoEv 
obrw Tadeiv... Eyer yap 6 mpopytetav én’ adT@... idov, TEé- 
Oeukd pov Tov vGrov eis pdotiyas, TAS TLaydvas Eis 
panlopata. (§53 p.16.) “Oyrovras adrov tére th npépa 
Tov modipn éxovta TOV KOKKLvov Tepl THY odpKa, Kal 
povaw? Ody obrds éotu by Tore Tpels ETTavpdoapev €£- 
OvOELHTALTES, KOL KATAKEVTHOUYTES, Kat epTatgavtes. (§75 

ples 
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p- 24.) ‘O vids rod Ocod éxabev, Wa H TANT adirod Cworoujon 
mwas ...dAAG Kal stavpwdels emorlCeTo G£Et Kat XoAj. 
($7; pp. 20, 21.) Kat wdAw Meoijs rove? trétov tod “Inoot 
6tt Set adrov Tabeiv Kab abrov CwoTtornoa, bv Sd€wowv ato- 
Aw@AcKEevat. ($123 p. 39.) Th ody Adyer madw 6 mpodijrns ; 
TEPLETXE [LE TUVAaywyi) ToVNpEvopLevov’ Ex’KA@TAY ME HoTEp pE- 
rcoat knpiov’ Kal éwl roy tyaticpdy pov €Badrov kKrjf- 
pov. ’Ev capkt obv adrot pédAovtos havepotobat Kal macyewy, 
Tpoepavepodto tO Taos. (86; p.18.) Ato Kal dyouen rHv 
nyeepay Thy dyddnv eis evppoovuyy, ev 7) Kal 6 Inoots avéoryn 
é€x vexpav kal favepwdels avéBn eis rods ovpavods. 
($153 p- 48.) 
Note 7. p. 270. 

Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. p. 289 et seqq.; Burton, Ee- 
cles. History, vol. i. pp. 342, 343; Norton, Genuwineness, &c. 
vol. i. pp. 336-338; Bunsen, Hippolytus, vol. i. pp. 44-47 ; 
Jacobson, Prasat. ad S. Clin. Ep. p. x—xvii., prefixed to 
his Patres Apostolici. 


Note 8. p.271. 


The following are the passages to which reference is 
made in the text: ’E& adrod (sc. tod TaxwB) 6 Kupuos Inoots 
TO Kata capka. (§ 323 p.14.) To oxijmrpov tis peya- 
Lwotryyns Tod Ocodt, 6 Kvpios Hydv Xprords “Inoots, ovk 
HrOev ev KduTw GAraCovelas, olde tmepypavlas, kalwep duvd- 
Mevos, GAAG TaTetvoppovav. ($16; pp. 60,62.) Ta mad7- 
pata avrod Hy mpd dpOadpav tpudv. ($2; p.12.) Mddora 
Mepwpnpévot TéY Aéywv tov Kuptlov ’Incod, ots eAddnoe b15d- 
oxkov émelkerav kat pakpobvulay. Otros yap einer’ 
> ag 5 rad 24ar 1 > aA en a °” 
Eneetre ta eAendijre, aptere iva apeb tyiv' ws Toveire, ott 

, ea sg 8 , o , com € 
TomOnoeTar vutv' ws dldoTe, oTws SoOjceTaL Duly’ ws Kplvere, 
otrws KpiOyoerat tiv’ @s xpynotevecde, ottws ypnorevOijoerat 
tiv’ @ pétp petpeire, ev adt@ perpynOjoerar dpiv. (§ 135 

. 52.) “Ateviowpev eis TO alua tod Xpicrod, kat ower 
ys p ; ye 
as éotw Tiwwoy Te Oeg alua aitod, bra tiv yuetépav co- 
Typiav éexxvdev. ($73 p. 34.) Ara thy aydany jv eoyev 
Tpos Huas TO atwa abtod EdbwKey baep Hpaov Inoods Xpt- 

\ € a € a > 4 a % be t ¢. & no 

aTOs 0 Kuvptos NudY, Ev OeAnwate cod, kal THY cdpka Unep THs 
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\ € an *. » 5 a ¢€ x lot a £ lal 
TAapKOS Nov, Kal THY woxny UTep Tov Woydy Hpydv. (§ 49; 
x er y 

p-178.) Ti péd\doveay avdoracw eserOa, is tiv amapxhv 

3A Fa’ a rn 7 
énoujoato tov Kipiov ipov Incodv Xptoror, éx vexp@v dva- 
, e > \ aA 
oTnoas. ($24; p.g8.) “Efetéupdn 6 Xpuotds otv and 10d 

a * an a 

cod, kab of “Andatodot and Tod Xpiotot. (§ 42; p. 148.) 
Mera wAnpopoplas Tvevparos “Aylou efjdOov [ot 'And- 
oToot] evayyeAr(ouevos THY Barireiay ToD Ocod péddeuw Epye- 
dvd a. a id \ # - a 
v0a. Kara xopas ov cal moAEtS KnptaoocovTeEs, Kade- 
otavoy Tas anapxyas atte, doxiudacavtes TO [vedpart, ets 
e€mickdmovs Kat dtaxdvous. (ibid. pp. 148,150.) Aca G- 
Aov kcal pOdvov of péytoror Kal duxacdtaror oTvAoL edL- 
@xOncav Kal €ws Oavarov 7jAOov. AdBapev Td dpOaryav jpyov 
Tors dyaduts "Amoorddous. ‘O Tlérpos bia Cidov ddtkoy ody 

a ION a * oe a € 2 , x ica 
€va ovde S00, GAAG TAEloVvasS UTNVEYKEV TOVOVS, Kal otTH 
faptupnoas eopevOn cis TO bpEtAsuevov TOTO THs ddéns. Ava 

~ \ © a © o n € t € a 
¢jAov kai 6 TlatAos vmopovijs BpaBetov unecyev, ETTAKLS 
Seca dhopécas, huyadevdeis, AvCacdels, Kijpu€ yevo- 
mevos €v Te TH AvatoAy Kal ev TH dvoEL, TO yervaion 
Tis TlotEws avTod KAé€os €AaBev, dikatootvvny b1dd£éas bdov 
Tov Kécpov Kal éml TO Téppa THs SvoEms EAOOY, Kal papTU- 


pyoas ent TOv Pyoupévor, KT. A. ($53 pp. 24-28.) 


Note 9. p. 271. 

Lip. ad Cor. § 473 p. 168. “AvaddBere thv émeotodiy Tob 
poaxaptov TlavAou rod AtoortdAov. Ti mparov tyiv év apxi Tov 
ebayyedlou éypapen ; em’ GAndeias TVEvpatix@s éméoTELAreEv tyiv 

eee ee : is aoe, stay etd nt 
mept avtod te kat Kya re kat AmoAA@, 61a TO Kal TOTE TpOT- 


xAloes twas memoujoba. Comp. t Cor. i. 10-12. 


Note 10. p. 272. 


See Burton’s Ecelesiastical History of the First Three 
Centuries, vol. i. pp.197 and 357. 


Note 11. p. 272. 


Ibid. vol. ii. p. 23. Compare Pearson’s Disputatio de 
Anno quo S. Ignatius a Trajano Antiochie ad Bestias erat 
condemnatus (printed in Dr. Jacobson’s Patres Apostolic 
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vol. ii. pp. 524-529.) Pearson places the Martyrdom in 
A.D.116; M. Bunsen in A. D.115. (Hippolytus and his 
Age, vol. i. p. 89.) 


Note 12. p. 272. 

Two of these Epistles are addressed to St. John, and the 
third to the Virgin Mary. They exist in several MSS., and 
were printed at Paris as early as A. D. 1495. Burton says 
of them, “ Two Epistles to St. John and one to the Virgin 
Mary, which only exist in Latin, do not deserve even to be 
mentioned.” (Hecles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 29, note.) So far as I 
know, they are not now defended by any one. 


Note 13. p. 272. 


Lardner, Credibility, vol. i. pp. 314, 3153 Burton, Eccles, 
Hist. vol. ii. pp. 29, 30; Schréckh, Christ. Kirch. Geschichte, 
vol. ii. p. 341 et seqq.; Neander, Geschichte der Christl. Re- 
ligion, vol. i. p. 11403; Kiste in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift fiir histo- 
rische Theologie, 11. ii. pp. 47-90; Jacobson, Patres A posto- 
ici, vol. ii. pp. 262-470; Hefele, Patrum Apostolicorum 
Opera, 3rd edition, Prolegomena, p. viii. 


Note 14. p. 272. 


Euseb. Hist. Hecles.iii.36; Hieronym. De Viris [lustr.c. xvi. 
(Op. vol. ii. p. 841, ed. Vallars.) The brief account given in 
the text of a very complicated matter, requires a few words 
of elucidation, and perhaps, to some extent, of correction. 
The twelve Epistles in their longer form exist both in 
Greek, and in an ancient Latin version. Eleven Epistles 
out of the twelve are found in a second Latin version, like- 
wise ancient; which presents numerous important varia- 
tions from the other, and is in general considerably shorter. 
Of these eleven Epistles, the first seven, and a fragment of 
the eighth, were found in Greek in the famous Medicean 
manuscript, which evidently gave the original text of the 
shorter Latin translation. The seven (complete) Epistles 
of the Medicean MS. are nearly, but not quite, identical 
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with the seven Epistles mentioned by Eusebius and Je- 
rome. They consist, that is, of six out of the seven (viz. 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Magnesians, Trallians, Phila- 
delphians, Smyrnzeans, and Polycarp), together with a let- 
ter to a Christian woman, Maria Cassobolita; and there is 
also in the MS. a fragment of the Epistle to the Tarsians. 
The Epistle to the Romans, which is placed at the end of 
the shorter Latin recension, is not in the Medicean MS.; 
but this is explained by the fact that that MS. is a frag- 
ment. As it observes the exact order of the shorter Latin 
version, and seems to be the text—only somewhat corrupt 
—from which that version was made, we may conelude, 
that it contained originally the same eleven letters. Thus 
we cannot base any argument on the identity of the Euse- 
bian and Medicean Epistles. It is not an exact identity ; 
and the approach to identity is perhaps an accident. 


Note 15. p. 273. 


See Dr. Cureton’s Corpus Lgnatianum, Introduction, pp. 
xxxiv—Ixxxvil.; Bunsen, Hippolytus and his Age, vol. i. 
pp. 95-103. 


Note 16. p. 273. 


See Dr. Jacobson’s Preface to the third edition of his 
Patres Apostolic, p. liv; Hetele’s Prolegomena, 1.8. ¢.; Pro- 
fessor Hussey’s University Sermons, Preface, pp. Xii1—Xxxix.; 
Uhlhorn in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir historische Theologie, 
XV. p. 247 et seqq.; and Canon Wordsworth in the Lnglish 
Review, No. viii. p. 309 et seqq. The shorter Greek Recen- 
sion is also regarded as genuine by the present Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 


Note 17. p. 274. 


The subjoined are the most important of the Ignatian 

; ges ens 

testimonies to the facts of Christianity: Suvépyeode ev pug 
a an bd > ra 

nlorer, kal ev “Incotd Xpioto, TY KATE capka €K yevous 

AaBie, Te vip avOpdmov kal vio @cod. (Hp. ad Eph, xx. 


t 
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p- 302.) ‘O yap eds dv ‘Incous 6 Xpioros Exvopopydn 
tv70 Maptlas, kar olkovoulay Oeod, ex omepuaros péev AaBid, 
TIvevparos b& ‘Aylov' ds éyevvijOn, kal €BanmrioGn, K.r.A. 
(Ibid. xviii. pp. 296-298.) “EAadep tov apxovta Tod aldvos 
tovtoy 4 mapOevia Maptas, Kal 6 ToKeTds avrov, Kal 6 Odva- 
tos Tod} Kuplov, zpla pvotipia xpavyjs. (Ibid. xix. p. 298.) 
lds ody édavepdOn Tois aldow; "AotHp €v ovpave Edap- 
wev t7ép Tavtas Tovs aorépas, Kali TO POs adTov avexdd- 
AyTov Hv, Kab feropov Tapelyev 7) Kaivdtns avrov. (Ibid. xix. 
p- 300.) Tov Kipiov ijuar ... yeyernuevov adyfas ék mrapde- 
vou, BeBanticpevoy vT0 Lwavvov, tva TANPOOy Taca 
duxarogvrvy Un adtod, adnOGs eat Tlovtiov IliAarov 
kal ‘Hpwdov tetpdpyov kadynAwpeévor v7ép Huev ev capkt. 
(Ep. ad Smyrn.i. p. 416.) Kai robs mpopijras dyarapev, 616 
TO Kal avrovs els TO evayyéALoy KaTHyyEAKEeval, Kal eis adrdv 
€AniCey, Kal avrov dvauevew* ev o Kal TiaTEvTavTes eowOnoay 
ev évdtnte Inood Xptorod, dvres atayanyrol Kal dfiodavpacroe 
ayiot, b7d “Inoot Xpwtcrod pepaptupynpévot, x. tr, 
(Ep. ad Philadelph. v. pp. 394-396.) Ard rotro pvtpov 
€XaBev ent tis Kehadns adrov 6 Kuptos, wa mvén mH 
exkAnota apbapoiar. (Lp. ad Ephes. xvii. p. 296.) "AdAndas 
éxabev as kal GAnOGs dvéotncev Eautov. (Ep.ad Smyrn. 
li. p. 418.) Myxére caBBarifovtes, AAAG Kata Kupiak yy Cory 
Gavres, ev kal } Cot) yey avérethey bC adrod. (Lp. 
ad Magnes. 1x. p. 324.) Ot mpodijrat ws biddcKahov abrov 
TpoTeddoKovy" Kal Ola TOUTO Ov diKalws aveuEvov, Tapa iyEl- 
pev avtovs éx vexpov. (Ibid. l.s.¢.) "Eye yap «at pera 
Thy avdoracw év capKl avrov olda Kal mioTevw dvTa. Kal dre 
mpos tovs wept Mérpoy HArAOev, Epy adrots, AaPere, 
Wyradyoaré pe, Kal idere, Ore ode elut Sadviov dowparov. 
Kat ev0vs adrtod hwarrto, cai énlorevcav. (Ep. ad Smyrn. 
lll. p.420.) Mera 6€ riy avdoracw curépayev adtots kal 
ouvéntev ws capxixds. (Ibid. l.s.¢.) ‘Yrordyyte to em 
TKOT® Kal GAAjAoLS, Ss Insods Xpioros TO Tarp) Kata odpKa, 
cai of "Amdatoho T@ Nptot@ cal te Uarpi cai 76 Uved- 
pare. (Ep. ad Magnes. xiii. p. 328.) “Avayxatov ody éotly 

. UnoracoerOa TH TpEcBrtepin, Os Tots amoarddoLs. 
(Hp. ad. Trall. i. p- 334.) Ody os Tléerpos kat [TlatAos 
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, OPN ad 4 o, > , 
diataccopar viv" exetvor AwdaToOXOL, éyw Katdxpitos. (Ep. 


ad Rom. iv. p. 368.) 


Note 18. p. 274. 


See Dr. Cureton’s Corpus Iqnatianum, pp. 227-231; and 
M. Bunsen’s Hippolytus, vol. i. pp. 92-98. 


Note 19. p. 274. 
See Jacobson’s Patres Apostolici, vol. ii. pp. 484-512. 
This work is admitted to be genuine, even by M. Bunsen. 


(Hippolytus, vol. i. pp. 223-227.) 


Note 20. p. 27 
See especially the following passages: Acdxovot ... mopev- 
‘ p ally £& passages : ‘ vac Pp 
, BS ‘ b) f¢ af 7 - a > 4 iN / 
Omevon Kata THY GAnOELav ToD Kupiov, bs eyéveto btdkovos 
TavtT@v. ($53 p-494.) Mvnuovevovtes dé dv eizevy 6 Kuptos 
biddoxwv, Mi xplvere, (va py KplOnre apiere, cat 
apedn Upty edeeire, iva édenOyre’ ev w péTpw peTpEtre 
apediocetar pty’ edecire, iva ehenOyre’ ev @ péTpwH pETPEITE, 
avripetpnOjceras tutv’ Kal Ore paxdptot of mrwxol, Kal ob di0- 
4 Pa Ps we > lal > \ 32 rd if _ 
Kopevor Evexey Sixatoovvys, Ott atv early 7 Bactdela Tod 
nan an a — 
cod. (§ 2; pp. 485-490.) Xpuords "Inoots, Os avyveyxev 
A a \ ed 
nudy tas Guaptlas TO ldlm cepate emi TO EvAoW Os 
3 st 
Gyaptiav ovK évoinaev, ovde EdpeOn SdAOS Ev TH OTOuaTL avTOD 
n “ a t A 
GAXG Or Has, va Cioopev ev aire, TavTa tnépmerve. (§ 8; 
ss A ane 
P- 502.) “Os dv pay 6uodroyH 16 paptéptoy rot oravpod, ex 
Ps es - 
Tod biaBdrovu eori. ($7; p.500.) Tov Kupiov nav ‘Incovy 
Xproroy, ds tnévewev baep Tov Gpapriay judy €ws Pav atov 
a wot x e \ , eth et 
Katavtnoa Ov Hyetpev 6 Oeds, Avoas Tas divas TOU Gbov. 
meh 
($13 p. 486.) [uoretoavres eis Tov éyelpavta tov Kupiov 
lat a “ \ 
npav Inoodv Xpiorov éx véxpwv, kal Sdvta atT@ do€av kai 
a n ® a Tae 
Opdvov éx beEtGv adrod. (§ 2; p.486.) *Q (se. ro Kupiw) 
nn na an + X ei 
éay evapeoTisopen ev TH Viv aldrt, GnoAnWouela Kal TOV pEd- 
lal o x b) 3 
Rovra, Kabas UmégxEeTO uly €yelpar as eK vEeKpoV, 
= , iad at, te 
($53 p-496.) Uapaxad@ ody mavras tyas... doxely Tacav 
i * > , b) a 
bTopmovyy, ijy Kal toeTE Kat dPOadyovs, ov povov Ev ToIs 
€ 2 % a 
paxaptos Lyvatio, Kat Zwolum, cal “Povo, GAAG Kal ev Gddous 
- ae ay 
Tots €€ juav, kal ev avtT@ MavaA@ kai Tots AowTots ano- 
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, . r ” @ 3 fy i N “5 
oTOXOLS’ TETELTLLEVOUS OTL OUTOL TaVTES OUK Els KEVOY EOpapor, 
No > *, , , > tal , a X said K Pa 
... kal Oru els Tov dherdopevov avtots TdTov Elol Tapa Ta Kuplo, 
2 N , ae a , . 
@ kal cvvétadov. (§93 pp. 502-504.) Tod paxaptov kat 
| La av a , > € a“ % , 
evdofov IlavAov' Os yevowevos Ev VutYy KATA TpPOTMTOY 
an lod % ¥ x. 
TOV ToTE avOpaTorv, edidakEv axplBGs Kal BeBatws Tov Tept 
ral I 
GdnOetas Adyov’ bs Kal dmav tuly éypawev emLoTOAA,s, 
«TA, ($35 Pp. 490.) 
Note 21. p. 275. 

See the Epistle of Irenzeus to Florinus, preserved in Euse- 
bius’s Ecclesiastical History (v.20; vol.i. pp. 359,36) ;—Al 
> r , , a Ao ee rear 
€x Tald@v pabyoes ovvavfovoa TH Woy Evodytar ath, Gore je 
dvvacOat eivety Kat Tov Témov ev @ KabeCouevos died€yeTo 6 

, Ff XN ‘Se rs > a x * > , 
paxaptos TloAvKapzos, kal Tas Tpoddovs avTov Kal Tas Eladdovs, 
Kal TOV XapakTipa Tov Blov, Kal trv TOD Geparos idéav, Kal Tas 
diadefers ds emovetro mpds TO TANOOS, Kal THY Kata lwdvvov 

. ‘ A » 4 X be? XN lal n 
cvvavartpodyy ws amjyyedre, kal rHYY eta TOV orTaY 
TOV EwpakdTov TOV Kvprov kal ws anEeurypdveve Tovs AC- 
yous adtav, kal wept Tov Kupiov tiva ty & map’ éxelvor aKnkdel, 
kal Tepl Toy duvapewy adtod, ws Tapa TGv adromTay Tis 
Cais Tob Adyou Tapednpas 6 ToAvKapxos amnyyeAAe TavTa 
cupdhova tats ypadats. 


Note 22. p.275. 
Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iii. 3; vol. i. p.1473 Hieronym. De 
Viris Ilustr. x. p. 831. ed. Vallars. Compare Origen, ad 
Rom. xvi. 13. 


Note 23. p.275. 


See the “ Canon” published by Muratori in his Antigqui- 
tates take Medii .4'vi,2 where the writer (Hegesippus ’) 
says, that “the book of the Shepherd was written very 
lately, in our own times, by Hermas, while his brother 
Pius presided over the Roman Church as bishop.” And 
compare Burton, Eccles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 104; Alford, Greck 
Testament, vol. ii. p. 441 ; Bunsen, Hippolytus, vol.i. p.184; 
and Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. pp. 341, 342. 


7 Vol. ili. pp. 853, 854. 
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Note 24. p. 276. 


Hermas mentions the mission of the Apostles—* Tales 
sunt qui crediderunt Apostolis, guos misit Dominus in totum 
orbem predicare.” (Past. iii. 9, § 25; p.122-) Their tra- 
vels throughout the world—‘“ Hi duodecim montes quos 
vides, duodecim sunt gentes gue totum obtinent orbem. 
Preedicatus est ergo in eis Filius Dei, per cos quos ipse ad 
illos misit.” (Ibid. §173 p.120.) Their sufferings are in- 
dicated in the following passage— ‘ Dico ei: Domine, vel- 
lem scire que sustinuerunt. Audi, inquit; feras bestias, 
flagella, carceres, cruces, causa nominis ejus.” (Ibid. i. 3, 


§25 p.78.) 
Note 25. p. 276. 


a 


See Burton’s Eveles. Hist. vol. ii. p. 73, and p. 496. 


Note 26. p. 277. 
Ap. Euseb. Hist. Eccles. iv. 3: vol. i. p. 230;—Tod 8% 


ce ene eee ay Bina anne cee ea ee 
Lwrhpos jyGv ta épya det naphy' adnOn yap tv" ot Oepatev- 
Oévres, of avacrdvtes ex vexpav, ot otk SPOncay povov Oepa- 
TEVOmELOL, Kal GvITTdErol, GAAG Kal del TapdvTes’ OvdE éntOy- 

cal - ei ES col ¥. So a t ae + \ 
podvtos povov Tod Swrtijpos, GANG Kal anaddAayévTos, joav eal 

£ 

xpdvov ixavoy, Gore Kat els Tods TwEeTEepous Xpovovs Tl- 


. ee eer ee 
VES AUTOV aApLKoVTo. 


Note 27. p. 277. 


Burton, Eecles. Hist. vol.ii. p.111; Norton (Genwineness 
of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 126) says A. D. 150. So the Bene- 
dictine Editors. Bunsen and others date it eleven years 
earlier, A. D. 139. (See Hippolytus and his Age, vol. 1. 
p- 216. Compare Bishop Kaye, Account of the Writings and 
Opinions of Justin Martyr, pp. 11, 123 who, however, de- 
clines to decide between the earlier and the later date.) 


Note 28. p. 277. 
Burton, #. H. vol. ii. pp. 128, 129. According to its 
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title, the second Apology was addressed to the Senate only 
(mpds tiv ‘Popatwr céyxdntov); but it contains expressions 
which imply that it was addressed to an emperor, and Eu- 
sebius tells us that it was actually offered to M. Aurelius. 


Note 29. p. 277. 
Kaye, Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, ch.i. p. 3. 


Note 30. p. 277. ; 

Paley, Evidences, parti. ch. vii. p.75. Professor Norton 
remarks—“ From these works of Justin might be extracted 
a brief account of the life and doctrine of Christ, corre- 
sponding with that contained in the Gospels, and corre- 
sponding to such a degree, both in matter and words, that 
almost every quotation and reference may be readily as- 
signed to its proper place in one or other of the Gospels.” 


Note 31. p. 279. 


The following are among the most important of Justin’s 
testimonies :— 
1. ‘lwo 68, 6 THv Maptav pepvnotevjévos, Bovdnbeis Tpd- 
* fa * X bead A 634 t 5B] a 
Tepov exBadrety THY pvnotiy avTa Maptau, vowiCwv éyxupovelw 
avTiy €« cvvovoias avépds, TouTéatiy ad Tropvelas, dv dpapa- 
rg x 2 my a % a ? fol 9 -. > a 
TOS KEKEhEvOTO fui) ExBadEiv THY yuvatka avrod, eimdvTos adTo 
cal [4 ° , oe 2 - € 8 A oY Me 
TOU avevtos ayyédov Gre €k Tlvedpatos ‘“Aytov 0 éxet Kata ya- 
oTpos €oTt dofyPels ody ovk exBEBAnKev adtiy, GAG Anoypa- 
pijs obtns ev TH Tovdaia Tore TpweTns emt Kupynviov, dvedndvdet 
hae! v YU ev a / - 
ano Na¢apér, evOa wxet, eis ByOdretu, G0ev iv, amoypdyracba 
> B. & a # XN XN ? if c Q / \ , 
ano yup THs KaTotKovons THY yyy exelyyy dvdrs lovda TO yévos 
nv. Kat adros dua ty Mapia xedeverar é£ed0eiv eis Atyuatov, 
. om ao a a 
Kal elvat Exel Gua Te Tadlm, uxpis dv adbtois anoxakdpon emav- 
e\Oety eis tH lovdaiav. Tevyndévtos 6& tore Tob TaLdlov ev 
BnOrceu, éve1di) “Tooip odk etxev ev TH kdpn exelvy Tod Kata- 
Aboa, év 6€ orndalw Til oUvEyyuS THs KoOuns KaTéAuTE’ Kal 
Tore adtov ovtwy exe, ereTdKEL 1) Mapia tov Xpiordv, Kai év 
, an ee ae ~ ee ‘ 
atyn avtov éreOeiker’ OTov EAOdvTES of amd ApaBlas jcyou 
zm - su ve & R 
evpov avrov... Kat 6 “Hpodys, ui évavedOdvtmy pos adriv 


a a) % , t lod 
tov amo ApaBias payor, ws nkliecev adttovs movnoa, Adda 
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Kata Ta Kehevabévta adrois bv GAAns dd00 els THY xdpay adr&v 
amaddayévtav, kat Td “loop dua 7H Mapia kal To TaLdlw, ds 
Kat adtots amoKexddunto, ijdn e€eAOdvTwv eis Alyuatov, od yt- 
vooKkov Tov Talda bv —ntOeway TporKurijcar of payor, Tav- 
Tas GnA@S Tos Taidas Tods év BynOdeeu exérevoev dvarpeOyvat. 
(Dialog. cum Tryphon. § 78; p.175.) 

2. Tavoacba ee. [ras Ovolas] kata tiv tov Tlarpds Bov- 
Ajv, eis TOV bia THs axd TO} yévous Tod ABpaty, Kal vais 
Tovda, kal Aad mapOévov yevvynbévra viov tod Oeot Xpiorov. 
(Ibid. § 43; p. 139.) 

3. Avvauts Ocod ExehOodea 7h Tapbévm etecklacev adrHy, 
kal kvopopioa: Ttapbévov ovioay TweTolnke, Kal 6 amoaTaNels be 
Tpos avTiy THY mapOevov Kar exeivo To} Kalpov dyyedos cod, 
einyyedicato aitn eimav, [dod cvdAdAn wn év yaorpt é« Tvev- 
patos ‘“Aylov, cal ré€n vidv, cal vids ‘Viorov KdnOijoerat, cal 
Kadéoels TO Ovoua adtov "Inaoty' abros yap odoe. TOY AadV ad- 
Tov and TOY Gpaptidv atov. (Apolog. i. $133 p. 64.) 

4. Kat 6 Tpddov, Sb yap aporoyjoas juiv, Ey, Ste Kat 
mepieTyOn, Kal Ta GANG TA voplpa Ta dia Mdoews Stata evra 
eptdage. Kaya amexpivdunv, “Quoddynod re Kal duodroya. 
(Dial. cum Tryphon. § 67; p. 154.) 

5. Kai yap otros 6 BaowAeds “Hpdéns, pabov amo tév mpec- 
Burépwrv tod Aaod sper, tore eAOdvT@Y Tpds abTov TeV and 
’ApaBias pdywv, kat eindvtoy e& dorépos tod ev TO odlparv 
davévtos eyvwxévar Gtr Bacireds yeyevntae ev TH Xdpa VpOD, 
kal #Oouev mpockevycat adtov. Kal év BynOdeey Tov mpecBv- 
tépwv elndvtor, St. yéypamtar ev TH Tpodyty otrws, Kal od, 
BrnOdetu, x... Tév amd ApaBlas oby payor €dOdvTwy eis 
BrOdetu, Kal mpookyyntdvtav 7d Taidior, kal mpoonveyKavtwv 

2 # lal z \ Fé * , = NX eee 2 
aitd dpa, xptaov, Kat AiBavov, Kat opupvar, €TELO) KAT GTO- 
kddup ... exeAevoOnoay pr etavedOetv mpos Tov ‘Hpadnv. 
(Ibid. § 78; pp. 174,175.) 

6. Kae? (sc. ev Alydar) joav amedOdvres [6 "loop Kat 7 
Mapia] dxpis dv anéBavev 6 droxteivas Ta év BnOretu mavdia 
‘Hpodns, al ’ApyéAaos adrov duedeEaro. (Ib. § 103; p- 198.) 

7. ‘Os be Kal Ajoew éuedre Tos dAdouS avOpdsmovs yevyn- 
Gels 6 Xpiotos dxpis avdpwOp, SmEp Kal yeyouver, axovcate TOV 


mpoeipnuever els totro. (Apolog. i. § 353 p-65:) 
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8. EA@drros tod “Inood éxt tov “Lopddimy, Kal vopeCouevov 
lwohp Tob rékrovos viod imdpxew ... Kal TéExrovos vopiCoperon, 
tadra yap ra Textovixa epya eipyateto év avOpdzous Gv, dporpa 
kat Cvyd, x. 7. A. (Dial. cum Tryphon. § 88; p. 186.) 

g. Kal rére édOdvt0s 108 "Incod ent tov ‘lopdavny Tmorapor, 
évOa 6 Iwavuns €Bantite, katedOdvtos Tod Inood enti TO Ddwp, 
Kal tip avipbn év TO “lopddvy, Kal avaddvros abrod amd rod 
vSatos, @s Teptotepay TO °Ayioy Uvetpa ememrjvar én’ adrdv 
éypawav of dndarodo adrod. (Ibid. § 88; pp. 185, 186.) 

10. ‘Iwdvvov yap KabeCopevov ent tod “lopddvov, Kat xnpio- 
covtos Bdanticwa petavoias, Kal Cévnv Seppativny kal évdvja 
47d TpLXGV KaprjAov pdvov Popodvros, kal pndev €oOlovtos wiv 
axpléas cal pert Gypioy, of avOpwror treAduBavoy adbrov eivar 
Tov Xpiotév. Llpds ods Kat adtds éBda, OvK elus 6 Xprords, 
GANA havi Bodvtas’ ke yap 6 icyvpdrepds prov, ov ovK Elju 
ixavos Ta Vrodnuata Baordoa. (Ibid. l.s.¢. p. 186.) 

11. "Ore yap avOpwros yéyovev [6 NXpiords], mpoojAOev adt@ 
6 S:aBoros, TovTecTw 77 SUvays exelvyn 7 Kal Otis KeKANLErN Kal 
Saravas, Terpatwy avrov, cat dywvitopevos kataBadety, dui Td 
af.obv mpockuyicat adttov. ‘O 8& adrov KatéAvoe Kal KaTéBarev, 
edeyEas btu Tovnpds Eat, Tapa THY ypadyy akvov mpockvveto dat 
as Oeds, anoordtns THs TOD Oeod yvepuns yeyevnwevos. “Ato- 
kplverar yap avte, Téypartat, Kipuoy tov Oedv cov TposKuri}- 
eis, Kal atte povw Aarpevoas. (Ibid. § 125; p. 218.) 

- 12. “Ore 6& kal Ocpametoew Taos vdcovs, Kal veKpous ave- 
yepeiv 6 nuérepos Xpiords Tpoedyrevdn, axovoate TGV EdEyE- 
var’ ott 6€ Tatra’ TH wapovola adrod ddeitar ywAds os EAa- 
os, kal tpavyy €oTar yA@osa poytAdvwv’ TuddAol avaBr¢povor, 
kat Aempol KabapicOijoovrat, kal véxpor avaotioovTar Kat TeEpl- 
matiocovow. “Ort d€ tadra énoinoen, x Tay emt TMovrtov TMAd- 
Tov yevouevon axtav pabelv dvvacde. (Apolog. i. § 483 p. 72.) 

13. Kai ék tovtwy tov "Incoty trav jer’ adtév yervnoouerwr 
mpoyveatny énotdueba, kal e€ dAAwy SF TOAAGY Gv TpoEinE 
yernrecOas tots TusTEvourt Kal duoroyodow adrov Xpiordv. Kab 
yap & maoXopev TavTa dvatpovpevct b70 THY oikelwy, TpoElTEV 
jp péehrew yevérOa, date Kata pydéva tpdrov emaArpysov 
avrod Adyov patverOa. (Dial. cum Tryphon. § 35; p. 133-) 

14. Kat yap viov ©eod Xpiorov xara tiv tod Marpds abroo 
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aroxahuyiv eniyvdvta adtov éva trav pabytov adtod Yivwva 

/ - > , f 

TPDERO AURERIEEZON, SHOTS HGS Tlétpov. (Ib. § 100; p. 195.) 
> ¢ n 

15. To petwvopaxevat adtov Uérpov eva rév anoardédwp .... 
Mera TOU Kal GAAovs bvo AdeAHors viots ZeBedalov dvras perw- 
vopakévat dvduat. tod Boavepyés, 6 eorw viol Bpovris, onuar- 
TLKOY HY TOD adrov éxelvov eivat. (Ibid. § 106; p. 201.) 

a ig yy  < ta i) \ + t - 5. 

16. II@Ads tes dvov etoTHKer ev Tt eloddw KdyNns Tpds dy- 

r 5 5 , A Ta 7 > a 2A r \ , 
Tedov Sedeuevos, Ov Exehevoev Gyayety a’Te TOTE TOVs yvupt- 
povs attod, Kal dxOévros émiBas exadOuse, Kal eioedjAvOev els 
‘lepooddvpa. (Apolog. i. § 32; p. 63.) 

¢ 2 , - nm / oe. 2 > a 3 iz 

17. Ot andatodor év Tols yevouevots IT aitav aropyynpoved- 
pac, & Kadetrar evayyéda, otrws TapédmKay evteTddOat av- 

cas x ? ag} id wy > / > a cal 
Tols Tov “Inooty' AaBdvtTa dprov, ebyapioTicavta einety’ Totro 
moteire els Ti dvapynoly pov’ TovTéoTL TO THpd jrov' Kal TO 
moTptov dpoiws AaBdvta Kal ebyapioTicavta einety’ Tobrd éore 
aiud pov’ Kat pdvois adtots petadotvat. (Ibid. §66; p. 83.) 

18. TH tyépa amep Epehre oravpododan, tpets TOv pabntev 

bd n \ > * v * we >? las a 
aitod TapadaBav eis TO Gpos TO Aeyspevov ’EAaov, Tapakel- 

oe eS Red lone 6 . ” t , ! 
pevov evObs TO vaw TH ev ‘TepovoadrAns, nbxeTo A€you' Larep, 
el dvvardy eott, TapedOérw TO ToTipioy Toto an’ éuod" Kal 
pera ToUTo edyduevos Aéyet, Mi} @s ey BovAopat, GAN as od 
Béres. (Dial. cum Tryphon. § 99 + p-194-) 
€ me n > a , y d N y” 

19. H tov icxvpod avrov Adyouv dvvapus ... ETOXIY ETXE... 
ovynoaytos adrod Kal pnere emt Tovriov [Adrov amoxpivardat 
pndev pndevt Bovdopévov. (Ibid. § 102; p. 197.) 

20. “Hpddov 6& rév Apyédaov biadeEapevov, AaBdvtos THY 
eLovalay Thy anovenndeirav aire, @ Kat UtAaros xapu(cpevos 
dedeuevoy Tov ’Inooty émepwe, x.t. A. (Ibid. § 103; p. 198; 
compare Apolog. i. § 40; p. 67, C.) 

lel i, lal \ € \ 
21. "Inoots 6& Xpiotds eferdOn Tas xEipas, cTavpwHels UT 
n a _* Lt fa 
tév lovéalav...as eimev 6 mpogirns...Td de "Opv€ay pou xElpas 
n n na lay \ 
kal mddas, efijynows TOV ev TO OTAYPO TayévTor ev Tals XEpol 
a a 5S \ a 2X 
kal Tots mooly avrod fAwy jv. Kal pera TO oravp@oat autor, 
ZBadov KAfpov ént Tov ipaticpov adrod. (Apolog. 1. § 353 Pp. 
653 compare § 38; p. 66.) 
XN a ~ Lad pont 7 Ad ¥ > a 
22. Mera ody 7O stavpwOivar adtov, Kal ol yvepiyor avTov 
: ates - 

mavres anéotnoay, apyntdpevor aitdv’ tatepov Oe, ex vEeKpov 
: 6 : A 

dvaordayros, kal dpbévtos avtois, Kal tals mpopytelas evTuxelv, 
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éy als radra mdvta mpoelpyvro yevnodpeva, bidd£avros, kal els 
otpavov dvepyopevov iddvres, kal MuoTEvoarTES, Kal OvVvapu eKeEl- 
Oev adrois TeupOeioay map’ adtod AaBdves, Kal els TOV yévos 
dvOpdrwv éOdvres, Tatra edidakav, Kal avdarodor Tponyopev- 
Onoav. (Ibid. § 503; p. 73.) 

23. Kal yap amodibobs To mvedpa emt TH oraupo, eime’ [larep, 
els yetpds cov maparlOeuat Td TrE}pd pov. (Dial. cum Tryphon. 
§ 105; p. 200.) 

24. Kat yap 6 Kipuos oxeddv péxpis Eomépas eueuvev em tod 
fidov, Kal pds eonépav CBarpay adirdv’ cira avéorn TH TpiTh 
juepg. (Ibid. § 97; p. 193.) 

25. Ove ev yap Gras eotl 7d yévos avOpdrur, elre Bapd- 
pov, ire “EAAnven, cite arAGs wriviody dvdpaTe Tpocayopevo- 
péver, i) GuatoBiov i) dotkav Kadovpévar, 1) €v oKNVais KTHVO- 
tpdpav oixovytwr, ev ols pi) du TOD dvdpatos Tod cTavpwdEevTos 
"Inood edxal cal edxapiotiat TO TaTpi Kal TonTH TOV Odwr yi- 


vovtra. (Ibid. § 1173; p. 211.) 


Note 32. p. 280. 
See pages 264 and 265. 


Note 33. p. 281. 


See especially Baur, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theo- 
logie, 1836, fase. lil. p. 1993 1838, fase. iii. p. 149; and in 
a pamphlet Ueber den Ursprung des Kpiscopats, Tiibingen, 
1835, pp- 148-185. Also compare his work, Die [qnatian- 
ischen Briefen und ihr neuester Hritiker, eine Streitschrift ge- 
gen Hernn Bunsen, 8vo., Tubingen, 1848. Schwegler and 
others have followed in the same track. 


Note 34. p. 281. 

I refer especially to the labours of Signor Marchi and 
Mons. Perret —the former in his Afonwinenti delle Arte 
Cristiane Primitive nella Metropoli del Cristianesimo, (4to, 
Rome, 1844), the latter in his magnificent work Les Cata- 
combes de Rome (6 volumes, folio, Paris, 1852-1857). Ia 
our own country two useful little works have appeared on 
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the subject, Dr. Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs (Lon- 
don, 1847), and Mr. Spencer Northcote’s Roman Catacombs 
(London, 1857). An able Article in the Edinburgh Review 
for January 1859, (Art. iv )—to which I must here express 
myself as under considerable obligations—has made the 
general public familiar with the chief conclusions esta- 


blished by modern inquiry. 


Note 35. p. 282. 
See Bishop Burnet’s Letters from Italy and Switzerland 
in 1685 and 1686, (Rotterdam, 1687), pp. 209-211. 


Note 36. p. 284. 
Spencer Northcote, Roman Catacombs, p. 4. 


Note 87. p. 284. 
See note 4 on Lecture VII. p. 475. 


Note 38. p. 284. 
Edinburgh Review, No. 221, p. 106. 


Note 39. p. 284. 

The grounds upon which Mr. Spencer Northcote bases his 
‘calculation are these—1. The incidental notices in the old 
missals and office books of the Roman church, and the de- 
scriptions given by ancient writers, mention no less than 
siaty different Catacombs on the different sides of Rome, 
bordering her fifteen great consular roads. Of these about 
one-third have been re-opened, but in only one case has 
there been any accurate measurement. Father Marchi has 
carefully measured a portion of the Catacomb of St. Agnes, 
which he calculates at one-eighth of the entire cemetery, 
and has found the length of all its streets and passages to 
be about two English miles. This gives a length of 16 
miles to the St. Agnes’ Catacomb; and as that is (appa- 
rently) an average one—certainly smaller than some as 
well as larger than some—the 60 Catacombs would con- 
tain above g00 (960) miles of streets. 2. The height of the 
passages varies in the Catacombs, and the layers of graves 
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are sometimes more, sometimes less numerous, occasionally 
not above three or four, in places thirteen or fourteen, 
There are also interruptions to the regular succession of 
tombs from the oceurrence of chapels, and monuments of 
some pretension (arcosolia). Allowing for these, it is sug- 
gested that we may take an average of ten graves, five on 
each side, to every seven feet of street; and this calcula- 
tion it is, which, applied to the goo miles of street, pro- 
duces the result of nearly seven millions of graves. 


Note 40. p. 285. 

Perret, Catacombes de Rome, vol. vi. p. 101 et seqq. ; 
Spencer Northcote, Roman Catacombs, pp. 29, 30. For 
arguments to the contrary, see Maitland’s Church in the 
Catacombs, pp. 142-151. 


Note 41. p. 286. 

Thus we find such inscriptions as the following :—Tem- 
pore Adriant Imperatoris Marius adolescens dua militum 
qui satis vixit dum vitam pro Cho cum sanguine consunsit in 
pace tandem quievit benemerentes cum lacrimis et metu posu- 
erunt i. d. vi. (Maitland, p.128.) And, Non unda letalis 
est ausa Constanti ferre quam licuit ferro coronam. (Ibid. 
p. 129.) And again, 

OHCTwPAHANYTCTrAAAHENYNCHYC 
HYTYTAATYCIHPobPHAECYM®AMHA 
HAT#TAQTHECCYNTHNIAKE 
TEoPHAAANCHAAA®ECHT 


which may be thus explained—— 


Onc Twpdnavus Taddne vuvenus 
nuyvdatus Tpw pyde cup dapyna- 
Na TWTA GuyEccvvT nv Take 
Tewpnda avendrdAa ecnr. 


Hic Gordianus, Gallic nuncius, 

Fugulatus pro fide, cum famil- 

ra tota, quiescuné in pace. 

Theophila ancilla feeit. (Perret, vol. vi. p-152-) 
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Note 42. p. 286. 


The entire inscription runs as follows :— ALEXANDER 
MORTVVS NON EST SED VIVIT SYPER ASTRA ET CORPVS IN 
HOC TVYMYLO QUIESCIT VITAM EXPLEVIT SVB ANTONINO IMP° 
QVIVBE MVLTVM BENE FITIL ANTEVENIRE PR&VIDERET PRO 
GRATIA ODIVM REDDIDIT GENVA EYiM FLECTENS VERO DEO 
SACRIFICATVRVS AD SVPPLICIA DVCITVR O TEMPORA &e. See 


Dr. Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs, pp. 32, 33- 


Note 43. p. 287. 


9 Ge 


“ Dormit,” ‘ quiescit,” “ depositus est,” are the terms 
used; and from the same idea burial-places are called by 
the name, which has since become common in Christian 
lands; viz. koynrjpia, “eemeteries” or “ sleeping-places.” 
See Marchi’s Monuments delle Arte Cristiani Primitive, &e. 
p- 63; Spencer Northcote, Catacombs, p.162. “In pace” 
oceurs, either at the beginning or at the end of an inscrip- 
tion, almost as a necessary formula. 


Note 44. p. 287. 


Northeote’s Catacombs, p. 163. The contrast in this re- 
spect between Christian and Heathen monuments of the 
same date is very striking. See Maitland’s Church in the 
Catacombs, pp. 42, 43. 


Note 45. p. 288. 


Northeote’s Catacombs, pp. 50-64. Compare M. Perret’s 
splendid work, Les Catacombes de Rome, where these sub- 
jects are (almost without exception) represented. The 
subjoined are the most important references. Temptation 
of Eve (vol. iv. Pl. 315 v. Pl. 12); Moses striking the rock 
(vol. i. Pl. 34, 573 ti. Pl. 22, 27, 333 ll. PIL 3651¥,.Pl: 28); 
Noah welcoming the Dove (vol. si. Pl. 53, 61; iv. Pl. 25, &e.); 
Daniel among the lions (vol. ii. Pl. 42, 61; iii. Pl, 7, 36); 
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the Three Children (vol. ii. Pl. 35, 39; ili. 7); Jonah under 
the gourd (vol.i. Pl. 67; vol. ii. PL 22, 28, 393 vol. iii. Pl. 
2,5; &e.); Jonah and the whale (vol. ii. 16, 22; vol.v. 
Pl. 40, 57); Adoration of the Magi (vol.v. Pl. 12); Magi 
before Herod (vol. ii. PL 48); Baptism of Christ by John 
(vol. ii. Pl. 52, 55); Cure of the paralytic (vol. ii. Pl. 34. 
45); Turning of Water into Wine (vol. iv. Pl. 28, No. 67); 
Feeding of the five thousand (vol.i. Pl. 27; iv. Pl. 29, No. 
73); Raising of Lazarus (vol. i. Pl. 26; vol. ii. Pl. 61; vol. 
iii. Pl. 7, 36; vol. iv. Pl. 25, 31, 32; vol. v. Pl. 13; &¢.); 
Last Supper (vol.i. Pl. 29); Peter walking on the sea 
(vol. iv. Pl. 16, No. 85); Pilate washing his hands (Mait- 
land, p. 260). To the historical subjects mentioned in the 
text may be added the following :—The Nativity (Perret, 
vol. iv. Pl. 16, No. 84); the conversation with the Woman 
of Samaria (ibid. vol. i. Pl. 81); and the Crucifixion (ibid. 
vol. i. Pl.103 vol. iv. Pl. 33, No. 103.) The only unhisto- 
rical scenes represented, besides the parabolic ones, are 
Tobias and the Angel (Perret, vol. iii. Pl. 26), and Orpheus 
charming the Beasts, which is frequent. 


Note 46. p. 289. 


Tacit. Annal. u. 39, 40; Suet. vit. Ti. § 25; Dio Cass. 
Ivil. p. 613, GC. ‘Tacitus indeed says, in speaking of the 
claim made by Clemens, “ credebatur Rome ;” but it was 
a faint belief, which Tiberius thought of allowing to die 
away of itself. And though his constitutional timidity pre- 
vented him from taking this course, he shewed his sense of 
the numerical weakness of the dupes, by bringing Clemens 
to Rome, when he might have had him assassinated at 
Ostia. Nor did his execution cause any tumult, either at 
Rome or in the provinces. 


Note 47. p. 290. 


Norton’s Genwineness of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 100. 
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Note 48. p. 292. 
Martyr. Ignat. § 3, p. 5423 Edegwodvro tov Gyvov ba tev 


émitKOT@Y Kal TpEecBuTépwr Kal Oiaxdren at Tis ’Aclas TéAEs 
Kal €kkANnolal, TaLvT@V evELyouevHDY Tpds adTov, el TaS Lépos 


Xapiopatos AadBwou TvEvpaTiKod. 


Note 49. p. 292 


So Eusebius, who had the works of Papias before him, 
relates. Hist. Heeles. iil. 39, p. 224. Nexpod avdorasuv 
kat avtov yeyouvian toropet [6 Hanias], cat ab méAdw Ere- 
pov mapadofor rept lotaorov tov émixdynbevta BapoaPav yeyovos, 
Gs SyAnTypiov pappaKoy eumdvToy Kal pydev aydes bid. THY Tod 
Kupiov Xap tropeivartos. 


Note 20. p. 292. 
Dialog. cum Tryphon. § 88; p. 185. Kal wap’ qyiv éoriv 
idety kat Ondelas Kal apoevas, xapiopeta and tod Mvedparos 
ms ay r ; +: 
tod Ocod €xovras. Compare Apolog. ii. $63 p. 93. Aatporio- 
Aynrous yap TOAAOdS Kata TavTa TOV KoTpoV, Kal ev TH bperepa 
, \ Cad € re >. rd a ba ~ BI) , 
TOAEL, TOAAOL TOY Tperepwv avOpdtov TOV NproTiavev, éTopKl- 
Cortes Kata Tod dvdpatos lyocot Xpiatod, tot cravpwdévros én 
Novtiov MAdrov, i76 tay GAAwY TavTwY ETOpKLaTOY Kal éTa- 
oTéy Kal dappaxevtev py laévtas ldcavto, Kal ete viv idvtas, 
KaTapyourvres Kal €xdldKovTEs TOUS KaTEXOVTAaS TOUS GvOpaTovsS 
daipovas. See also Tryphun. § 39, p. 1363876, p. 173, and 
§ 85. p. 182. 
Note 51. p. 292. 
Miltiades ap. Kuseb. Hist. Eccles. v.17; pp. 351, 3.52 


Note 52. p. 292. 
Adversus Hereses, ii. 32, § 4 (vol. i. pp. 374, 375)3 Aco 


. bi ao 8 , > a ‘. * lal . a 4 = > a 
kal €v Tw €xelvou dvdpatt ol dAnO@s avToU pabyTal, Tap’ avTod 
AaBo i xa emiTEAOtOWW em EvEepyetiu TOV oLTOY GvV- 

afdovtes THY Xapiv, EmiTEAOLOWW eT EvEpyEetiy 7 
Updtav, Kadas eis ExacTos avTGy Tiv dwpeav ElAnhe Tap’ ad- 
Tov. Ol pev yap daipovas éAavvouar EeBatwy Kat GAnUas, ... ot 
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ee ee : = , a Pica Sp tay 
6€ Kal Tpoyvacu' Exovot TOV pEeAAOYT@L, KAaL OTTATLAS KAL pr)- 
vers Tpodntikas. “AAAot 6€ TOUS KdpvovTas bia Tis TOY XELpGv 
rag a a wy X\ lat 

emibécews i@vTa. Kat bysets atoxabicracw. “Hon be, xabds 
Epapev, Kal vexpol iyepOnoon, Kal Tapeuewav ody Hplv tKkavors 

oe > . lat iS , 

éreot. And v.6 (vol. il. p.334); Kadas xat ToAAGY akovo- 
er a P . p yd ; 

prev ddeAPGv ev TH exxAnola Tpodytixd Xaplopara €xovTwy, Kat 
navrodanais haovytwr yhdbcoats, Kal Ta Kptia arOpdawr eis 


3. 8 os £ 
avepov aydvtay emt TO TYPEporTe. 


Note 53. p. 292. 


See Tertullian, Apolog. § 23; Theophilus, Ad Autolyc. 
ii. 8; p.354, 0. D.; Minucius Felix, Octav. p. 89. These 
passages affirm the continuance of the power of casting out 
devils to the time of the writers. On the general question 
of the cessation of miracles, Burton’s remark (£. 4. vol. ii. 
p- 233) seems just, that * their actual cessation was imper- 
ceptible, and like the rays in a summer's evening, which, 
when the sun has set, may be seen to linger on the top of 
a mountain, though they have ceased to fall on the level 
country beneath.” 


Note 54. p. 293. 


The vast number of the Christians is strongly asserted 
by Tertullian, Apolog. § 37; “ Hesterni sumus, et vestra 
omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, con- 
ciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, deeurias, palatium, senatum, 
forum. Sola vobis relinquimus templa. Cui bello non 
idonei, non prompti fuissemus, etiam impares copiis, qui 
tam libenter trucidamur, si non apud istam disciplinam 
magis oecidi liceret quam occidere. Potuimus et inermes 
nee rebelles, sed tantummodo discordes, solius divortii in- 
vidia adversus vos dimicasse, Si enim tanta vis hominum 
in aliquem orbis remoti sinum abrupissemus a vobis, suffu- 
disset utique dominationem vestram, tot qualiameunque 
amissio civium ; immo etiam et ipsa destitutione punisset. 
Proculdubio expavissetis ad solitudinem vestram, ad silen- 
tium rerum, et stuporem quendam quasi mortui orbis; 
quesissetis quibus imperaretis; plures hostes quam ecives 
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vobis remansissent ; nunc enim pauciores hostes habetis 
pro multitudine Christianorum.’”” See also Justin Martyr, 
Dialog. cum Tryphon. § 17 (pp. 210, 211), quoted in note 
31,§ 25; p. 528. 


Note 55. p. 298. 


The attempts of Strauss to prove variations in the story 
—irreconcilable differences between the accounts of the 
different Evangelists—appear to me to have failed signally. 
See above, note 33 on Lecture VI. pp. 468-470. 


Note 56. p. 299. 


Strauss himself admits this difference to a certain extent 
(Leben Jesu, Einleitung, § 14; vol. i. p. 67, E.T.); and 
grants that the Scripture miracles are favourably distin- 
guished by it from the marvels of Indian or Grecian fables ; 
but he finds in the histories of Balaam, Joshua (!), and 
Samson, a similar, though less glaring, impropriety. Cer- 
tainly the speaking of the ass is a thing swi generis in 
Scripture, and would be grotesque, were it not redeemed 
by the beauty of the words uttered, and the important 
warning which they contain—a warning still only too 
much needed—against our cruel and unsympathetic treat- 
ment of the brute creation. 


Note 57. p. 300. 


Strauss, Leben Jesu, § 144; vol. iii. p. 395, E.T. The 
entire passage has been given in note 26 on Lecture I. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE TO LECTURE VY. 


On the fdentification of the Belshazzar of Daniel with 


Bil-shar-uzir son of Nabu-nihit. 


Since the foregoing sheets were in type, my attention 
has been called by an anonymous correspondent to a diffi- 
culty in the proposed identification of Belshazzar with 
Bil-shar-uzur, son of Nabu-nahit, arising from his probable 
age at the time of the siege of Babylon. If Nabu-nahit 
(Nabonadius), as suggested in the text*, married a daugh- 
ter of Nebuchadnezzar after his accession to the throne, as 
he only reigned seventeen years in all, Bil-shar-uzur, sup- 
posing him the son of this wife, could have been no more 
than sixteen years of age, when left to administer affairs 
at Babylon. This, it is said, is too early an age for him to 
have taken the chief command, and to have given a great 
feast to ‘\ his princes, his e/ves, and his concubines.” The 
difficulty here started does not appear to me very great. 
In the East manhood is attained far earlier than in the 
West¢, and husbands of fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
are not uncommon. Important commands are also not 
unfrequently entrusted to princes of no greater age; as 
may be seen by the instances of Herod the Great, who was 
made governor of Galilee by his father at fifteen’; of 


a Page 171. b Dan. v. 2. e « He had now become 
aman,” says Mr. Layard of a young Bedouin, “for he was about four- 
teen years old.” ( Nineveh and Babylon, p. 295.) 4 Joseph. Ant. 
Jud, xiv. 9, § 2. ; 
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Alexander Severus, who became Emperor of Rome at seven- 
teen®; and of many others. There is thus nothing unusual 
in the possession of regal dignity, and an establishment of 
wives, on the part of an Oriental prince in his sixteenth or 
seventeenth year. If Nabonadius married a daughter of 
Nebuchadnezzar as soon as he came to the throne, and 
had a son born within the vear, he may have associated 
him in the government when he was fourteen, which would 
have been in his own fifteenth year. This youth would then, 
in the seventeenth and last year of his father’s reign, have 
entered on the third year of his own joint rule, as we find 
recorded of Belshazzar in Daniel. 

Another way of meéting the difficulty has been sug- 
gested. Nabonadius, it is said, may have been married 
to a daughter of Nebuchadnezzar defore he obtained the 
crown. It is only an inference of Abydenus, and not a 
statement of Berosus, that he was entirely unconnected 
with Laborosoarchod. This is undoubtedly true. But the 
inference, which Abydenus drew from the text of Berosus, 
seems to me a legitimate one. Berosus, who has just no- 
ticed the relationship of Neriglissar to the son of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, whom he supplanted, would scarcely have failed 
to notice that of Nabonadius to his grandson, if he had 
known of any relationship existing. At any rate he would 
not have called the new king, as he does, ‘‘a certain Na- 
bonnedus of Babylon” (NaBorr7jde Twi tv éx BaBvddvos), 
had he been the uncle of the preceding monarch. 

My attention has been further drawn to a very remark- 
able illustration which the discovery of Belshazzar’s posi- 
tion as joint ruler with his father furnishes to an expres- 
sion twice repeated in Daniel’s fifth chapter. The promise 
made& and performed® to Daniel is, that he shall be the 
“ third ruler” in the kingdom. Tormerly it was impossible 
to explain this, or to understand why he was not the second 
ruler, as he seems to have been under Nebuchadnezzari, 


€ Gibbon, Decline and Fall, ch. vi. vol.i. p. 182. 
f Dan. viii. 1. ® Verse 16. h Verse 20. 
i Dan. i. 28. 
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and as Joseph was in Egypt), and Mordecai in Persiak. 
It now appears, that, as there were two kings at the time, 
Belshazzar, in elevating Daniel to the highest position 
tenable by a subject, could only make him the third per- 
sonage in the Empire. This incidental confirmation of 
what was otherwise highly probable, is a most valuable 
and weighty evidence. 


J Gen. xli. 41-43. k Esth. x. 3. 


Specification of the Editions quoted, or referred to, 


in the foregoing Notes. 
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BUNYAN (Jonn) and Oliver Cromwell. Select Biographies. By 
Rorert SouTuey. Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
BUONAPARTE’S (Naporzon) Confidential Correspondence with his 


Brother Joseph, sometime King of Spain. Sceond Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
26s. 


BURGHERSH’S (Lorp) Memoir of the Operations of the Allied 
Armies under Prince Schwarzenberg and Marshal Blucher during the 
latter end of 1813—14. Svo. 2ls, 

Early Campaigns of the Duke of Wellington in 
Portugal and Spain. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BURGON’S (Rey. J. W.) Portrait of a Christian Gentleman: a 
Memoir of the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, author of “The History of 
Scotland.” Post 8vo. 9s. 

BURN’S (Lizvr-Coz.) French and English Dictionary of Naval 
and Military Technical Terms. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 165s. 
BURNS’ (Rosert) Life. By Joun Grsson Locenant, Fifth 

Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
BURR’S (G. D.) Instructions in Practical Surveying, Topogra- 


phical Plan Drawing, and on sketching ground without Instruments. 
Phird Edition. Woodcuts. Post8vo. 7s, 60. 
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BUXTON’S (Sin Fowst1) Memoirs. With Selections from his 
Correspondence. By his Son. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 163.; or, Popular 
Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


BYRON’S (Lorp) Life, Letters, and Journals. By THomas Moorz. 
Cabinet Edition. Plates. 6 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 


Life, Letters, and Journals. By Tomas Moor. Popular 
Edition. Portrait and Vignette. One Volume, royal 8vo, 12s. 


Poetical Works. Library Edition. Portrait. 6 Vols. 
Demy 8vo. 45s. 


——— Poetical Works. Cabinet Edition. Plates. 10 Vols. 

Feap. 8vo. 30s. 

Poetical Works. People’s Edition, Portrait and Steel 
Engravings. Royal 8vo. 9s. 

Poetical Works. Travelling Edition. Printed in small 
but beautifully clear type. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Poetical Works. Pocket Hdition, Containing Childe 
Harold; Dramas, 2 Vols.; Tales and Poems; Miscellanies, 2 Vols.; 


Beppo and Don Juan, 2 Vols. $ Vols. 24mo, 20s, Or, separately, 
2s. 6d. Each volume. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. A New and beautifully 
printed Edition. Illustrated, with Wood Engravings, from original 
Drawings by PERcivaL SKELTON. Feap.dto. 21s. 

With 30 Vignette Engravings on Steel. 

Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

BYRON Beauties. Poetry and Prose. A Reading Book for Youth. 
Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

CALVIN'S (Joun) Life. With Extracts from his Correspondence, 
By Taomas H. Dyer. Portrait. Svo. 15s, 

CALLCOTT’S (Lapy) Little Arthur's History of England. 
18th Edition. With 20 Woodeuts, Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CARMICHAEL'S (A. N.) Greek Verbs. Their Formations, 
Irregularities, and Defeets. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

CARNARVON'’S (Lorp) Portugal, Gallicia, and the Basque 
Provinces. From Notes made during a Journey to those Countries. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 63. 


CAMPBELL’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Sealof England. From the Earliest Times to the Death of 
Lord Eldon in 1838. 4th Edition. 10 Vols. Crown 8yo. 6s. each. 

Life of Lord Chancellor Bacon. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Chief Justices of England. From the 
Norman Conquest to the Death of Lord Tenterden. Second Edition. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

____— Shakspeare’s Legal Acqnirements Considered. 
Svo. 5s. 6d. 

(Groner) Modern India. A Sketch of the System 
of Civil Government. With some Account of the Natives and Native 
Institutions. Second Edition. 8vo. 16s. 

—_——___——— India as it may be. An Outline of a proposed 
Government and Policy. 8vo. 12s. 
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CAMPBELL'S (Txos.) Short Lives of the British Poets. With an 
Essay on English Poetry. Post Svo. 6s. 

CASTLEREAGH (Tar) DESPATCHES, from the commencement 
of the official carcer of the late Viscount Castlereagh to the close of his 
life. Edited by the Marquis or LonponpErry. 12 Vols.8vo. 14s.each, 

CATHCART'’S (Srr Groraz) Commentaries on the War in Russia 
and Germany, 1812-13. Plans. Svo. 14s. 

—— Military Operations in Kaffraria, which led to the 
Termination of the Kattir War. Second Edition. Syvo. 12s, 

CAVALCASELLE (G.B.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters; 
Their Lives and Works. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

CHANTREY (Sir Franers). Winged Words on Chantrey’s Wood- 
cocks. LEditedby Jas.P.MuiruEap. Etchings. Square Svyo. 10s.6d: 

CHARMED ROE (Tux); or, The Story of the Little Brother and 
Sister. By Orro Specxrrr. Plates. 16mo. 5s. 

CLARENDON (Lorp Cuancettor); Lives of his Friends and 


Contemporaries, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. By Lady 
Tueresa Lewis. Portraits. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 


CLAUSEWITZ'S (Cann Von) Campaign of 1812, in Russia, 


Translated from the German by Lorp ELLEesmers. Map. 8yo. 10s. 6d. 


CLIVE’S (Lorp) Life. By Rev. G. R. Guzra, M.A. Post 8vo. 63. 


COLERIDGE (Samunt Taytor). Specimens of his Table-Talk. 
Fourth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
(Hryry Netson) Introductions to the Study of 
the Greek Classic Poets. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
COLONIAL LIBRARY. [See Home and Colonial Library.] 


COOKERY (Domestic). Founded on Principles of Economy and 
Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. New Edition. 
Woodcuts. Feap. Svo. 5s. 


CORNWALLIS (Tue) Papers and Correspondence during the 
American War,—Administrations in India,—Union with Ireland, and 
Peaceof Amiens. From Family Papers, &c. Edited by Cuarzs Ross, 
Second Edition. 3 Vols. Syo. 63s. 


CRABBE’S (Rev. Grores) Life, Letters, and Journals. By his Son. 


Portrait. Feap.8vo. 3s. : 
— and Poetical Works. Cabineé 
. Edition. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap.8yo. 24s. 
; - — and Poetical Works. Popular 
Edition, Plates. One Volame. Royal S8vo. 10s. 6d. 
CRAIK’S (G. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties, 
New Lidition, 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 125, 
CURZON’S (Hon. Rozert) Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
Fourth Edition, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


Anmenta anv Exzerovm. A Year on the Frontiers of 
Russia, Turkey, andPersia. Third Edition. Woodcuts, Post Syo. 7s, 6d. 
CUNNINGHAM’S (Atta) Life of Sir David Wilkie, With his 


Journals and Critical Remarks on Works of Art. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8vo, 42s, 
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CUNNINGHAM’S (Attan) Poems and Songs. Now first col- 
lected and arranged, with Biographical Notice. 24mo 2s. 6d. 
(Carr. J. D.) History of the Sikhs. From 


the Origin of the Nation to the Battle of the Sutlej. Second Edition. 
Maps. 8vo. 15s. 


—+——— (Prrzr) London—Past and Present. A Hand- 
book to the Antiquities, Curiosities, Churches, Works of Art, Public 
Buildings, and Places connected with interesting and historical asso- 
ciations. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 16s. 

Modern London. A complete Guide for 
Visitors to the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s. 

Westminster Abbey. Its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. Feap,8vo. 1s. 

Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited with 
Notes. Vignettes. 4 vols. 8vo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

Lives of Eminent English Poets. By Samven 
Jounson, LL.D, Edited with Notes. 3vols. Svo. 22s.6d. (Murray’s 
British Classies.) 

CROKER’S (J. W.) Progressive Geography for Children. 
Fifth Edition, 18mo. 1s, 6d. 

Stories for Children, Selected from the History of 
England. fifteenth Edition. Woodcuts. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 

— Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Including the Tour to the 

Hebrides. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal Svo. 15s. 
Lorp Hzrvey’s Memoirs of the Reign of George the 
Second, from his Accession to the death of Queen Caroline. Edited 
with Notes. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Syo. 21s. 
- Essays on the Early Period of the French Revolution. 
Reprinted from the Quarterly Review. S8vo. 15s. 
-—.—. Historical Essay on the Guillotine. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


CROMWELL (Ourver) and John Bunyan, By Rozerr Sourury. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

CROWE'’S (J. A.) Notices of the Early Flemish Painters; their 
Lives and Works. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

CURETON (Rev. W.) Remains of a very Ancient Recension of 
the Four Gospels in Syriac, hitherto uaknown in Enrope. Discovered, 
Edited, and Translated. 4to. 24s. 

DARWIN’S (Cuarzzs) Journal of Researches into the Natural 


History and Geology of the Countries visited during a Voyage round the 
World. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


DAVIS'S (Str J. F.) China: A General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants, down to 1857. New Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 14s. 


DAVY’S (Str Humpury) Consolations in Travel; or, Last Days 
of a Philosopher. J'i/th Edition, Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 

-_——-— Salmonia; or, Days of Fly Fishing, With some Account 
of the Habits of Fishes belonging to the genus Salmo. Fourth Ldition. 
Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 6s. 


DENNIS’ (Groner) Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria; or, the 
extant Local Remains of Etruscan Art. Plates. 2 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 
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DOG-BREAKING ; the Most Expeditious, Certain, and Easy 
Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required. By 
Lievr.-Cou. Hutcuinson. Third Edition, Tevised and eularged. 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DOMESTIC MODERN COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families, 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

DOUGLAS'S (Gsnzrat Sir Howarp) Treatise on the Theory 
and Practice of Gunnery. Jourth Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

Treatise on the Principle and Construction of Military 
Bridges, and the Passage of Rivers in Military Operations. Third 
Edition. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

—————— Naval Warfare with Steam. Woodcuts. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
DRAKE'S (Siz Francts) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 
Land. By Joun Barrow. Third Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
DRINKWATER’S (Jonn) History of the Siege of Gibraltar, 


1779-1783. With a Description and Account of that Garrison from the 
Earliest Periods. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S (Jon) Works. A New Edition, based upon Sir 
Walter Scott's Edition, entirely revised. 8vo. In Preparation. 
DUDLEY'’S (Harz or) Letters to the late Bishop of Llandaff, 

Second Edition. Portrait, Svo. 10s. Gd. 

DUFFERIN’S (Lorn) Letters from High Latitudes, being some 
Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, &e., in 1856. Fourth Edition. 
Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

DURBAM’S (Apurran Sm Parurp) Naval Life and Services. By 
Capt, ALEXANDER Murray. 8yo. 5s. 6d. 

DYELS (Tuomas H.) Life and Letters of John Calvin. Compiled 
from authentic Sources. Portrait. Svo. 15s. 

History of Modern Europe. From the taking of 
Constantinople by the Turks to the Close of the War in the Crimea. 
4 Vols. Svo. In Preparation. 

HASTLAKE (Sr Cuartus) The Schools of Painting in Ttaly. 
From the Earliest times. From the German of KuGLER. Edited, with 


Notes. Third Edition. Illustrated from the Old Masters. 2 Vols. 
Post 8yo. 30s. 


EDWARDS’ (W.H.) Voyage up the River Amazon, including a 
Visit to Para. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
EGERTON’S (Hon. Capt. Francts) Journal of a Winter’s Tour in 
7 India; with a Visitto Nepaul. Weodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 18s. 


ELDON’S (Lorp Cxancentor) Public and Private Life, with Selee- 
tions from his Correspondence and Diaries. By Horace Twiss. Third 
Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s. 

ELIOT'S (Hon. W. G. C.) Khans of the Crimea, Being a Nar- 
rative of an Embassy from Frederick the Great to the Court of Krim 
Gerai. Translated from the German. Post 8vo. 6s. 

ELLIS (Mrs.) On the Education of Character, with Hints on Moral 
Training. Post8vo, 7s. 6d. 

—— (Rev. W.) Three Visits to Madagascar. During 1853,-54, 
and -56, including a Journey to the Capital, with notices of Natural 


History, and Present Civilisation of the People. Iourth Thousand. Map 
and Woodcuts. Svo. 16s, 
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ELLESMERE'S (Lorp) Two Siegea of Vienna by the Turks. 


Translated from the German. Post S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
— Second Campaign of Radetzky in Piedmont. 


The Defence of Temeswar and the Camp of the Ban. From the German. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Life and Character of the Duke of Wellington ; 
Feap.Svo. 6d. 
——--—_--——. Campaign of 1812 in Russia, from the German 
of General Carl Von Clausewitz. Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Pilgrimage, aad other Poems. Crown 4to. 24s. 
Essays on History, Biography, Geography, and 


Engineering. Svyo. 12s. 

ELPHINSTONE’S (Hoy. Movnzsrvarr) History of India—the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Fourth Edition, With an Index. 
Map. 8vo. 18s. 

ELWIN’S (Rev. W.) Lives of Eminent British Poets, From 
Chaucer to Wordsworth. 4 Vols.8vo. Jn Preparation. 


ENGLAND (History or) from the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace 
of Versailles, J713—83. By Lorp Manon. Library Edition, 7 Vols. 
8vo0, 93s.; or, Popular Edition, 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 35s. 

From the First Invasion by the Romans, 

down to the 14th year of Queen Victoria’s Reign. By Mrs. Marknam. 

98th Edition, Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 
As it is: Social, Political, and Industrial, in the 
19th Century. By W.Jounston. 2 Volse Post 8vo. 18s. 


and France under the House of Lancaster. With an 
Introductory View of the Early Reformation. Second Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLISHWOMAN IN AMERICA. Post 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

RUSSIA: or, Impressions of Manners 
and Society during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Country. Fifth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ERSKINE’S (Capr., R.N.) Journal of a Cruise among the Islands 
of the Western Pacific, including the Fejees, and others inhabited by 
the Polynesian Negro Races. Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

ESKIMAUX (Tue) and English Vocabulary, for the use of Travellers 
in the Arctic Regions. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a Selection from the 
Lirrerary Papers which have appeared in that Journal. 7th Thousand. 
2vols. Feap.8vo. 8s. 

EXETER’S (Bisuor or) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his Book of the Roman Catholic Church; with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. 6vo. 16s. 

FAIRY RING (Tur), A Collection of Tauns and Stories for Young 
Persons. From the German. By J. E.Tayzor. Ilustrated by RicHarp 
Dorie. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 

FALEKNER’S (Frev.) Muck Manual for the Use of Farmers. A 
Treatise on the Nature and Value of Manures. Second Edition, with a 
Glossary of Terms and an Index. Feap.8vo. 5s. 

FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK. A Collection of a Thousand Valuable 
and Useful Receipts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
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FANCOURT'S (Cou.) History of Yucatan, from its Discovery 
to the Close of the 17th Century. With Map. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

FEATHERSTONHAUGH'S (G. W.) Tour through the Slave States 
of North America, from zh River Potomac, to Texas and the Frontiers 
ef Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Svo. 26s. 


FELLOWS’ (Sir Caarzes) Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, 
more particularly in the Province of Lydia. New Edition. Plates. Post 
8vo. 9s. 

FERGUSSON’S (Jamus) Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis 
Restored: an Essay on Ancient Assyrian and Persian Architecture. 
With 45 Woodeuts. 8vo. 16s. 

Handbook of Architecture. Being a 

Concise and Popular Account of the Different Styles prevailing in all 

Ages and Countries in the World. With a Description of the most re- 

markable Buildings. Fourth Thousand. With 850 Illustrations. Svo. 26s. 


FERRIER'S (T. P.) Caravan Journeys in Persia, Affghanistan, 
Herat, Turkistan, and Beloochistan, with Descriptions of Meshed, Balk, 
and Candahar, and Sketches of the Nomade Tribes of Central ‘Asia. 
Second Edition.’ Map. Svo. 21s. 


History of the Afghans. Map. S8vo. 21s. 
FEUERBACH’S Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. Trans- 
lated from the German by Lady Durr Gorvon. 8vo. 12s. 
FISHER’S (Rsv. Georcr) Elements of Geometry, for the Use of 
Schools. Fifth Edition, 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
First Principles of Algebra, for the Use of Schools. 
Fifth Edition. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 
FLOWER GARDEN (Tur). An Essay. By Rey. Tuos. Jamus. 
Reprinted from the “ Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s. 


FORD'S (Ricaarp) Handbook for Spain, Andalusia, Ronda, Valencia, 
Catalonia, Granada, Gallicia, Arragon, Navarre, &c. Third Edition. 
2Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 


Gatherings from Spain. Post 8yvo. 63s. 
FORSTER’S (Jon) Historical & Biographical Essays. Contents :— 








I. The Grand Remonstrance, 1641, IV. Daniel De Foe. 
II. The Plantagenets and the Tudors. V. Sir Richard Steele. 
III, The Civil Wars and Oliver Crom- VI. Charles Churchill. 
well, VII. Samuel Foote. ; 


2Vols. Post S8vo. 21s. 

FORSYTH’S (Winx1am) Hortensius, or the Advocate : an Historical 

Essay on the Oflice and Duties of an Advocate. Post 8vo. 12s. 
History of Napoleon at St. Helena. From the 

Letters and Journals of Sin Hupson Lown. Portrait and Maps. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 45s. 

FORTUNE'S (Rozert) Narrative of Two Visits to China, between 
the years 1843-52, with full Descriptions of the Culture of the Tea 
Plant. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 

—————— Residence among the Chinese: Inland, on the 
Coast, and at Sea, during 1853-56. Woodeuts. 8vo. 16s." 

FRANCE (History or). From the Conquest by the Gauls to the 


Death of Louis Philippe. By Mrs. Markuam. 56th Thousand. Wood- 
cuts, 12mo. 6s. 
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FRENCH (Tus) in Algiers; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion— 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Durr Gornon. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GALTON’S (Franets) Art of Travel; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL (Tux) Journal. Published by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London. 8vo. 
GERMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to the 


presenttime. On the planof Mrs, MarKaAm. Ninth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 6s. 


GIBBON’S (Epwarp) Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. A 
New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. Edited with Notes 
by Dr. Wu. SurtH. Maps. 8 Vols. 8vo. 60s. 


The Student’s Gibbon; Being the History of the 
Decline and Fall, Abridged, incorporating the Researches of Recent 
Commentators. By Dr. Wm. Smita. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIFFARD’S (Epwarp) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. 2 Vols. Feap.S8vo. 

GISBORNE’S (Tuomas) Essays on Agriculture. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. 

GLADSTONE'’S (W. E.) Prayers arranged from the Liturgy for 
Family Use. Second Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

GOLDSMITH’S (Ontver) Works. A New Edition. Printed from 


the last editions revised by the Author. Edited by Peter Cunnina- 
HAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols.Svo. 30s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 


GLEIG'S (Rev. G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Washing- 
ton and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Compiled from Public 
and Authentic Sources. Post 8vo. 5s. 7 
Narrative of Sir Robert Sale’s Brigade in Afghanistan, 
with an Account of the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. Fost 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Life of Robert Lord Clive. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Life and Letters of General Sir Thomas Munro. Post 


Svo. 5s. 


GORDON’S (Sir Anex. Durr) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 


fromthe War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 63. 


(Lavy Durr) Amber-Witch: the most interesting 
Trial for Witchcraft ever known. From the German. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 
Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Ahd-el-Kadir, From the French. 
Post 8vo. 2s. Gd. 


Remarkable German Crimes and Trials. From the 

German of Fuerbach. S8vo. 12s. 
GRANT'S (AsaueEL) Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes; containing 
Evidence of their Identity, their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; 


with Sketchesof Travel in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, and Mesopotamia ; 
and Illustrations of Scripture Prophecy. Yhird Edition. Feap 8vo. 6s. 
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GRENVILLE (Tar) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 
Correspondence of George Grenville, his Friends and Contemporaries, 
during a period of 30 years.— Including his Diary or Pourrican 
Events while First Lord of the Treasury. Edited, with Notes, by 
W.J.Smrn. 4 Vols. Svo, 16s. each. 

GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS. Abridged from Matthie. 
By the Bissor or Lonpon. Ninth Edition, revised by Rev. J. Epwarps. 
12mo. 3s. 

GREY’S (Str Georcr) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 
Traditional History of the New Zealand Race. Woodeuts. Post 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

GROTE’S (Grorez) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Third Edition. Maps and Index. 12vols. S8vo. 16s. each. 

GROSVENOR'S (Lorp Rosert) Leaves from my Journal during 
the Summer of 1851. Second Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

GUSTAVUS VASA (History of), King of Sweden. With Extracts 


from his Correspondence. Portrait. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


HALLAM’S (Henry) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 
History of Europe during the Middle Ages, 
Tenth Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 30s. 
_—. __— Introduction to the Literary History of Europe, during 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th Centuries. fourth Edition. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Literary Essays and Characters. Selected from the 
last work. Feap.8vo. 2s. 
Historical Works. Containing the History of Eng- 
land,—The Middle Ages of Europe,—and the Literary History of 
Europe. Complete Edition. 10 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


HAMILTON'S (James) Wanderings in Northern Africa, Benghazi, 
Cyrene, the Oasis of Siwah, &e. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Pest 8vo. 12s. 
(Waurzr) Hindostan, Geographically, Statistically, 

and Historically. Map. 2 Vols. 4to. 94s. 6d. 

HAMPDEN’S (Bisuor} Essay on the Philosophical Evidence of 
Christianity, or the Credibility obtained to a Scripture Revelation 
from its Coincidence with the Facts of Nature. 8yo. 9s. 6d. 

HARCOURT’S (Epwarp Vernon) Sketch of Madeira; with Map 
and Plates. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HART'S ARMY LIST. (Quarterly and Annually.) 8v0. 
HAY’S (J. H. Drummony) Western Barbary, its wild Tribes and 
savage Animals, Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HEBER (Bisnor) Parish Sermons; on the Lessons, the Gospel, 


or the Epistle, for every Sunday in the Year, and for Week-day Festivals. 
Sixth Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 16s. 


Sermons Preached in England. Second Edition. 8vo. 9s.6d. 
Hymns written and adapted for the weekly Church 
Service of the Year. Twelfth Edition. 16mo, 2s. 

Poetical Works. J'ifth Edition. Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, From 


Calcutta to Bombay, witha Journey to Madras and the Southern Pro- 
vinces. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s, 
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HAND-BOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK; or, Conversations in 


English, German, French, and Italian. 18mo. 38s. 6d. 
NORTH GERMANY—Hotzanp, Bexeivm, and 
the Rhine to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 


SOUTH GERMANY—Bavaria, Austria, Salzberg, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, and the Danube, from Ulm 
to the Black Sea. Map. Post Svyo. 10s. 


PAINTING —the German, Flemish, and Dutch 


Schools: From the Germanof Kucier. <A New Edition, Edited by 


Dr. WaaGEN. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. (In the Press.) 
SWITZERLAND—the Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 
Maps. Post 8vo. 9s. 
FRANCE—Normandy, Brittany, the French 


Alps, the Rivers Loire, Seine, Rhone, and Garonne, Danphiné, Provence, 
and the Pyrenees. Maps. Post vo. 10s. 


SPAIN—Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, Valencia, 


Catalonia, Gallicia, Arragon, and Navarre, Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8yo. 30s. 
PORTUGAL, LISBON, &e. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 
PAINTING—Spanisa anp Frencu Scuoous. By 


Sin Epmunp Heap, Part. Woodeuts. Post8vo. 12s, 





NORTH ITALY—Florence, Sardinia, Genoa, the 
Riviera, Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany. Map. Post 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. 


CENTRAL ITALY—Sourn Tuscany and the 
Papa States. Map. Post 8vo. 7s. 


ROME—AND ITS ENVIRONS. Map. Post 


be OBE 
SOUTH ITALY—Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, 
Vesuvius, &c. Map. PostSvo. 10s. 
SICILY. Map. Post 8vo. (Jn the Press.) 
~ PAINTING—the Italian Schools. From the Ger- 


man of Kucrer. Edited by Sir CHARLES Easrtake, R.A. Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. Post Svo. 30s. 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: (A Sport Brocrapnican 
DIcTIONARY OF.) With a Chart. Post 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
- QREECE—the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 
and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8vo. 15s, 
TURKEY—Matra, Asta Minor, ConstantINoPLe, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. 
EGYPT—Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post Svo. 15s. 
SYRIA AND PALESTINE; the Peninsula of 
Sinai, Edom, and the Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
INDIA.—Part 1. Bombay and Madras. Map. 
2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 
DENMARK—Norwar and Swepen. Maps, Post 


». Lbs: 
: RUSSIA-—Trs Batre anp Finzanp. Maps. Post 
8vo. 12s. 


8vo 


8yo. 

















16 LIST OF WORKS 





HANDBOOK OF LONDON, Past anp Present. Alphabetically 


arranged. Second Edition. Post Svo. 16s, 


—— —— MODERN LONDON. A Guide to all objects 
of interest in the Metropolis. Map. 16mo. 5s, 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON. Including a Circle of 
50 Miles round St. Paul’s. Maps. Post 8vo, (Jn preparation.) 


————— DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. Post 8vo. 
WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. Map. Post 





8vo. 
KENT AND SUSSEX. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the Isle of Wight. 
Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY—its Art, Architecture, 
and Associations. Woodcuts. 16mo. 1s. 
— —— CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND. Post 8vo. Jn 
Preparation. 
PARIS. Post 8vo. (ln Preparation.) 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. Chiefly from English 
Authors, Third Edition. Feap.Svo. 5s. 
ARCHITECTURE. Being a Concise and Popular 
Account of the Differeut Styles prevailing in all Ages and Countries. 
By James Ferausson. fourth Thousand. With 850 Illustrations, 
Svo. 26s. 
ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND RBE- 
naissance. By M. Jules Labarte. With 200 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
HEAD'S (81m Francis) Rough Notes of some Rapid Journeys across 
the Pampas and over the Andes. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Descriptive Essays: contributed to the “ Quarterly 
Review.” 2 Vols, PostSvo, 18s. 
Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. By an Oxp Man, 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. 5s. 
-———— Emigrant. Sixth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Stokers and Pokers; or, the London and North-Western 
Railway. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Defenceless State of Great Britain. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Faggot of French Sticks; or, Sketches of Paris. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. PostS8vo. 12s. 
~———— Fortnight in Ireland. Second Hdition. Map. 8vo. 12s. 
___-— (Sir Grorcr) Forest Scenes and Incidents in Canada. 
Second Edition. Post Svo. 10s. 


Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, including the Channel Islands, and the 
Isle of Man. Third Edition. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 12s, 

— (Str Epmunp) Handbook of Painting—the Spanish 
and French Schools. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 

- Shall and Will; or, Two Chapters on Future Auxiliary 
Verbs. Second Edition, Enlarged. Feap.8vo. 4s, 
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HEIRESS (Tue) in Her Minority; or, The Progress of Character. 
By the Author of “Brerraa’s Journat,” 2 Vols. 12mo, 18s, 


HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited with Notes, 
and Essays. By Rev. G. Rawu.insoy, assisted by Str Henry 


Rawwinsoy, and Sir J. G. WiKixson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 18s. each. 


HERVEY’S (Lorp) Memoirs of the Reign of George the Second, 
from his Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. Edited, with Notes 
by Mz. Croker. Second Edition. Portrait. 2 Vols.8yo. 21s. 


HICKMAN’S (Wnx.) Treatise on the Law and Practice of Naval 
Courts Martial. Svo. 10s. 6d. 


HILLARD’S (G. 8.) Six Months in Italy. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE onpzr tHe House 


or Lancaster. With an Introductory View of the Early Reformation, 
Second Edition. Syo. 16s. 


HOLLAND'S (Rev. W. B.) Psalms and Hymns, selected and 
adapted to the various Solemnities of the Church, Third Edition. 24mo. 
1s. 3d. 


HOLLWAY’S (J. G.) Month in Norway. Feap. Svo. 2s. 
HONEY BEE (Tut). An Essay. By Ruv. Tuomas James. 


Reprinted from the “Quarterly Review.” Feap. 8vo. 1s. 
HOOK’S (Rev. Dr.) Church Dictionary. Highth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


Discourses on the Religious Controversies of the Day, 
8vo. 9s. 








(Turopors) Life. By J. G. Looxmanrr. Reprinted from the 
“ Quarterly Review.” Feap.8vo. 1s, 


HOOKER’S (Dr.J. D.) Himalayan Journals ; or, Notes ofan Oriental 
Naturalist in Bengal, the Sikkim and Nepal Himalayas, the Khasia 
Mountains, &e. Second Edition. Woodents. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


HOOPER’S (Linvr.) Ten Months among the Tents of the Tuski; 
with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in Search of Sir John 
Franklin. Plates, 8vo. 14s. 


HORACE (Works of). Edited by Dzan Miuman. Witb 300 


Woodeuts. Crown 8yvo, 21s, 


(Life of). By Duan Minmay. Woodcuts, and coloured 


Borders. 8vo. 9s. 


HOSPITALS AND SISTERHOODS. By 4 Lavy. Feap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


HOUSTOUN’S (Mrs.) Yacht Voyage to Texas and the Gulf of 


Mexico. Plates. 2 Vols. Post8vo, 21s. 
c 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. Complete in 70 Parts, 


Post Syo, 2s. 6d. each, or bound in 34 Volumes, cloth. 


CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Georcr Borrow. 

JOURNALS IN INDIA. By PBisnop Heser, 

TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. By Caprams Irpy and MANGLES. 
THE SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. By Joun Drinkwater, 
MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. By J. Drummonp Hay, 
LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Lapy. 

THE AMBER-WITCH. By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 

OLIVER CROMWELL & JOHN BUNYAN. By Rovert Soutury. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. MeErepita. 

LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. By Jonn Barrow. 

FATHER RIPA’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF CHINA 

A RESIDENCE IN THE WEST INDIES. By M.G. Lewis. 
SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By Sir Jonny MAtcoim. 

THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. By Lavy Durr Gorpon. 
VOYAGE OF A NATURALIST. By Cuartes Darwin. 

HISTORY OF THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

LIFE OF LOUIS PRINCE OF CONDE. By Lorp Manon. 
GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By Grorer Borrow. 

THE MARQUESAS. By Hermann MELVILLE. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By a Lapy. 

MISSIONARY LIFE IN CANADA. By Rey. J. Annorz. 

SALE’S BRIGADE IN AFFGHANISTAN. By Rev. G. R. Guerra. 
LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By a Lavy. 

HIGHLAND SPORTS. By Cuances St. Jonny. 

JOURNEYS ACROSS THE PAMPAS. By Sir F. B. Heap. 
GATIIERINGS FROM SPAIN. By Ricwarp Forp. 

STEGES OF VIENNA BY THE TURKS. By Lorp Exuesmere, 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. By Sir A. Gorpon, 
ADVENTURES IN THE SOUTH SEAS. By Hermann MELVILLE. 
STORY OF BATTLE OF WATERLOO. By Rev. G.R. Geta. 
A VOYAGE UP THE RIVER AMAZON. By W.H. Epwarps, 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By Cart. Mirman. 

MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF INDIA. By Rev. C. Actayp. 
CAMPAIGNS AT WASHINGTON. By Rev.G.R. Guia. 
ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. By G. F. Ruxron. 

PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. By Lorp Carnarvon. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By Rev. G. BR. Guzra. 

BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. By H. W. Hayvaarra. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY STEFFENS. 

SHORT LIVES OF THE POETS. By Tuomas Campenty. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By Lorp Manon. 

LONDON & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. By Sim F. B. Heap. 
ADVENTURES IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By Bavuz Sr, Jonny. 
A RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. By a Lapy. 

LIFE OF GENERAL MUNRO. By Rev. G.R. Greta. 

MEMOIRS OF SIR FOWELL BUXTON. By his Son, 
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HUME (Tue Stupent’s). A History of England, from the In- 
yasion of Jnlius Cesar. Based on Hume's History, and continued to 
1858. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Uniform with The Student's Gibbon.) 
HUTCHINSON (Cotongez) on Dog-Breaking; the most expe- 
ditious, certain, and easy Method, whether great Excellence or only 


Mediocrity be required. @hird Edition. Revised and enlarged, Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


IRBY AND MANGLES’ Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 
the Holy Land, including a Journey round the Dead Sea, and through 
the Country east of the Jordan. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 


JAMES’ (Rev. Tuomas) Fables of Hsop. A New Translation, with 
Historical Preface. With 100 Woodeuts by TennizL and WoLr. 
Twenty-sixth Thousand. Post S8vo. 2s. 6d. 

JAMESON’S (Mrs.) Memoirs of the Early Italian Painters, and 


of the Progress of Italian Painting in Italy. Tenth Edition. With 
70 Woodeuts. Feap. 8yo, 6s. 


JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. Described from the Accounts 
of Recent Dutch Travellers, New Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 


JARDINE'S (Davin) Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot. New 
Edition. Post $vo. 7s. 6d. 


JERVIS'S (Capt.) Manual of Operations in the Field, for the Use of 
Officers, Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

JESSE’S (Epwarp) Favorite Haunts and Rural Studies; or Visits 
to Spots of Iuterest in the Vicinity of Windsor and Eton, Woodeuts. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Scenes and Occupations of Country Life. With Recol- 
lections of Natural History. Third Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


Gleanings in Natural History. With Anecdotes of the 
Sagacity and Instinctof Animals, Dighth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


JOHNSON’S (Dr. Samvet) Life: By James Boswell. Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides, with Notes by Sim W.Scorr. Edited by 
the late Mr. Croker. Third Edition. Portraits. Royal8vo. 15s. 


—_——_——— Lives of the most eminent English Poets. A New 
Edition. Edited by Prerer Cunnincuamu. 3 vols. 8vo, 22s, 6d. 


(Murray’s British Classics.) 
JOHNSTON’S (Wx.) England as it is: Social, Political, and 
Industrial, in the Middle of the 19th Century. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 18s. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


JOWETT’S (Rev. B.) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the 

Thessaionians, Galatians, and Romans. With Notes and Dissertations. 
- Second Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 

JONES’ (Rev. R.) Literary Remains. Consisting of his Lectures 
and Tracts on Political Economy. With a Prefatory Notice. By Rev. 
W.WaHEeEWELL, D.D. Portrait. 8vo. 14s. 

KEN’S (Biswor) Life. By A Layman. Second Edition. Portrait. 
2Vols, 8yo. 18s. 

C2 
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KEN’S (Brsnor) Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Extracted 
from his “Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Extracted from his “ Manual 
of Prayer” and “Practice of Divine Love.” New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

KINGS (Rev. S. W.) Italian Valleys of the Alps; a Tour 
through all the Romantic and less-frequented “Vals” of Northern 
Piedmont, from the Tarentaiso tothe Gries. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 18s. 

KING EDWARD ViIrn’s Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue, for the Use of Schools. 12th Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


‘ First Latin Book; or, the Accidence, 


Syutax and Prosody, with an English Translation for the Use of Junior 
Classes. Third Edition. 12mo. 2s. 


KNAPP’S (J. A.) English Roots and Ramifications; or, the 
Derivation and Meaning of Divers Words. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 

KUGLER’S (Dr. Franz) Handbook to the History of Painting 
(the Italian Schools). Translated from the German. Edited, with 
Notes, by Sir Caartes Eastuans. Third Edition. Woodeuts. 2 Vols, 
Post 8vo. 30s. 











(the German, Dutch, and 
Flemish Schools). Translated from the German. A New Edition, 
Rdited, with Notes. By Dr. WaacrEn. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. Nearly 
Ready. 

LABARTE’S (M. Junzs) Handbook of the Arts of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. With 200 Woodeuts. 8vo. 18s. 

LABORDE'S (Laon Dz) Journey through Arabia Petreea, to Mount 
Sinai, and the Excavated City of Petraea,—the Edom of the Prophecies. 
Second Edition. With Plates. 8vo. 18s. 

LANE’S (f. W.) Arabian Nights. Translated from the Arabic, 
with Explanatory Notes. A New Zdition. Edited by E. Stantey 
Pootr. With 600 Woodcuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42s. 

LATIN GRAMMAR (Kina Epwarp tux Virn’s.) For the Use 
of Schools, Zwetlfth Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

First Book (Kine Epwarp VI.); or, the Accidence, 
Syntax, and Prosody, with English Trauslation for Junior Classes. 
Third Edition, 12mo0. 2s. 

LAYARD’S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers; and an Enquiry into the Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 


8vo. 36s. “ 

Nineveh and Babylon; being the Result 
of a Second Expedition to Assyria. Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 
Svo. 21s. Or Fine Paper, 2 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 


————— Popular Account of Nineveh. 15th Edition. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 

LESLIE'S (C. R.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. With an Account 


ey his Works, and a Sketch of his Cotemporaries, Feap.4to. In the 
ress. 
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LEAKE’S (Cot. W. Martin) Topography of Athens, with Remarks 
on its Antiquities; to which is added, the Demi of Attica. Second 
Edition. Plates. 2 Vols.5vu. ous. 


Travels in Northern Greece. Ma: 8s. 4 Vols. Syo. 608, 





—_—— Disputed Questions of Ancient’ Geography. Map, 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Numismata Hellenica. A Catalogue of Greek Coins. 
With Map and Appendix. 4to 63s. 


——_—— Peloponnesiaca: A Supplement to Travels in the Morea, 
Svo. 15s. 


—-—— ~ Thoughts on the Degradation of Science in England. 
8vo. 3s.6d. 


LETTERS FROM THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. By a 
Lavy. Post Svo. 2s. 6d. 





Madras; or, First Impressions of Life and 
Manners in India. By aLapy. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Sierra Leone, written to Friends at Home. 
By aLapy. Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Head Quarters; or, The Realities of the War 

in the Crimea. By a Srarr Orricer. Popular Edition. Plans. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

LEXINGTON (Tur) PAPERS; or, Some Account of the Courts 
of London and Vienna at the end of the 17th Century. Edited by Hon. 
H. Manners Sutton. 8yvo. 14s. 

LEWIS’ (Sin G. C.) Essay on the Government of Dependencies, 
Svo. 12s. 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire and 

some of the adjoining Counties. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

(Lapy Tueresa) Friends and Contemporaries of the 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, illustrative of Portraits in his Gallery. 
With a Descriptive Account of the Pictures, and Origin of the Collec- 
tion. Portraits. 3 Vols.8vo. 42s. 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 
West Indies. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIDDELL’S (Dean) History of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. Library Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 








the Larger Work. Tenth Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


LINDSAY’S (Lorp) Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balearres. With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols. S8vo, 24s. 

Report of the Claim of James, Earl of Crawfurd and 
Balcarres, to the Original Dukedom of Montrose, created in 1488. 
Folio. 15s. 

LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Lavy 
Caticorr. ighteenth Edition. With 20 Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 
2s, 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. Abridged from , 
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LIVINGSTONE’S (Rev. Dz.) Missionary Travels and Researches 
in South Africa; including a Sketch of Sixteen Years’ Residence in 
the Interior of Africa, and a Journey from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Loanda 6n the West Coast; thence across the Continent, down the 
River Zambesi, to the Eastern Ocean. Thirtieth Thousand. Map, 
Plates, andIndex. 8vo. 21s. 

LIVONIAN TALES.—The Disponent.—The Wolves.—The Jewess, 
By the Author of ‘Letters from the Baltic.” Post 8yo. 2s. 6d. 
LOCKHART'’S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 
Romantic. Translated, with Notes. Illustrated Edition. 4to, 21s, Or, 

Fopular Edition. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Life of Robert Burns. Fifth Hdition. Feap. 8v0. 35. 
LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Instructions in Gardening for Ladies. With 


Directions and Calendar of Operations for Every Month. Zighth 
Edition, Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


——_——— Modern Botany; a Popular Introduction to the 
Natural System of Plants. Second Edition. Woodeuts. - Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
LOWE'S (Str Hupsow) Letters and Journals, during the Captivity 


of Napoleon at St. Helena. By Witii1am Fonrsyrs. Portrait. 3 Vols. 
8vo. 45s. 


LUCKNOW: A Lady’s Diary of the Siege. Written for Friends 
at Home. ourth Thousond. Feap.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
LYELL'S (Sir Cuartes) Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 


Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of 
Geology. Ninth Edition. Woodeuts. Syo. 18s. 


Manual of Blementary Geology ; or, the Ancient Changes 


of the Earth and its Inhabitants illustrated by its Geological Monuments. 
Fifth Edition. Woodeuts. 8vyo. 


Sy 
Visits to the United States, 1841-46. Second Edition. 
Plates. 4 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 


MAHON’S (Lorp) History of England, from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Versailles, 1718-83. Library Edition. 7 Vols. 8yo0. 93s. 

————- Popular Edition. 7 Vols. Post 8vo. 35s, 

——_—— “Forty-Five;” a Narrative of the Rebellion in Scot- 
land. Post 8vo. 3s. 


History of British India from its Origin till the Peace 
of 1783. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


History of the War of the Succession in Spain. Second 
Editwn. Map. 8vo. 15s. 


Spain under Charles the Second; or, Extracts from the 
Correspondence of the Hon. ALEXANDER STANHOPE, British Minister at 
Madrid from 1690 to 1700. Second Edition. Post 8yo. 6s. 6d. 


Life of Louis Prince of Condé, surnamed the Great. 
Post 8vo. 63. 


Life of Belisarius. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
———_—— Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 63. 
- Story of Joan of Are. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


Addresses Delivered at Manchester, Leeds, and Bir- 
mingham. Feap. 8yo. 1s. 


M°CULLOCH’S (J. RB.) Collected Edition of Rrcarpo’s Political 
Works. With Notesand Memoir. Second Edition. 8yo. 16s. 
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MALCOLM’S (Sir Jonny) Sketches of Persia, Vhird Edition. 
Post Svo. 6s. 
MANSEL'S (Rev. H. L.) The Limits of Religious Thought 


Examined. Being tue Bampton Lectures for 1858. Third Edition. 
with a Preface. Svo. 12s, 


MANTELL’S (Gipnon <A.) Thoughts on Animaleules; or, the 
Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Second Edition. Plates. 
16mo. 6s. 

MANUAL OF SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY, Prepared for the Use of 
Officers and Travellers. By various Writers. Third Edition revised. 
Maps. Post 8vo. (Published by order of the Lords of the Admiralty.) 

MARKHAM’S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First Inva- 


sion by the Romans, down to the fourteenth year of Queen Victoria’s 
Reign. 98th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s. 


-——_———— History of France. From the Conquest by the Gauls, 
to the Death of Louis Philippe. 58th Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 


History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 
to the present time. 6th Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 6s, 


—_——— School History of Greece. From the Earliest 
Times of the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and 
Art. By Dr. Wm. Suita, Sixteenth Thousand. Woodcuts, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
(Questions. 12mo. 2s.) 


School History of Rome, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of 
Literature and Art, By Dean LippELL. Lighth Thousand. Woodcuts. 
12mo. 7s. 6d. 


MARKLAND’S (J. H.) Reverence due to Holy Places. Third 
Edition. Feap.8vo, 2s. 


MARRYAT’S (JoszpH) History of Modern and Medizval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture, a Glossary, 
and a List of Monograms. Second Edition, Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 31s. 6d. 

MATTHIZ’S (Aveustus) Greek Grammar for Schools. Abridged 
from the LargerGrammar. By Blomfield. Ninth Edition. Revised by 
Epwarps. 12mo, 3s. 

MAUREL’S (Jutzs) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 
of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Feap.Svo. 1s. 6d. 


MAWE'’S (H. L.) Journal of a Passage from the Pacifie to the 
Atlantic, crossing the Andes in the Northern Provinces of Peru, and 
descending the great River Maranon. 8yo. 12s, 


MAXIMS AND HINTS for an Angler, and the Miseries of 
Fishing. By Ricnarp Penn. New Edition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 1s. 


MAYO’S (Dr.) Pathology of the Human Mind. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or, Adventures 


amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 
MENDELSSOHN’S (Fenix Barruoupy) Life. By Juzus Bunupict, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cuarzrs) Notes and Sketches of New South 
Wales, during a Residence from 1829 to 1844. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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MEREDITH'S (Mrs. Cantus) Tasmania, during a Residence of 
Nine Years, With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 


MERRIFIELD (Mrs.) on the Arts of Painting in Oil, Miniature, 
Mosaic, and Glass; Gilding, Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours 
and Artificial Gems, described in several old Manuscripts. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
30s. 


MILLS (Arrnur) India in 1858; A Summary of the Existing 
Administration—Political, Fiscal, and Judicial; with Laws and Public 
Documents, from the earliest to the present time. Sccond Edition, With 
Coloured Revenue Map. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MITCHELL'S (Tuomas) Plays of Aristophanes. With English 
Notes. 8vo,—1. CLOUDS, 10s.—2. WASPS, 10s.—3. FROGS, 15s. 


MILMAN’S (Dean) History of Christianity, from the Birth of 
Christ to the Extinction of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 3 Vols. 
Svo. 36s. 


History of Latin Christianity; including that of the 
Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. Second Edition. 6 Vols. 8vo. 72s. 
~—_——— Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered as 
an Evidence of Christianity. Svo. 10s. 6d. 
————— Life and Works of Horace. With 800 Woodcuts. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. Crown 8yo. 30s. 
-—.—- Poetical Works. Plates. 8 Vols. Feap. 8vo. 18s. 
-————— Fall of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 


—————. (Cart. E. A.) Wayside Cross; or, the Raid of Gomez. 
A Tale of the Carlist War. Post 8yo, 2s. 6d. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


MOLTKE’S (Baron) Russian Campaigns on the Danube and the 
Passage of the Balkan, 1828—9. Plans. Svo. 14s. 


MONASTERY AND THE MOUNTAIN CHURCH. By Author 
of “Sunlight through the Mist.” Woodcuts. 16mo. 4s. 


MOORE'S (Tuomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabinet 
Edition. 6 Vols. Feap.8vo. 18s. 
Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Popular Edition. 
With Portrait and Vignette. One Volume. Royal 8vo. 12s, 
MOZLEY’S (Rev. J. B.) Treatise on the Augustinian Doctrine of 
Predestination. 8yo. 14s, 
Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
MUCK MANUAL (The) for the Use of Farmers. A Practical Treatise 


on the Chemical Properties, Management, and Application of Manures. 
By Preperick Farxner, Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


MUNDY'S (Gen.) Pen and Pencil Sketches during a Tour 
in India, Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MUNRO’S (Gunenat Sm Tuomas) Life and Letters, By the Rev. 
G. R. Gieric, Post Svo. 6s. 
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MURCHISON’S (Sir Roperrex) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains; Geologically Illustrated. With Coloured Maps, Plates, 
Sections, &c. 2 Vols, Royal 4to. 

Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Remains. Third Edition. Map and Plates. 8vo. 42s. 

MURRAY’S (Carr. A.) Naval Life and Services of Admiral Sir 
Philip Durham. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S RAILWAY READING. For all classes of Readers. 


[The following are published :] 
Weurincton. By Lonp Evresmene, 6d. Manon’s Joan or Arc. Ia, 





Nimrop on THE Cuasé, 1s. Heav’s Emicrant. 2s. 6d. 

Essays rrom “Tue Times.” 2 Vols. 8s. | Nrmrop on THE Roap. 1s. 

Music anp Dress. 1s. Wirkinson’s Ancient Eoyrrrans. 128, 
Layarn’s Account or NINEVEH. 58, CROKER ON THE GUILLOTINE. 1s. 
Mirvman’s Faun or JERUSALEM. 15, Hounway’s Norway. 2s, 


Mauon’s “Forrx-Five.” 3s. Maore.’s Weiuineron, 1s. 6d. 

Lire or THeovorre Hook. Is. Camrose u's Lire or Bacon. 2s. 6d. 
Deeps or Navan Dagine. 2 Vols. 58. Tue Flower Garpen. 1s. 

Tar Honey Bee. 1s. Lockuart’s Spanisu Banas. 28.6d. 
James’ Aisor’s Fanuzs. 2s. 6d. Lucas on History. 6d. 

Nimnop on tHe Turr. 1s. 6d. Beauties or Byron. 3s. 

Oxuiruant’s Nerauy. 2s. 6d, | Taytor’s Notes From Lire. 28, 
Art or Dinine. Js. 6d. | ResecteD ADDRESSES. 1s, 

Hauiam’s Lirerary Essays. 23. Penny’s Hints on Aneiine. 1s. 


MUSIC AND DRESS. Two Essays, by a Lady. Reprinted from 
the“ Quarterly Review.” Feap.Syo. 1s. 

NAPIER’S (Srr Wa.) English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 
War. Third Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

-..__.—-Life and Opinions of General Sir Charles Napier ; 


chiefly derived from his Journals, Letters, and Familiar Correspon- 
dence. Second Edition. Portraits. 4 Vols. Post Svo. 48s. 

NAUTICAL ALMANACK (The). Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Published 
by Authority.) 

NAVY LIST (The Quarterly). (Published by Authority.) 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

NEWBOLD’S (Lrevr.) Straits of Malacca, Penang, and Singapore. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 26s, 

NEWDEGATE'’S (C. N.) Customs’ Tariffs of all Nations; collected 
and arranged up to the year 1855. 4to. 30s. 

NICHOLLS’ (Six Gzores) History of the British Poor: Being 
an Historical Account of the English, Scotch, and Irish Poor Law: in 
connection with the Condition of the People. 4 Vols. Svo. 

The work may be had separately :— 
History of the English Poor. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 
the Irish Poor. 8yo. 14s. 
the Scotch Poor. Svo. 12s. 

—-—— (Rev. H. G) Historical and Descriptive Account 
of the Forest of Dean, derived from Personal Observation and 
other Sources, Public, Private, Legendary, and Local. Woodcuts, &c. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

NICOLAS’ (Sir Harnrts) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting, under Alphabetical Arrangement, the Origin, Descent, and 
Present State of every Title of Peerage which has existed in this 
Country since the Conquest. Being a New Edition of the “Synopsis of 
the Peerage.” Revised, Corrected, and Continued to the Present Time. 
By Witiiam Courtruore, Somerset Herald. 8vo0, 30s. 
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NIMROD On the Chace—The Turf—and The Road. Reprinted 


from the “Quarterly Review.” Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 


O'CONNOR'S (R.) Ficld Sports of France ; or, Hunting, Shooting, 
and Fishing on the Continent. Woodcuts. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


OLIPHANT'S (Lavrencz) Journey to Katmandu, with Visit to 
the Camp of the Nepaulese Ambassador. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


OWEN’S (Prorzssor) Manual of Fossil Mammals. Including the 
substance of the course of Lectures on Osteology and Paleontology of 
the class Mammalia, delivered at the Metropolitan School of Science 
Jermyn Street. Illustrations. 8vo. In the Press. 


OXENHAWM’S (Rev. W.) English Notes for Latin Hlegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre, Third Edition. 12mo, 4s. 


PAGET'S (Jonny) Hungary and Transylvania. With Remarks on 
their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. Third Edition. 
Woedcuts, 2 Vols. Svo. 18s. 


PARIS’ (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Ear- 
nest; or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid 
of the Toys and Sports of Youth, ighth dition. Woodeuts. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


PARKYNS’ (Mansrrerp) Personal Narrative of Three Years’ Resi- 


dence and Adveutures in Abyssinia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s, 


PEEL’S (Sir Rost.) MEMOIRS. Left in MSS. Edited by 
Earu STANHOPE and the Right Hon. EpwarD CanDWELL., 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. each. 


PEILE’S (Rev. Dr.) Agamemnon and Choephorce of Aschylus. 
A New Ediuon of the Text, with Notes. Second Edition. 2 Vols. 
Syo. 9s. each. 


PENN’S (Ricnarp) Maxims and Hints for an Angler, and the 


Miseries of Fishing. To which is added, Maxims and Hints for a 
Chess-player. New Edition. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 1s. 


PENROSE’S (Rev. Jonn) Faith and Practice ; an Exposition of the 


Principles and Duties of Natural and Revealed Religion. Post Svo. 8s.6d. 


(F. C.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio. 651. 
(Published under the direction of the Dilettanti Society.) 


PERRY’S (Sir Exsxinn) Bird’s-Eye View of India, With Extracts 


from a Journal kept in the Provinces, Nepaul, &c. Feap.8vo, 5s. 


PHILLIPS’ (Jonn) Memoirs of William Smith, LL.D. (the Geo- 


logist). Portrait. Syvo. 7s. 6d. 


Geology of Yorkshire, The Yorkshire Ccast, and the 
Mountain-Limestone District. Plates 4to. Part I., 20s, —Part II, 30s. 











Rivers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire, 
With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants of the 
Country. Second Edition, with 86 Plates. 8vo. 15s. 
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PHILPOTT’S (Bisuor) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on the 
Theological parts of his “‘ Book of the Roman Catholic Church;” with 
Remarks on certain Works of Dr. Milner and Dr. Lingard, and on some 
parts of the Evidence of Dr. Doyle. Second Edition. Svo. 16s. 


PHIPPS’ (Hon. Epmunp) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries of Robert Plumer Ward. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8vo. 28s. 


POPE'S (Atexanner) WORKS. An entirely New Edition. Edited, 
with Notes. 8vo. In the Press. 


PORTER’S (Rrv.J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon, and other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

HANDBOOK FOR SYRIA AND PALESTINE: 
including an Account of the Geography, History, Antiquities, and 
Inhabitauts of these Countries, the Peninsula of Sinai, Edom, and the 
Syrian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. Post8vo. 24s. 

(Mrs.) Rational Arithmetic for Schools and for 
Private Instruction. 12mo. 3s. 6u. 


PRAYER-BOOK (The Illustrated), with 1000 Illustrations of Bor- 
ders, Initials, Vignettes, &c. Medium Svo. Cloth, 21s.; Calf, 31s. 6d.; 
Morocco, 42s. 

PRECEPTS FOR THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Exhortations to 
a Virtuous Course and Dissuasions from a Vicious Career. Extracted 
from the Scriptures. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. 

PRINSEP’S (Jas.) Essays on Indian Antiquities, Historic, 
Numismatic, and Paleographic, with Tables, illustrative of Indian 
History, Chronology, Modern Coinages, Weights, Measures, &e. 
Edited by Epwarp Tuomas. Illustrations, 2 Vols. 8vo. 52s. 6d, 

PROGRESS OF RUSSIA IN THE EAST, An Historical Sum- 
mary, continued to the Present Time. With Map by ArrowsmMITu. 
Third Edition. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 Mlustrations; for Old and Young. 
By Otro Specster. A New Edition. 16mo, 1s. 6d. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW (Tue). 8vo. 6s. 
RANKE’S (Leopotp) Political and Ecclesiastical History of the 


Popes of Rome, during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lated from the German by Mrs. Austin. Lhird Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 24s, 


RAWLINSON’S (Rev. Grorcz) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sir Henry 
Rawinson and Sir J.G. WiILKinson. Maps and Woodcuts. 4 Vols. 
8vo. 18s. each. 


Historical Evidences of Revealed Religion. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1859, 8vo. Nearly ready. 
REJECTED ADDRESSES (Tun). By James any Horace Sure. 
With Biographies of the Authors, and additional Notes. New Edition, 


with the Author's latest Corrections. Feap. 8yo.1s., or ine Paper, with 
Portrait. Feap.S8vo. 5s. 


RENNIE’S (Jauzs) Insect Architecture. To which are added 


Chapters on the Ravages, the Preservation, for Purposes of Study, and 
the Classification of Insects. New Zdition, Woodcuts. Post Svo. 5s. 


RICARDO’S (Davip) Political Works. With a Notice of his 
Life and Writings. By J.R.M‘Cuntocu. New Edition, 8vo, 16s. 
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RIPA’S (Fatuer) Memoirs during Thirteen Years’ Residence at the 
Court of Peking, in the Service of the Emperor of China. Translated 
from the Italian. By FortunaTo Pranpt. Post Svo, 2s. 6d. 


ROBERTSON’S (Rev. J.C.) History of the Christian Church, From 
the Apostolic Age to the Pontificate of Gregory the Great, A.p. 590, 
Second and Fevised Edition. Vol.1. 8vo. 16s, 


Second Period, from a.p. 590 to the Concordat of 
Worms. A.p.1123. Vol. 2. Svo. 18s. 
ROBINSON'S (Rav. Dr.) Biblical Researches in the Holy Land. 


Being a Journalof Travels in 1838, and of Later Researches in 1852. 
With New Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


** The “ Later Researches” may be had separately. Svo. 15s. 
ROMILLY’S (Sir Samver) Memoirs and Political Diary. By his 

Sons, Third Egition. Portrait. 2 Vols. Feap. vo. 12s. 
ROSS’S (Str James) Voyage of Discovery and Research in the 


Southern and Antarctic Regions during the years 1839-43. Plates. 
2 Vols. 8v0. 36s. 


RUNDELL'S (Mrs Domestic Cookery, founded on Principles 
of Economy and Practice, and adapted for Private Families. New and 
Revised Edition. Woodeuts. Feap. 8yo. 5s. 


RUSSIA ; A Memoir of the Remarkable Events which attended 
the Accession of the Emperor Nicholas. By Baron M. Korrr, Secretary 
of State. Svo. 10s.6d. (Published by Imperial Command.) 

RUXTON’S (Grorcz F.) Travels in Mexico; with Adventures 


among the Wild Tribes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. Post 8vo. 6s, 


SALE’S (Lavy) Journal of the Disasters in Affghanistan. Highth 
Euition. Post 8vo. 12s, 

(Siz Roper) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 

the Seizure and Defence of Jellalabad. By Rev.G.R.GLEIG. Post 8vo.2s.6d. 

SANDWITH’S (Humppry) Narrative of the Siege of Kars 


and of the Six Months’ Resistance by the Turkish Garrison under 
General Williams. Seventh Thousand. Post 8yo. 3s. 6d. 


SCOTT'S (G. Giteerr) Remarks on Secular and Domestic 
Architecture, Present and Future. Second Edition. Svo. 9s. 
SCROPE'S (Wittram) Days of Deer-Stalking in the Forest of Atholl ; 


with some Account of the Nature and Habits of the Red Deer. Third 
Edition. Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 20s. 


Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing in the Tweed; 
with a short Account of the Natural History and Habits of the Salmon. 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


——— ~~ (G. P.) Memoir of Lord Sydenham, and his Administra- 
tionin Canada. Second Edition. Portrait. Svo. 9s. 6d. 
Geology and Extinet Volcanos of Central France. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Illustrations. Medium 8yo. 30s. 
SHAW'’S (Tuos. B.) Outlines of English Literature, for the Use of 
Young Students. Post 8vo. 12s, 

SIERRA LEONE; Described ina Series of Letters to Friends at 
Home. By A Lavy, Edited by Mrs. Norton. Post 8yvo. 6s. 
SMITH’S (Wa., LL.D.) Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 

quities, Second Edition. With 500 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42s. 
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SMITH’S (Wu, LL.D.) Smaller Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities. Abridged frem the above work. Fourth Edition. With 
200 Woodecuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and My- 
thology. With 500 Wovdeuts. 3 Vols. 8vo. 51. 15s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography. With 
Woodents. 2 Vols. S8vo, 80s. 


Atlas of Ancient Geography. 4to. [Ju preparation. 


Classical Dictionary for the Higher Forms in Schools. 
Compiled from the above two works. Fijth Edition. With 750 Wood- 
cuts, 8vo. 18s. 
—~——— Smaller Classical Dictionary. Abridged from the 
above work. Fifth Edition. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
————— Latin-English Dictionary. Based upon the Works 
of Forcellini and Freund. Fifth Thousand. 8vo. 21s. 

Smaller Latin-English Dictionary. Abridged from the 
above work, Twelfth Thousand. Square 12mo. 7s. Gd. : 

--—— English-Latin Dictionary. Assisted by Joun Rozson, 

B.A. S8vo. and 12mo. (In preparation. 

Medizeval Latin-English Dictionary. Selected from the 
great work of Ducanar. 8vo. [Uniform with Dr. Suirn’s “ Latin- 
English Dictionary.’”’] 

— Dictionary of Biblical Antiquities, Biography, Geo- 
grapby, and Natural History. Woodeuts. Vol.1. Svo. [Jn the Press. 

-——— Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Edited, with Notes. Portrait and Map. $ Vols. 8vo, 
60s. (Murray’s British Classics.) 

Student’s Gibbon; being the History of the Decline 
and Fall, Abridged. Incorporating the Researches of Recent Com- 
mentators. Sixth Thousand. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Greece; from the Earliest Times to 
the Roman Conquest. With the History of Literature and Art. Sixteenth 
Thousand. Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7s.6d. (Questions. 12mo, 2s,) 

Student's Hume. A History of England from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar. Based on Hume, and continued to 1853. 
Eighth Thousand, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Rome; from the Earliest Times to the 
Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature and 
Art. By H.G. Lipvetz, D.D. Tenth Thousand. Woodcuts, Crown 
8vo. 7s.6@. [Uniform with SmirH’s “ HisToRY OF GREECE,” ]! 

(Wu. Jas.) Grenville Letters and Diaries, including 
Mr. GrenviL-te’s Diary or Pouiticay Events, while First Lord of 
the Treasury. Edited, with Notes. 4 Vols. 8vo. 64s. 

(James & Honan) Rejected Addresses. Twenty-third 
Edition, Feap.8vo. 1s.,or Fine Paper, with Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

SOMERVILLE'’S (Mary) Physical Geography. fourth Edition. 
Portrait. Post Svo. 9s. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 

Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 9s. 

SOUTH’S (Joun F.) Household Surgery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventcenth Thousand. Woodcuts. Fep.8vo. 4s. 6d. 
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SOUTHEY’S (Rozert) Book of the Church; with Notes contain- 
ing the Authorities, and an Index. Seventh Idition. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 


—_—_—— Lives of John Bunyan & Oliver Cromwell. Post 8vo. 2s.6d. 
SPECKTER’S (Orro) Puss in Boots, suited to the Tastes of Old 
and Young. A New Edition. With 12 Woodcuts. Square 12mo, 1s. 6d. 
Charmed Roe; or, the Story of the Little Brother 

and Sister, Illustrated. 16mo. 


STANLEY'S (Rev. A. P.) Appressey anp Crarces or tar Late 


Bisnop STANLEY. With a Memoir of his Life. Second Edition, 8yvo. 
10s. 6d. 





Sermons preached in Canterbury Cathedral, on the 
Unity of Evangelical and Apostolical Teaching. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corin- 
thians, with Notes and Dissertations. Second, and revised Edition. 
8vo. 18s. 
——_——— Nlistorical Memorials of Canterbury. The Landing of 
Augustine—The Murder of Becket—The Black Prince—The Shrine of 
Becket. Yhird Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sinai and Palestine, in Connexion with their History. 
Fifth Edition, Map. 8vo. 16s. 
ST. JOHN'S (Cuarres) Wild Sports and Natural History of the 
Highlands. Post 8vo. 6s. 
(Bayrtn) Adventures in the Libyan Desert and the 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
STEPHENSON’S (Grorcr) Life. The Railway Engineer. By 
Samvuet Suites. Fifth Edition. Portrait. Svo. 16s. 
STOTHARD'S (Tuos., R. A.) Life. With Personal Reminiscences, 
By Mrs. Bray, With Portrait and 60 Woodcuts. 4to. 
STREET'S (G. E.) Brick and Marble Architecture of Italy, in the 
Middle Ages. Plates. Svo. 21s. 
STRIFE FOR THE MASTERY. Two Allegorics. With Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SWIFT'S (Jonarman) Life, Letters and Journals. By Joun 


Forster. 8vo. In Preparation. 
Works. Edited, with Notes. By Joun Forster. 8vo. 
In Preparation. 
SYDENHAM’S (Lorp) Memoirs. With his Administration in 
Canada. By G.PouLer Scrore, M.P. Second Ldition. Porirait. Svo. 9s.6d. 
SYME’S (Jas.) Principles of Surgery. Fourth Edition. 8yvo. 14s. 
TAYLOR'S (Huwxy) Notes from Life. Feap 8vo. 2s. 
(J. E.) Fairy Ring. A Collection of Stories for Young 


Persons. From the German. With Illustrations by Ricnarp DorYLe, 
Second Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8yo. 

TENNENT’S (Sir J. E.) Christianity in Ceylon. Its Introduction 
and Progress under the Portuguese, Dutch, British, and American Mis- 
sions. With an Ilistorical Sketch of the Grahmanical and Buddhist 
Superstitions. Woodeuts. 8yo. 14s. 

THREE-LEAVED MANUAL OF FAMILY PRAYER; arranged 


s0 as to save the trouble of turning the Pages backwards and forwards. 
Royal 8yo, 2s, 
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TICKNOR’S (Guorez) History of Spanish Literature. With Criti- 
cisms on particular Works, and Biographical Notices of Prominent 
Writers. Second Edition. 3 Vols. Syo. 24s. 


TOCQUEVILLE’S (M. pz) State of France before the Revolution, 


1789, and-on the Causes of that Event. Translated by Henry REEVE, 
Esq. 8yvo, 14s. 


TREMENHEERE'S (H. 8.) Political Experience of the Ancients, 
in its bearing on Modern Times. Feap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Notes on Public Subjects, made during a 
Tour in the United States and Canada. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Constitution of the United States compared 
with ourown. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
TWISS’ (Horact) Public and Private Life of Lord Chancellor Eldon, 
with Selections from his Correspondence. Portrait, Third Edition. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
TYNDALL’S (Jon) Glaciers of the Alps. Being a Narrative of 
various Excursions amorg them, and an Account of Three Years’ 


Observations and Experiments on their Motion, Structure, and General 
Phenomena. Post 8vo. In Preparation. 


TYTLER(Parriox Fraser), A-Memoir of. By his Friend, Rev. 
J. W. Borcoy, M.A. 8vyo. 9s. 

UBICINI’S (M. A.) Letters on Turkey and its Inhabitants—the 
Moslems, Greeks, Armenians, &c. Translated by Lapy EAsTHoPE. 
2Vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

VAUGHAN’S (Rav. Dr.) Sermons preached in Harrow School. 
8vo. 10s. 6d, i 

——__-———. New Sermons. 12mo. 5s. 

VENABLES’ (Ruy. R. L.) Domestic Scenes in Russia during a 
Year's Residence, chiefly in the Interior. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

VOYAGE to the Mauritius and back, touching at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and St. Helena. By Author of “Papprana.” Post Svo. 9s. 6d. 

WAAGEN’S (Dr.) Treasures of Art in Great Britain. Being an 
Account-of the Chief Collections of Paintings, Sculpture, Manuscripts, 
Miniatures, &c. &c., in this Country. Obtained from Personal Inspec- 
tion during Visits to England. 3 Vols. 8yo. 36s. 

Galleries and Cabinets of Art in England. Being 
an Account of more than Forty Collections, visited in 1854-56 and 
never before described. Wilh Index. 8vo. 18s, 

WADDINGTON’S (Dean) Condition and Prospects of the 
Greek Church. New Edition. Feap.8vo. 3s. 6d. 

WAKEFIELD'S (E. J.) Adventures in New Zealand. With 


some Account of the Beginning of the British Colonisation of the 
Island. Map. 2 Vols. S8vo. 28s. 


WALKS AND TALKS. A Story-book for Young Children. By 
AuntIpa. With Woodcuts. 16mo. 5s. 

WARD'S (Rozert Puuwer) Memoir, Correspondence, Literary and 
Unpublished Diaries and Remains, By the Hon. Epmunp Puipps. 
Portrait. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

WATT’S (James) Life. Incorporating the most interesting pas- 


sages from his Private and Public Correspondence. By James P. 
Murruzap, M.A. Second Edition, Portraits and Woodcuts. 8vo. 16s. 
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WATT'S (James) Origin and Progress of his Mechanical Inventions, 
Illustrated by his Correspondence with his Friends. Edited by J. P. 
Muirarap. Plates, 3 vols. Svo. 45s.,or Large Paper. 3 Vols. 4to, 

WELLINGTON’S (Tue Duss or) Despatches during his various 
Campaigns. Compiled from Official and other Authentic Documents. By 
Cou. Gurwoop, C.B. New Enlarged Edition. 8 Vols. Svo. 21s. each, 

Supplementary Letters, Despatches, and other 
Papers relating to India, Edited by his Son. 4 Vols. 8vo. 20s. each. 

Selections from his Despatches and General 
Orders. By CoLoyeL Gurwoop. 8yvo. 18s. 


——_—___—_———- Speechesin Parliament. 2 Vols. 8vo0. 42s, 
WILKIE’S (Sir Davin) Life, Journals, Tours, and Critical Remarks 


on Works of Art, with a Selection from his Correspondence. By ALLAN 
Cunnincuam. Portrait. 3 Vols. Syo. 42s, 

WILKINSON’S (Srr J. G.) Popular Account of the Private Life, 
Manners, and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians. New Edition. 
Revised and Condensed. With 500 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

~~ Dalmatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to 
Mostar in Hertzegovina, and Remarks on the Slavonic Nations. Plates 
and Woodcuts. 2 Vols.8yo. 42s. 
Handbook for Egypt.—Thebes, the Nile, Alex- 
andria, Cairo, the Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 15s. 
On Colour, and on the Necessity for a General 
Diffusion of Taste among all Classes; with Remarks on laying out 
Dressed or Geometrical Gardens. With Coloured Illustrations and 
Woodeuts. 8vo. 18s. 

———-—--~ (G. B.) Working Man’s Handbook to South Aus- 
tralia; with Advice to the Farmer, and Detailed Information for the 
several Classes of Labourers and Artisans. Map. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

WOOD'S (Lizvur.) Voyage up the Indus to the Source of the 
River Oxus, by Kabul and Badakhshan. Map. Svo. 14s. 

WORDSWORTH’S (Rev. Dr.) Athens and Attica, Journal of a 
Tour. Third Edition. Plates. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

— Greece: Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical, 
with a History of Greek Art, by G. Scuarr,F.S.A, New Edition. With 
600 Woodeuts. Royal 8vo. 28s. 
King Edward VIth’s Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools. 12th Edition, revised. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
~~~ First. Latin Book, or the Accidence, Syntax 
and Prosody, with English Translation for Junior Classes. Zhird 
Edition, 12mo0, 2s. 

WORNUM (Ratrn). A Biographical Dictionary of Italian Painters : 
with a Table of the Contemporary Schools of Italy. By a Lavy. 
Post 8vo. 63. 6d. 

~ Epochs of Painting Characterised ; a Sketch 
of the History of Painting, showing its gradual and various develop- 
ment from the earliest ages to the present time, New Lidition, Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

YOUNG'S (Dr. Tuos.) Life and Miscellaneous Works,edited by Drax 


Peacock and Joun Lerrcu. Portrait and Plates. 4 Vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 
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